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CHAPTER X. 

! FROM Maria's river to the great falls. 

ihe narth totfe he expl0r«<l Maiia'i river, bdng pcnuaded it b sot the 

jriu to ibecamp of thr nuin |Nut7— Captain Claric's explonUion of the 

' i-\d nved by a bear — Tinsjr ri*er named and described — Consultation on 

j^i^ued^^Doubts— Dn:tsic>n that the Muih (ark is the Missouri— Dctcnni- 

-11(1 ii — CoiutnictioD «r a cliche— Captain Lewis seta out with four men up the 

:• (aJcen «iclc— ITubes caught— A fine prospect of the Rocky mountains — 

I 1 ■:.! cottonwood—Vdst numbcis of bufialo— Discovery of the Great Falls of 

Jjric ijlh, 1S05— The FalU described— A man sent back to inform Captain 

j-very— Further arooutit of the Fall*— The lone eafle*! nest— A bear chase* 

I; into the river— ^He ejamiaes a rirer supposed to be Medicine river^ 

LT^nge arimal— U ch-irseii by buffalo bulls — Sleeps with a rattlesoake— His 

;'.LitiL« f]H>ni ih« main parly, having communicated the discovery of the Falls— 

ik aKcndis tfac south forlc to join Captain Lewis — Shields' river — Consultation 

' >i;«— Mailing carriajrn—Sscajawea sick— A sulphur spring— Portage creek — 

->. wih five (nen explores for a portage — Cache on I^utage creek— Hunting 

vut— Captain Clark returos^ baring detenoined the portage — Medicine river — 

.; Inlands. 

LJRDAY^ June 8th, 1805. It continued to rain moder- 

iLtly all night, and the morning was cloudy till about ten 

:. when it cleared off and became a fine day. They 

isted about sunrise and then proceeded down the river 

In: same way as they had done yesterday, except that the 

eling was somewhat better, as they had not so often to 

c, though they passed some very dangerous bluffs. The 

timber to be found is in the low grounds which are 

asionally on the river, and these are the haunts of 

inumerable birds, which, when the sun began to shine, sang 

delightfully. Among these birds they distinguished 

le brown thrush, robing turtle-dove, linnet, goldfinch, large 

id small blackbird, wren, and some others. As they came 

Uong, the whole party were of opinion that this river 

v^as the true Missouri; but Captain Lewis, being fully per- 

isuaded that it was neither the main stream, nor that which 
it would be advisable to ascend, gave it the name of Maria's 
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river.' After traveling all day they reached camp about five 
o'clock in the afternoon, and found Captain Clark and the 
party very anxious for their safety. As they had stayed two 
days longer than had been expected, and as Captain Clark 
had returned at the appointed time, it was feared that they 
had met with some accident. 

{j>, 2$2 )• Captain Clark, on setting out with five men 
on the 4/A, went seven miles on a course S. 25'' W. 
to a spring ; thence he went S. 20^ W. for eight 
miles to the river, where was an island, from which he pro- 
ceeded in a course N. 45" W„ and approached the river at 
the distances of 3, 5, and 13 miles,' at which place they 

' So Lewis E 49, and Clu'k'» map, in the possessive case, widi ■ sound of Che 
/, though in this counliy everyone calls the river Matiat, with soft c sound of 
the f , a ih)'nie to Jesxas, and it is su un moiit ma]>s. The river is named in the 
foUowing passage, of extreme interest ; " I dclumiined 10 give it a name and ta 
honour of Miss Maria W — d. called it Maria's River, it is true lliat the hue 
of the waters of this lurliulent and trouhlcil stream hut illy cum[M>rt with the 
pure celestial virtues and amiable qualifications of that lovely fair one ; but on 
the other hand it \% a noble river ; one destined to became in my opinion an 
object of conlcntiofi between the two great powers of America and Great Brilin, 
with rispcct to the adju.^tmcnt of ihc North wcstwardly boundary of the former; 
and thai it will become one of the must inlcroting Itranccs [branches] (if the 
MiEBOuri," etc., Lewis E 48, 49. The Ulyssean young captain is not soccessfut 
in concealing the name of " that lovely (air one " ; for " W — d." spells " Wood " 
wifhout any vowels. This lady was Mis^s Maria Wood, a cousin of his, after- 
ward Mrs. M. CioHcson. There were a number of intermarriages between llie 
Virginian Meriwethers, Lewiftcs, and Woods; but one such, the prospect nf 
which Captain Lewis may have cherished in his heart of heartn, was destined 
never to be. 

•Here the naiTBtive goes back to June 4th, and takes up Captain CJarV's 
exploration of the "south fork," 1. f., the Missouri itself, to June 8th 
inclusive. The codex continues in Lewis' hand, but is copied by him from a 
journal of Clark's, who writes in the fmt person singular. The tive men with 
Captaio Clark were Sergeant Gass, Privates R. and J. Fields and Sb&naoo. aad 
his servant York. 

* Not clear, being too much oondinuied from tlie codex, which has nearly a 
page for this sentence. Captain Clark proceeds, from the point of junction of 
Maria's river with the Missouri, up thc'lalter, but across cuuntrj-, on the courses 
said. He strikes the Missouri at 3, s, g. and 13 miles, and camps near the site 
of Fort Benton, which is now 12 miles by the trait, and 18 by water, above the 
mouth of Maria's river. The spring mentioned is Grog spring, at the Crw:oii 
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camped in an old Indian lodge made of sticks and bark. In 
crossing the plains they observed several herds of buffalo, 
some mule<Jeer, antelopes, and wolves. The river is rapid 
and closely hemmed in by high bluffs, crowded with bars of 
gravel, with little timber on the low grounds, and none on 
the highlands. Near the camp this evening a white bear 
attacked one of the men [J. Fields], whose gun, happening 
to be wet, would not go off; he instantly made toward a tree, 
but was so closely pursued that as he ascended the tree he 
struck the bear with his foot. The bear, not being able to 
climb, waited till he should be forced to come down ; and as 
the rest of the party were separated from him by a perpen- 
dicular cliff of rocks, which they could not descend, it was 
not in their power to give him any assistance. Fortunately, 
however, at last the bear became frightened at their cries 
and firing, and released the man. In the afternoon it 
rained, and during the night there fell both rain and snow. 

In the morning, y«fff %th, the hills to the S.E. were cov- 
ered with snow, and the rain continued. They proceeded 
in a course N.* 20" W., near the river, for several miles, till at 
the distance of 1 1 miles they reached a ridge, from the top 
'of which, on the north side, they could plainly discern a 
mountain to the S. and W., at a great distance, covered with 
snow; a high ridge, projecting from the mountains to the 

da Nez. Betve«n this point and Bentan he discnvers Shonkin creek (see Snow 
liver, beytmd), as dul)' noted in the codex. Fort Bcnlon i& historic, long famous 
M the iSBuined head of steamboat navigation of the ^[is5ouri — not that boats 
eonld not steam a little further, but that there was then no place to go to. It is 
soppoeed to be by water 339 miles above Milk river, 500 above the YellowatoQc, 
and Bos thvrt Bismarck ; hy the trail to Buford 378 miles, to Fort Shaw (on 
McdiciQe or Sun river) 63 miles. The fort was built on the north or left bank 
of the Mbsoori, and ju.si above it once stood Fort Campbell, near the spot where 
Captain Clark camps to-night. 

* Rcad^S. so** W., thmigh the text agrees with the codex. This correction is 
coofinned by Lewis E 51, lower down on same page, where we read : " As this 
river [MisKiun] continued it's width debth and rapptdity, and the course West of 
South, going op fitnher would be useless ; I [Clark] therefore dttcmiincd to 
return and accordingly set out on a course through the plaio N. 30^ E., and 
struck the little Tanicy [Teton] river at 3o mis.," etc. N. 20' W. would havB 
token Captain Clark nearly at a right angle from the Missouri. 
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soutbea.st, approached the river on the southeast side, form- 
ing some cliflfs of a dark hard stone. They also saw that 
the river ran for a great distance west of south, with a rapid 
current ; from which, as well as from its continuing of the 
same width and depth, Captain Clark thought it useless to 
advance any further. He there- {p. ^Jj) fore returned across 
the level plain in a direction N. 30° E., and reached, at the 
distance of 20 miles, the little river [Teton] which is already 
mentioned as falling into the north fork [Maria's], and to 
which they gave the name of Tansy* river, from the great 
quantity of that herb growing on its banks. Here they 
dined, and then proceeded a few miles, by a place where 
the Tansy breaks through a high ridge on its north side, 
and camped. 

The next day, J^um 6tk, the weather was cold, raw, and 
cloudy, with a high northeast wind. They set out early, 
down the Tansy, whose low grounds resemble precisely, 
except as to extent, those of the Missouri before it 
branches, containing a great proportion of a species of Cot- 
tonwood [Populus angustifolia], with a leaf like that of the 
wild cherry. After halting at twelve o'clock for dinner, 
they ascended the plain, and at five o'clock reached the 
camp through the rain, which had fallen without intcrmis- 

* Tansy, Tansey, Tanzy, or Tanicy of the ccxlices ; on th* relurn trip next 
year noted as Toiuy or Ruck river. Thu U the Teton, now usually so called, 
but not the Teton of I., and C; altn Breast river, and sometimes charted by a 
Blockfoot name, Mone-e-kis or Monekis. It is thus desi^ated from the 
Woman's Breast, or Teton Butte, a remarkably conspicaous landmark on its 
upper reaches, some 200 feet high, aii'i 135 miles by the trail from Fort Henton. 
The word Ttfcn is the French t/tvn, breast, teat, nipple, and has notiiin^; to do 
with Teton, Titon, or Titonwan, aboriginal n.ime nf certain Sioui iribcH, (or 
whom L. and C. named tfieir Teton hvcr. It is applied to a number of conical 
hills tn various ports of the West. The Teton heads in the Continental Divide 
by numerous affluents which join in two main forks, and these in one stream, 
which from aboat 112° W. long, winds in counc slightly N. of E. to its entrance 
Into Maria's ri%-er. On two of the most imj>onani and generally reliable maps 
before me, the Teton is represented as having ruptured the narrow isthmus 
of the Cracon du Nei, and fallen into the Missouri instead of into Maria's 
river ; but I have satisfied myself, by advices direct from the ^N>t, that this 
is an eiTor. 
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sion since noon. During his [Captain Clark's] absence the 
[main] party had been occupied in dressing skins ; and, 
being able to rest themselves, were nearly freed from their 
lameness and swollen feet. All this night and the whole 
of the following day, June ytk^ it rained, the wind being 
from the southwest, off the mountains; yet the rivers are 
falling, and the thermometer is 40^ above zero. The rain 
continued till the next day, June 8M, at ten o'clock, when 
it cleared off and the weather became fine, the wind high 
from the southwest. The rivers at the point have now 
fallen six inches since our arrival, and this morning the 
water of the south fork became of a reddish-brown color, 
while the north branch continued of its usual whitish appear- 
ance. The mountains to the south are covered with snow. 

June gtk.* We now consulted upon the course to be pur- 
sued. On comparing our observations, we were more than 
ever convinced of what we had already suspected, that Mr. 
Arrowsmith is incorrect in laying down, in the chain of 
Rocky mountains, one remarkable mountain called Tooth' 
mountain, nearly as far south as 43° — said to be so marked 
from (/. 2^^ the discoveries of a Mr. Fidler. We are row 
within icx> miles of the Rocky mountains, and in latitude 
47* 24' 12.8". • Therefore it is highly improbable that the 
Missouri should make such a bend to the south, before it 
reaches the Rocky mountains, as to have sufTcred Mr. 
Fidler to come as low as 45° along the eastern borders, 
without touching that river. Yet the general course of 

' The joint narratirc here resutnes. Captain LeiHs' return was noted on the 6th. 

* AjTovrsmith's is a well-known old ntl&s. This I'ooth mountain CUrk 
located conjccturally on I«wis' map of 1806 at alxHit 47** 30' N. lat.. and little 
west of iia^ \V. long. — under the circumstances a wonderfully close approxima- 
tion to the exact position of Teton Butte. The Mr. Fidler named was a but- 
reyor in the employ of the Hutlion's Day Company, some of whose determina- 
tions of latitude proved vety close — as, for example, those on the Red rirer for 
the parallel of 49^ N. 

* The mouth of Maria'* nrer 11 nearly np to 48° N. lat., and scarcely east of 
no"* 31' W. long. Lewis' E $9, 60, gives his observations in detail. 
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Maria's river from this place, for 59 miles, as far as Captain 
Lewis ascended^ was N. 69^ \V., and the south branch, or 
what we [now] consider to be the Missouri, which Captain 
Clark had examined as far as 45 miles in a straight line, 
ran in a course S. 29° W., and as far as it could be seen 
went considerably west of south ; whence we conclude that 
the Missouri itself enters the Rocky mountains to the 
north of 45° [nearer 47° in fact]. 

In 'writing to the President from our winter-quarters, 
we had already taken the liberty of advancing the south- 
ern extremity of Mr. Fidler's discoveries about a degree to 
the northward, from Indian information as to the bearing 
of the point at whicli the Missouri enters the mountains ; 
but we think actual observation will place it one degree 
still further to the northward. This information of Mr. 
Fidler's, however, incorrect as it is, affords an additionaJ 
reason for not pursuing Maria s river ; for if he came as low 
even as 47** and saw only small streams coming down from 
the mountains, it is to be presumed that these rivulets do 
not penetrate the Rocky mountains so far as to approach 
any navigable branch of the Columbia; and they are most 
probably the remote waters of some northern branch of 
the Missouri. In short, being already in latitude 47^* 24' 
[nearly 48°], we cannot reasonably hope by going further 
to the northward to find between this place and the Saska- 
shawan any stream which can, as the Indians assure us the 
Missouri does, possess a navigable current for some distance 

* To apprectftte the fallo«'in£ and preceding panig^rapht, we muil view then 
in historical perspective. It is one thing to look at the cRuoiry from a 
Pullman car: it was another to sight it from camp in 1805 — one thing to ilt 
down in nn eas^^-chiir in front of a good map in 1893, and another to confront 
the Continental Divide in order to make a map, feeling that the success or 
failure of the Expedition, perhaps the life or death of the party, depended npon 
choosing one of two rivers which offered such a dilemma. Before the invincible 
explorers lay a thouiand miles never trodden by the foot of white man ; l>ehind 
them, two thousand miles of water-course through a howling wildemeso ; bat 
there was that witliin them which rendered B correct decision at the month 
of Maria's river. 
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in the Rocky mountains. The Indians assure us also that 
the water of the Missouri is nearly transparent at the 
Falls — this is the case with the southern branch; that the 
Falls He a Uttle to the (/. ^jj) south of sunset from them — 
this too is in favor of the southern fork, for it bears con- 
siderably south of this place^ which is only a few minutes 
to the northward of Fort Mandan ; and that the Falls are 
below the Rocky mountains, and near the northern termi- 
nation of one range of those mountains. Now there is a 
ridge of mountains, which appear behind the South moun- 
tains and terminate to the southwest of us, at a sufficient 
distance from the unbroken chain of the Rocky mountains 
to allow space for several falls — indeed we fear for too 
many of them. If, too, the Indians had ever passed any 
stream as targe as this southern fork, on their way up the 
Missouri, they would have mentioned it; so that their 
silence also seems to prove that this branch must be the 
Missouri. The body of water, also, which it discharges, 
must have been acquired from a considerable distance in the 
mountains; for it could not have been collected in the 
parched plains between the Yellowstone and the Rocky 
mountains; since that country could not supply nourish- 
ment for the dry channels which we passed on the south, 
and the travels of Mr. Kidler forbid us to believe that it 
could have been obtained from the mountains toward the 
northwest. 

These observations, which satisfied our minds completely, 
we communicated to the party ; but every one of them 
was of a contrary opinion. Much of their belief depended 
on Crusatte, an experienced waterman on the Missouri, 
who gave it as his decided judgment that the north 
fork was the genuine Missouri. The men, therefore, men- 
tioned that, although they would most cheerfully follow us 
wherever we should direct, yet they were afraid that the 
south fork would soon terminate in the Rocky mountains, 
and leave us at a great distance from the Columbia. In 
order that nothing might be omitted which could prevent 
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our falling into an error, it was agreed that one of us'* 
should ascend the southern branch by land, until we reached 
cither the falls or the mountains. In the meantime, in order 
to lighten (/. 25^) ^^^ burdens as much as possible, we 
determined to deposit here one of the periogues, and all the 
heavy baggage which we could possibly spare, as well as 
some provision, salt, powder, and tools. This would at once 
lighten the other boats, and give them the crew which 
had been employed on board the pcriogue. 

June \oth. The weather being fair and pleasant wc dried 
all our baggage and merchandise, and made our deposit. 
These holes, or caches as they arc called by the Missouri 
traders, are very common, particularly among those who 
deal with the Sioux, as the skins and merchandise will keep 
perfectly sound for years; and be protected from robbery. 
Our cache is built in this manner: In the high plain on the 
north side of the Missouri, and 40 yards from a steep bluff, 
we chose a dry situation ; then describing a small circle of 
about 20 inches' diameter, we removed the sod as gently 
and carefully as possible. The hole is then sunk perpen- 
dicularly for a foot deep, or more if the ground be not firm. 
It is now worked gradually wider as wc descend, till at length 
it becomes six or seven feet deep, shaped nearly like a kettle 
or the lower part of a large still, with the bottom somewhat 
sunk at the center. As the earth is dug, it is handed up in 
a vessel and carefully laid on a skin or cloth, in which it is 
carried away, and usually thrown into the river, or concealed 
so as to leave no trace of it. A floor of three or four inches 
in thickness is then made of dry sticks, on which Is thrown 
hay, or a hide perfectly dry. The goods being well aired 
and dried, are laid on this floor, and prevented from touching 
the wall by other dried sticks, in proportion as the merchan- 
dise is stowed away. When the hole is nearly full, a skin is 
laid over the goods, and on this earth is thrown and beaten 

'* One pf tlic two captains, withmmeof the men. " 1 preferred undertaking" 
this reconnoi&unce, L.cwis E 57; and "accordingly gave orders to Drewyer, 
Joscpli Fields, Gibson and Goodricb to hold themselves in readiness to accom- 
pany mc," ibid, 5l. 



down until, with the addition of the sod first removed, the 
whole is on a level with the ground, and there remains not 
the slightest appearance of an excavation. In addition to 
this we made another of smaller dimensions, {p. 257) in 
which we placed all the baggage, some powder, and our 
blacksmith's tools, having previously repaired such of the 
tools we carry with us as require mending." To guard 
against accident we hid two parcels of lead and powder in 
the two distinct places. 

The red pcrioguc was drawn up on the middle of a small 
island, at the entrance of Maria's river, and secured, by being 
fastened to the trees, from the effect of any floods. In the 
evening there was a high wind from the southwest, accom- 
panied with thunder and rain. We now made another 
observation of the meridian altitude of the sun, and found 
that the mean latitude of the entrance of Maria's river, as 
deduced from three observations, is 47** 25' 17.2" north. 
We saw a small bird," like the blue thrush or catbird, whicli 
wc had not before met, and also observed that the bee-mar- 
tin or kingbird " is common to this country, although there 
are no bees here ; in fact wc have not met with the honey* 
bee since leaving the Osage river. 

June Wtk. This morning Captain Lewis with four men 
set out on their expedition up the south branch [1. /., the 

" Lewis E 60 pays a high tribute to John Shields: " We have been much 
iftdebtnl to the mgennily of this man on many occasions ; without having served 
•ny re^lor apprenticeship to any trade, he makes his own tools principally, and 
worVa extremely well in either wood or metal, and in this way has been extrccmly 
lemccftble to as, as well as t>cing n good hunter and an excellent water-man." 
I kept my eye on the Mandan Codex, to discover who was the blacksmith that 
did so well to supply (he party with com, without finding him named ; but we 
may be saliiiflcd now that it was Shields. 

" The Rocky Mountain bluebird, Sialia anti<a, as no doobt any ornitboloEist 
would surmise. In fact, it was the while ramped &hrike, laniuj fxtuhitoraiJft 
of Swainson.as I see from the good description o( the bird, and its nest and 
cgga, Lewis E 6i, 62. 

'* Both the common kingbird of the Atlantic States, Tyrannut carelintnsit, 
and a related species. Say's flycatcher, Tyrannua veriicaiit, are found in this 
region. The Codex docs not describe, but no doubt the text is right, ns Lewis 
knew the kingbird well in Virginia, where it is commonly called bee-maitio. 
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Missouri]. They soon reached the point [Cracon du Ncz] 
where Tansy river approaches the Missouri, and observ- 
ing a large herd of elk before them, descended and killed 
several, which they hung up along the river, so that the 
party in the boats might sec them as they came along. 
They then halted for dinner; but Captain Lewis, who had 
been for some days afflicted with dysentery, was now 
attacked with violent pains, attended by a high fcver/and 
was unable to go on. He therefore camped for the night 
under some willow-boughs. Having brought no medicine, 
he determined to try an experiment with the small twigs of 
the choke-cherry, which being stripped of their leaves and 
cut into pieces about two inches long, were boiled in pure 
water, till they produced a strong black decoction of an 
astringent bitter taste ; a pint of this he took at sunset, and 
repeated the dose an hour afterward. By ten o'clock he 
was perfectly relieved from pain, a gentle (/. 258) perspira- 
tion ensued, his fever abated, and in the morning he was 
quite recovered. 

One of the men " caught several dozen fish of two species. 
The first is about nine inches long, of a white color, round 
in shape ; the mouth is beset both above and below with a 
rim of fine sharp teeth, the eye moderately large, the pupil 
dark, the iris narrow, and of a yellowish-brown color. In 
form and size it resembles the white chub of the Potomac, 
though its head is proportionally smaller. These readily 
bite at meat or grasshoppers ; the flesh, though soft and of a 
fine white color, is not highly flavored. The second species 
is precisely of the form and about the size of the fish known 
by the name of the hickory-shad or old-wife, though it dif- 
fers from it in having the outer edge of both the upper and 
lower jaw set with a rim of teeth, and the tongue and palate 

" " Goodrich, who is remflrkably (ond of fishinj;,'' I.ewis E 63. Tlie first of 
these species is a percoid Ash, Stizostftlion canadtnse, a kind of pikc-peah, of 
elongate form, with subconic head, and sharp canines as well as villiform teeth. 
The second is one of the Missouri herrings, //yoJon ahsoiiits. « wrU-known 
clupeoid fish. I/, itrgitut is another species of this genos, also found in 
Mis&oiui watcn. 
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also defended by long sharp teeth bending inward ; the eye 
is very Urge, the iris wide, and of a silvery color. These do 
not inhabit muddy water, and the flavor is much superior to 
that of the former species. Of tiic first kind we had seen a 
few before we reached Maria's river ; but had found none 
of the last before we caught them in the Missouri above its 
junction with that river. The white cat [-fish, Ictalurus 
punctatus] continues as high as Maria's river, but they are 
scarce in this part of the Missouri, nor have we caught any 
of them since leaving the Mandans which weighed more 
than six pounds. 

Of other game they saw a great abundance, even in their 
» short march of nine miles. 

June I2/A. This morning Captain Lewis left the bank of 
the river, in order to avoid the steep ravines, which generally 
run from the shore to the distance of one or two miles in 
the plain. Having reached the open country he went for 
twelve miles in a course a little to the W. of S.W. ; when, 
[the sun becoming warm by nine o'clock, lie returned to the 
f river in quest of water, and to kill something for breakfast ; 
there being no water in the plain, and the buffalo, discover- 
|ing them before they came within gunshot, took (/>- 559) to 
r flight. They reached the banks in a handsome open low 
ground with Cottonwood, after three miles' walk. Here they 
saw two large brown bears, and killed them both at the first 
fire — a circumstance which has never before occurred since we 
have seen that animal. Having made a meal of a part, and 
■ bung the remainder on a tree, with a note for Captain Clark, 
they again ascended the bluffs into the open plains. Here 
they saw great numbers of the burrowing-squirrei, also some 
wolves, antelopes, mule-deer, and vast herds of buffalo. They 
soon crossed a ridge considerably higher than the surround- 
ing plains, and from its top had a beautiful view'* of the Rocky 

I* For A genenU riew of the main chain of Uie Rockjr tnoantflim, marking 
posiUoos of Dearhoin's river, Cadotte's Pass, anH the Vass of Maria's river, see 
P. R. R. Rep. Xn. pt. i., 1860. pi. lii. This l» subsUutially »hal Lcwi-t has 
in eight St tht& moment ; " on august <>pectacle anri &ttU rendered more formida- 
ble by tJic recollectiou Uut we hod them tu pass," Lewi& C 65. 
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mountains, which are now completely covered with snow- 
Their general course is from S.E. to N. of N.W., and they 
seem to consist of several ranges which successively rise above 
each other, till the most distant mingles with the clouds. 
After traveling twelve miles they again met the river, where 
there was a handsome plain of cottonwood ; though it was 
not sunset, and they had only come 27 miles, yet Captain 
Lewis felt weak from his late disorder, and therefore deter- 
mined to go no further that night." 

In the course of the day they killed a quantity of game 
and saw some signs of otter as well as beaver, and many 
tracks of the brown bear; they also caught great quantities 
of the white fish mentioned yesterday. With the broad- 
leaved Cottonwood [Pofiu/us mont/i/i^ra], which has formed 
the principal timber of the Missouri, is here mixed another 
species [y. angusti/oIia\ differing from the first only in 
the narrowness of its leaf and the greater thickness of its 
bark. The leaf is long, oval, acutely pointed, about 2% or 
three inches long and from three-quarters of an inch to an 
inch in width; it is smooth and thick, sometimes slightly 
grooved or channeled, with the margin a little serrate, the 
upper disk of a common, the lower of a whitish green. 
This species seems to be preferred by the beaver to the 
broad-Ieaved, probably because the former affords a deeper 
and softer bark. 

(/. 260) June iitk. They left camp at sunrise, and 
ascending the river-hills went for six miles in a course 
generally southwest, over a country which, though more 
waving than that of yesterday, may still be considered 
level. At the extremity of this course they overlooked a 
most beautiful plain, where were infinitely more buffalcr 
than we had ever before seen at a single view. To the 
southwest arose from the plain two mountains of a singular 

^' '* This evening 1 ate ver)- heartily, and after pening the transactiors of the 
flay amused myself catcliingtliusc white Ibfa mCDliuuetl yesterday ; . . . 1 caught 
upward of a dozen in a few miautes ; they bit most freely at the melt of a den* 
which goodrich had brought with him for the purpose of fishing," Lewis £ 65. 
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appearance, more like ramparts of high fortifications than 
works of nature. They are square figures" with sides rising 
perpendicularly to the height of 250 feet, formed of yellow 
clay, and the tops seemed to be level plains. Finding that 
the river here bore considerably to the south, and fearful of 
passing the falls before reaching the Rocky mountains, 
they now changed their course to the south, and leaving 
those insulated hills to the right, proceeded across the plain. 

In this direction Captain Lewis had gone about two 
miles, when his cars were saluted with the agreeable sound 
of a fall of water, and as he advanced a spray, which seemed 
driven by the high southwest wind, arose above the plain 
like a column of smoke, and vanished in an instant. Toward 
this point he directed his steps; the noise Increased as he 
approached, and soon became too tremendous to be mistaken 
for anything but the Great Falls of the Missouri. Having 
traveled seven miles after Brst hearing the sound, he reached 
the falls about twelve o'clock. The hiJls as he approached 
were difficult of access and 200 feet high. Down these he 
hurried with impatience ; and, seating himself on some 
rocks under the center of the falls, enjoyed the sublime 
spectacle of this stupendous object, which since the crea- 
tion had been lavishing its magnificence upon the desert, 
unknown to civilization. 

The river immediately at this cascade is 300 yards wide, 
and is pressed in by a perpendicular cliff on the left, which 
rises to about 100 feet and extends up the stream for a 
mile; on the right the bluff is also perpendi- (/>, 26/) cular 
for 300 yards above the falls. For 90 or 100 yards from 
the left cliff, the water falls in one smooth, even sheet, over 
a precipice of at least 80 feet. The remaining part of the 
river precipitates itself with a more rapid current, but 
being received as it falls by the irregular and somewhat 
projecting rocks below, forms a splendid prospect of per- 
fectly white foam, 200 yards in length and 80 in perpendic- 

" Hlerations which answer this tlescripHon, both in figure and direction, are 
aow ctillid Square Butte and Crow-n Boite, See nut« ". p. 413. 
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ular elevation. This spray is dissipated into a thousand 
shapes, sometimes Hying up in columns of 15 or 20 feet, 
which are then oppressed by larger masses of the white 
foam, on all which the sun impresses the brightest colors of 
the rainbow. As it rises from the fall it beats with fuiy 
against a ledge of rocks which extend across the river at 150 
yards from the precipice. From the perpendicular cUff on 
the north, to the distance of 120 yards, the rocks rise only a 
few ft:ct above the water; when the river is high the stream 
finds a channel across them 40 yards wide and near the 
higher parts of the ledge, which then rise about 20 feet and 
terminate abruptly within 80 or 90 yards of the southern 
side. Between them and the perpendicular cliff on the south 
the whole body of water runs with great swiftness. A few 
small cedars grow near this ridge of rocks, which serves 
as a barrier to defend a small plain of about three acres, 
shaded with cottonwood, at the lower extremity of which is 
a grove of the same tree, where are several Indian cabins of 
sticks; below the point of them the river is divided by a 
large rock, several feet above the surface of the water, and 
extending down the stream for 20 yards. At the distance of 
300 yards from the same ridge is a second abutment of solid 
perpendicular rock about 60 feet high, projecting at right 
angles from the small plain on the north for 134 yards into 
the river. After leaving this, the Missouri again spreads 
itself to its usual distance of 300 yards, though with more 
than its ordinary rapidity." 

""After wrighling this imperfect description I again viewed the falls and 
was so much disgusted with the imperfect idea which it conveyed of the scene 
ihAi I (]cicnnined to draw my pen acroiu it and begin agin, but then reflected 
that I could not perhaps succeed better than pening the ftnt imprei^iomi of the 
Blind ; I wished for the pencil of Salvator Rosa [" a Titian " interlined] or the 
pen of Thompson [James Thomson, author of the '* Seasons "], that I might be 
enabled to give to the enlightened world sujme jiut idea of this truly mognifiBccnt 
and Huhlimely grand object, which has from the commencement of lime been 
concealed from the view of civilized man ; but this was fruitless and vain. 
I most sincerely regrcted that I had not brought a crinieeobMJura {sic^ with me by 
the~a«Eistanoe of which I could have hoped to have done better but alas this wa.s 
also oat of my reach ; I therefore with the assistance of my pen only indeavonred 
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(/. 262) The hunters who had been sent out now returned 
loaded with bufTalo-meat, and Captain Lewis can:iped (or 
the night under a tree near the falls. Tlie men were again 
dispatched to hunt Tor food against the arrival of the 
party, and Captain Lewis walked down the river to dis- 
cover, if possible, some place where the canoes might be 
safely drawn on shore, in order to be transported beyond 
the falls. He returned, however, without discovering any 
such spot, the river for three miles below being one con- 
tinued succession of rapids and cascades, overhung with 
perpendicular bluffs from 150 to 200 feet high ; in short, it 
seems to have worn itself a channel through the solid rock. 
In the afternoon they " caught in the falls some of both 
kinds of the white fish, and half a dozen trout'" from 16 to 
23 inches long, precisely resembling, in form and in the 
position of the fins, the mountain or speckled trout of the 
United States, except that the specks of the former are of 
a deep black, while those of the latter are of a red or gold 
color. They have long sharp teeth on the palate and 
tongue, and generally a small speck of red on each side, 

to trace some of the stronger features of this seen by the na&istAnce of which uid 
mj recollectioa oJded by some able pencil I hope fitiU to give to the world some 
faint idea of an object which at this momeul iills me with such pleasure and 
aalonuhment," etc. I^ewis \L, 70, Lewis elsewhere speaks of sketching the 
CaHi, and a view of them (scenery, not the map) embellishes at Icut one of the 
Uter editions of the lliictory. But 1 have never found, anywhere in the Clark- 
tfiddle ooTTtspundcnce, the slightest reference \o such a picture as the DubUn 
edition presents, nor i£ there anything of the sort in the codices. It is therefore 
a late embellishment, from the imagination pmbably, and a copy of the Philadel- 
phia cd, of 1814 is " perfect " without any such plate. I iipeak beyond of the 
map of the falls, which is an entirely different plate. A tinted view of the (nils 
it given in the V. R. R. Rep. XII. pt. i, pi. Ix., i860; and modem picture* are 
of coarse abundant and ea&ily accessible. 

'•That is to say, Goodrich did. " My fare is reoUy sumptuoDS this evening ; 
bofloloe's humps, tongues, and marrowboDcs, hne Ironl, parched meal, pepper 
•Dd salt, and a good appetite." Lewis E 72. 

"•The identical fish named Salar Invisi by Girard, Proc. Philada. Acad., 
1856, p. 310, the types of his species being taken by Dr. Geo. Suckley at the 
Falls : tee P. R. R. Rep. XII. pt. ii., 1&60. p. 348, pi. Ixxii. It is not, how- 
ever, Bpedfically distinct from 5ii///i«' /ur/uraluj. For the white fish, see 
oolc ", p. 362. 
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behind the front ventral fins; the flesh is of a pale yel- 
lowish-red, or when in good order of a rose-colored 
red. 

June 14/A. This morning one of the men [J. Fields] was 
sent to Captain Clark with an account of the discovery of 
the falls, and after employing the rest in preserving the meat 
which had been killed yesterday, Captain Lewis proceeded 
to examine the rapids above. From the falls he directed 
his course southwest up the river. After passing one con- 
tinued rapid, and three small cascades, each three or four 
feet high, he reached at the distance of five miles a second 
fall. The river is about 400 yards wide, and for the dis- 
tance of 300 yards throws itself over to the depth of 19 feet, 
so irregularly that he gave it the name of the Crooked falls. 
From the southern shore it extends obliquely upward 
about 150 yards, and then form^ an acute angle downward 
nearly to the commence- (^. ^djjment of four small islands 
close to the northern side. From the perpendicular pitch 
to these islands, a distance of more than lOO yards, the 
water glides down a sloping rock, with a velocity almost 
equal to that of its fall. Above this fall the river bends 
suddenly to the northward. 

While viewing this place Captain Lewis heard a loud 
roar above him, and crossing the point of a hill for a few 
hundred yards, he saw one of the most beautiful objects in 
nature. 

The whole of the Missouri is suddenly stopped by one 
shelving rock, which, without a single niche, and with an 
edge as straight and regular as if formed by art, stretches 
itself from one side of the river to the other for at least a 
quarter of a mile. Over this the water precipitates itself 
in an even, uninterrupted sheet, to the perpendicular depth 
of 50 feet, whence dashing against the rocky bottom it 
rushes rapidly down, leaving behind it a spray of the 
purest foam across the river. The scene which it presented 
was indeed singularly beautiful, since, without any of the 
wild, irregular sublimity of the lower falls, it combined all 
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the regular elegances which the fancy of a painter would 
select to form a beautiful waterfall. The eye had scarcely 
been regaled with this charming prospect, when at the 
distance of half a mile. Captain Lewis observed another of 
a similar kind. To this he immediately hastened, and 
found a cascade stretching across the whole river for a 
<)uarter of a mile, with a descent of 14 feet, though the 
perpendicular pitch was only six feet. This too, in any 
other neighborhood, would have been an object of great 
magnificence; but after what he had just seen, it became 
of secondary interest. His curiosity being, however, awak- 
ened, he determined to go on, even should night overtake 
him, to the head of the fails. 

He therefore pursued the southwest course of the river, 
which was one constant succession of rapids and small cas- 
cades, at every one of which the bluffs grew lower, or the 
bed of the river became more on a level with the plains. 
At the distance of 2% miles he arrived at another cata- 
(/. 26^) ract, of 26 feet. The river is here 600 yards wide, 
but the descent is not immediately perpendicular, though 
the river falls generally with a regular and smooth sheet ; 
for about one-third of the descent a rock protrudes to a 
small distance, receives the waiter in its passage, and gives 
it a curve. On the south side is a beautiful plain, a few feet 
above the level of the falls; on the north, the country is 
more broken, and there is a hill not far from the river. 
Just below the falls is a little island in the middle of the 
river, well covered with timber. Here on a cottonwood 
tree an eagle had fixed her nest, and seemed the undisputed 
mistress of a spot, to contest whose dominion neitlicr man 
nor beast would venture across the gulfs that surround it, 
and which is further secured by the mist rising from the 
falls. This solitary bird could not escape the observation 
of the Indians, who made the eagle*s nest a part of their 
description of the falls, which now proves to be correct in 
almost every particular, except that they did not do justice 
to the height. Just above this is a cascade of about five 
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feet, beyond which, as far as could be discerned, the veloc- 
ity of the water seenned to abate. 

Captain Lewis now ascended the hill which was behind 
him, and saw from its top a delightful plain, extending from 
the river to the base of the Snow [Rocky] *' mountains, to 
the south and southwest. Along this wide level country the 
Missouri pursued its winding course, filled with water to 
its even and grassy banks, while, about four miles above, 
it was joined by a large [Medicine or Sun] river, flowing 
from the northwest through a valley three miles in width, 
and distinguished by the timber which adorned its shores. 
The Missouri itself stretches to the south in one unruffled 
stream of water, as if unconscious of the roughness it must 
soon encounter, and bearing on its bosom vast flocks of 
geese; while numerous herds of buffalo arc feeding on the 
plains which surround it. 

Captain Lewis then descended the hill, and directed his 
course toward the river falling in from the west. He soon 
{p. 26s) met a herd of at least l.OOO buflfalo, and being 
desirous of providing for supper, shot one of them. The 
animal immediately began to bleed, and Captain Lewis, 
who had forgotten to reload his rifle, was intently watching 
to see him fait, when he beheld a large brown bear which 
was stealing on him unperceived, and was already within 
20 steps. In the first moment of surprise he lifted his rifle, 
but remembering instantly that it was not charged, and 
that he had no time to reload, he felt that there was no 
safety but in flight. It was in the open level plain— not 
a bush nor a tree within 300 yards, the bank of the 
river sloping and not more than three feet high, so that 
there was no possible mode of concealment. Captain 
Lewis therefore thought of retreating in a quick walk, as 
fast as the bear advanced, toward the nearest tree ; but as 
soon as he turned, the bear ran open>mouthed and at full 

*• The Rocky mountains have at vonmis timo been designated as the Shining 
mountains. Snow or Snowey mountains, Stone or Stoney mountaios, Rock moan. 
udoG, and by several equivalents in ather languages. 
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speed upon him. Captain Lewis ran about 80 yards, but 
finding that the animal gained on him fast, it Hashed on his 
mind that, by getting into the water to such a depth that 
the bear would be obliged to attack him swimming, there 
was still some chance of his life ; he therefore turned short, 
plunged into the river about waist-deep, and facing about 
presented the point of his cspontoon. The bear arrived at 
the water's edge within 20 feet of him ; but as soon as he 
put himself in this posture of defense, the bear seemed 
frightened, and wheeling about, retreated with as much 
precipitation as he had pursued. Very glad to be released 
from this danger, Captain Lewis returned to the shore, 
and observed him run with great speed, sometimes looking 
back as if he expected to be pursued, till he reached the 
woods. He could not conceive the cause of the sudden 
alarm of the bear, but congratulated himself on his escape 
when he saw his own track torn to pieces by the furious 
animal, and learned from the whole adventure never to 
suffer his riHc to be a moment unloaded. 

He now resumed his progress in the direction which the 
bear had taken, toward the western [Sun] river, and found it 
a hand-(^.^(5tf) some stream about 20oyards wide, apparently 
deep, with a gentle current ; its waters clear, and its banks, 
which were formed principally of dark brown and blue clay, 
about the same height as those of the Missouri — that is, 
from three to five feet. What is singular is, that the river 
docs not seem to overflow its banks at any season, while it 
might be presumed, from its vicinity to the mountains, 
tliat the torrents arising from the melting of the snows 
would sometimes cause it to swell beyond its limits. The 
contrary fact would induce a belief that the Rocky moun- 
tains yield their snows very reluctantly and equably to the 
sun. and are not often drenched by very heavy rains. This 
river is i^o doubt that which the Indians call Medicine 
river." which they mentioned as emptying into the Mis- 
souri just above the falls. 
" " Midison R. or Miib-p4h-p«h, abi-hah," Cluk C 349 ; now Sun river. 
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After examining Medicine river, Captain Lewis set out 
at half after six o'clock in the evening, on his return to the 
camp, which he estimated to be at the distance of twelve 
miles. In going through the low grounds on Medicine 
river, he met an animal which at a distance he thought was a 
wolf; but on coming within 60 paces, it proved to be some 
brownish-yellow animal standing near its burrow, which, 
when he came nigh, crouched and seemed as if about to 
spring on him. Captain Lewis fired, and the beast dis* 
appeared in its burrow. From the track and the general 
appearance of the animal he supposed it to be of the tiger 
kind." He then went on;" but, as if the beasts of the 
forests had conspired against him, three buffalo bulls, 
which were feeding with a large herd at the distance of 
half a mile, left their companions and ran at full speed 
toward him. He turned round, and unwilling to give up 
the field, advanced toward them. When they came within 
100 yards they stopped, looked at him for some time, 
and then retreated as they came. He now pursued his 
route in the dark, reflecting on the strange adventures 
and sights of the day, which crowded on his mind so 
rapidly that he would have been inclined to believe it all 
enchantment, if the thorns of the prickly-pear, piercing his 
feet, had not {p. 26f) dispelled at every moment the illu- 
sion. He at last reached the party, who had been very 
anxious for his safety, and who had already decided on the 
route which each should take in the morning to look for 

"Probably the wolrerene orcarcajoQ, Guh lutcut. 

'* " It now wcmed to m* that all the beasts of the neighbourhood had made a 
league to destroy mc, or that dame [ortitne was disposed to amw^e hcr!>elf at my 
cxpence, for I had not proceeded more than 300 yards from tlie burrow of this 
tygcr cat, before three bull biiflaloe. which wer feeding with a large herd about 
lialf amilconmylcft.seperated from the herd and ran full speed lowanh me. . . 
I . . . did not lliink it prudent to remain all night at this p^locc which really from 
the succession of curious adveatures wore the impression on my mind of inchant- 
mcnt ; at somelimes for a moment I thought it might be a dream ; but the 
prickley pears which pierced my feet very severely once in a while, particularly 
after it grrw dark, convinced me that I wan really awake," Lewis E 9o. 
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him. Being much fatigued, he supped and slept well 
during the night. 

June \^th. The men were again sent out, to bring in the 
game [Drewyer] killed yesterday and to procure more. 
They also obtained a number of fine trout, and several 
small catfish, weighing about four pounds and differing 
from the white catfish lower down the Missouri. On 
awaking this morning Captain Lewis found a targe rattle- 
snake coiled on the trunk of a tree under which he had 
been sleeping. He killed it and found it like tliose we had 
seen before, differing from those of the Atlantic States, not 
in its colors, but in the form and arrangement of them ; it 
had 176 scuta on the abdomen, and 17 half-formed** scuta 
on the tail. There is a heavy dew on the grass about 
camp every morning, which no doubt proceeds from the 
mist of the falls, as it takes place nowhere in the plains or 
on the river, except here. The messenger [Joseph Fields] 
sent to Captain Clark returned with information of his hav- 
ing arrived five miles below at a rapid, which he did not 
think it prudent to ascend, where he would wait till Cap- 
tain Lewis and his party rejoined him. 



On Tuesday** the llM, the day when Captain Lewis left 
us, we remained at the entrance of Maria's river and com- 
pleted the deposit of all the articles with which we could 
dispense. The morning had been fair, with a high wind 
from the southwest, which shifted in the evening to 
northwest, when the weather became cold and the wind 
high. The next morning, 

Wednesday^ \2th, we left camp with a fair day and a 

" Tlut is, the suttcaudal scuta or urosteges were in two rows, ihofc of one row 
■bernaiitifc with those of the other, and none extending across the tail. This 
species is Ctvtaiut confutntus ; the common one of the Atlantic States Is 
C. h»rridui. 

•• Here the narrative returns to the main party, which is about to go up the 
Missouri from Maria's rifcr ; Captain Lewis' party fcwing already above, at the 
Falls. It is contained la Codex R 84-93, in Lewis' band, but copied from 
a CUrk joumaJ, as written by the latter in the first person singular. 
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southwest wind. The river was now so crowded with 
islands that within the distance of io>^ miles we passed 
II of different dimensions, before reaching a high black 
bluff in a bend on the left, where we saw a great number 
of swallows \p€trochtUdon lunifrons]. Within \yi miles 
further we (/. 268) passed four small islands, two on each 
side, and at 15 miles from camp reached a spring, which the 
men called Grog spring. It is on the northern shore, at 
the [Cracon du Ncz, a] point where Tansy river approaches 
within 100 yards of the Missouri. 

From this place we proceeded three miles to a low bluff 
on the north, opposite an island, and spent the night in an 
old Indian camp. The bluffs under which we passed were 
composed of a blackish clay and coal for about 80 feet, 
above which for 30 or 40 feet is a brownish-yellow earth. 
The river is very rapid, and obstructed by bars of gravel 
and stone of different shapes and'sizes, so that three of our 
canoes were in great danger in the course of the day. Wc 
had a few drops of rain about two o'clock in the after- 
noon. The only animals we killed were elk and deer ; but 
we saw great numbers of rattlesnakes. 

Thursday, x^th. The morning was fair, and there was 
some dew on the ground. After passing two islands we 
reached, at the distance of a mile and a half, a small, rapid 
stream 50 yards wide, emptying on the south, rising in a 
mountain to the southeast, 12 or 15 miles distant, and at this 
time covered with snow. As it is the channel for the melted 
snow of that mountain, we called it Snow'* river. Oppo- 
site its entrance is another island ; at 1 ^ miles, a black bluff 
of slate on the south ; nine miles beyond which, after passing 
ten islands, we came-to on the southern shore, near an old 
Indian fortified camp, opposite the lower point of an island, 
having made 13 miles. The number of islands and shoals, 
the rapidity of the river, and the quantity of large stones, 

" Now Shonkin or Shankin river, one of several streams which drain the 
Highwocxl mountalDs. It runs about nortli into the Mi&souii, Immediately 
bclonr Furt Benton. 
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render the navigation very disagreeable. Along the banks 
we distinguished several tow bluffs or cliffs of slate. There 
were great numbers of geese and goslings ; the geese were 
not able to fly at this season. Gooseberries are ripe and 
in great abundance ; the yellow currant is also common, but 
not yet ripe. Our game consisted of buffalo and goats." 

(/. 26^) Friday, \^th. Again the day is fine. We made 
two miles to a small island in the southern bend, after pass- 
ing several bad rapids. The current becomes indeed swifter 
as we ascend, and the canoes frequently receive water as we 
drag them with difficulty along. At the distance of six 
miles, we reached Captain Clark's camp of June 4th, which is 
on the north side and opposite a large gravelly bar. Here 
the man [J. Fields] sent by Captain Lewis joined us. with 
the pleasing intelligence that he [Lewis] had discovered the 
falls, and was convinced that the course we were pursuing 
was that of the true Missouri. At \% miles we reached the 
upper point of an island, three-quarters of a mile beyond 
which we camped on the south, after making only 10,'^ miles. 
Along the river was but little timber, but much hard slate in 
the bluffs. 

Saturday, \<ftk. The morning being warm and fair, we 
set out at the usual hour, but proceeded with great diffi- 
culty, in consequence of the increased rapidity of the current. 
The channel is constantly obstructed by rocks and dangerous 
rapids. During the whole progress, the men are in the water 
hauling the canoes, and walking on sharp rocks and round 
stones, which cut their feet or cause them to fall. Rattle- 
snakes are so numerous that the men are constantly on their 
l^uard against being bitten by them ; yet they bear the 
fatigues with the most undiminished cheerfulness. We hear 
the roar of the falls very distinctly this morning. At 3)^ 
miles we came to a rock in a bend to the south, resembling a 
tower. At 6^ miles we reached a large creek on the south, 
which, after one of our men, we called Shields' " river. It is 

** " Kflletl a Goftt, uid Frazter 3 BuSuloe." Clftrk in Lewis E 87. 

* NoH' known as Highwood creek or river, from tUc mounlaitu of the same 
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rapid in its course, about 30 yards wide, and on sending a 
person five miles up it proved to have a fall of 15 feet, and 
some timber on its low ground. Above this river the bluffs 
of the Missouri are of red earth, mixed with strata of black 
stone; below it we passed some white clay in the banks, 
which mixes with water in every respect like {p. 2yo) flour. 
At 3)^ miles we reached a point on the north, opposite an 
island and a bluff; \% miles further, after passing some 
red bluffs, we came-to on the north side, having made 
twelve miles. Here we found a rapid so difficult that we 
did not think proper to attempt the passage this evening, 
and therefore sent to Captain Lewis to apprise him of our 
arrival. We saw a number of geese, ducks, crows, and black- 
birds to-day, the two former with their young. The river 
rose a Httic this evening, but the timber is still so scarce 
that we could not procure enough for our use during the 
night. 

June i6tA. Some rain (ell last night; this morning the 
weather was cloudy, and the wind high from the southwest. 
We passed the rapid " by doubly manning the periogue and 
canoes, and halted at the distance of 1^ miles to examine 
the rapids above, which we found to be a continued succes- 
sion of cascades as far as the view extended, which was about 
two miles. About a mile above where we halted was a large 
[Portage] creek, falling in on the south, opposite which is a 
large sulphur spring," falling over the rocks on the north. 
Captain Lewis arrived " at two o'clock from the falls, about 

Dame, which this stream drains to the northwest. See Clark'^ nap, where the 
Ktrcftm )!> charted, though without ajiy niune, betwccQ Snow river and Portage 
cmk. It must not lie confoanded with a certain branch of the Yellowstone 
which Clark also nanicd for John SliielJs, the ingeaiout) artificer of the Expe- 
dition. 

■* This rapid is shown on the map of the falls, below Portage creek, marked 
"8 feet fall," On passing it, a halt is. made on the " south." i. t., larboard or 
left hand going up river, but then the river \* crossed to tnakc camp. 

•' This spring is shown Vn the map of the falls : see the plate, where " Sul- 
phur spring " is lettered. 

** " Found the Indian woman extreemly ill and much reduced hy ber indisposi- 
Uon. this gave me some concern, as well for the poor object herself, then witli 
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five miles above us, and after consulting upon the subject of 
the portage, we crossed the river and formed a camp on the 
north, having come three-quarters of a mile to-day. 

From our own observation wc had deemed the south side 
to be the most favorable for a portage ; but two men sent 
out for the purpose of examining it reported that the creek 
and the ravines intersected the plains so deeply that it was 
impossible to cross it. Captain Clark therefore resolved to 
examine more minutely what was the best route. The four 
canoes were unloaded at the camp, and then sent across the 
river, where, by means of strong cords, they were hauled 
over the first rapid, whence they may be easily drawn into 
the creek. Finding that the portage would be at all events 
too long to enable us to carry the boats on our shoulders, 
six men were set to work to make wheels for car- (/. 2ji) 
riages to transport them. Since leaving Maria's river the 
wife of Chaboneau, our interpreter, has been dangerously ill, 
but she now found great relief from the mineral water of the 
sulphur spring. It is situated about 200 yards from the 
Missouri, into which it emptiesover a precipice of rock about 
25 feet high. The water is perfectly transparent, strongly 
impregnated with sulphur, and we suspect iron also, as the 
color of the hills and blufTs in the neighborhood indicates 
the presence of that metal. In short, the water to all appear- 
ance is precisely similar to that of Howycr's sulphur spring 
in Virginia. 

June xyth. Captain Clark set out, with five men, to explore 
the country ; the rest were employed in hunting, making 
wheels, and in drawing the five canoes and all the baggage 
[" about a mile and a half," Gass] up the creek, which we 
now call Portage creek." From this creek there is a gradual 

a foang child in her arms, as from the consideration of her being our only depends 
ence for n friendty negociuioa with the Snake Indiatu, upon whom we depend 
for horses to assist as in our portage from the Missouri to the coluiobia river," 
Lewis E 82. 

" So named in this work, as the base of the operations for making the long 
portage of the Great Falls. It is now known as Belt Mountain creek, from the 
tooooiains which it drains northwestwardly. A north branch of it also drains 
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ascent to the top of the high plain, while the bluffs of the 
creek lower down, and of the Missouri both above and below 
its entrance, were so steep as to render it almost impracticable 
to drag them up from the Missouri. We found great diffi- 
culty and some danger In even ascending the creek thus far, 
in consequence of the rapids and rocks of the channel of 
the creek, which just above where we brought the canoes 
has a fall of 6ve feet, with high steep bluffs beyond it. 
We were very fortunate in finding, just below Portage creek, 
a Cottonwood tree about 22 inches in diameter, large enough 
to make the carriage- wheels. It was, perhaps, the only one 
of the same size within 20 miles; and the cottonwood which 
we are obliged to employ in the other parts of the work is 
extremely soft and brittle. The mast of the white periogue, 
which we mean to leave behind, supplied us with two axle- 
trees. 

There are vast quantities of buffalo feeding on the plains 
or watering in the river, which is also strewed with the float- 
ing carcasses and limbs of these animals. They go in large 
herds to water about the falls, and as all the passages to the 
river near that place are nar- {p. 2y2) row and steep, the fore- 
most arc pressed into the river by the impatience of those 
behind. In this way we have seen ten or a dozen disappear 
over the falls in a few minutes. They afford excellent food 
for the wolves, bears, and birds of prey; which circumstance 
may account for the reluctance of the bears to yield their 
dominion over the neighborhood. 

June \%th. The pcrioguc was drawn up a little below our 
camp, and secured in a thick copse of willow-bushes. We 
now began to form a cache or place of deposit/^ and 

from south slopes of the Highw-ood mountain-i, and the united streams come 
out thrciui;h the gap between the latter and I.iltic BeU mnuntama. It is called by 
mistake Bear creek on one map before me. Portage creek is the last point 
named in the Summary Statement of pUces on the Missouri, up (o the Great 
Falls. For here the Statement proceeds with the itinerary of what was 
regarded as the shortest and most practicable route from Missourian to Colum- 
bian waters, bein^ nearly that taken by Captain Lewis in retuminpf. in 1806, 
from certaia waters (Big Blackfoot river) of the Columbia to the Falls direct. 
** Shown on the map of the falls, below I'onage creek, at ilie spot marked 
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lo dry our goods and other articles which required inspec- 
tion. The wagons are completed. Our hunters brought us 
ten deer, and we shot two out of a herd of buffalo that came 
to water at Sulphur spring. There is a species of goose- 
berry [probably Rides oxyacant/ioides], growing abundantly 
among the rocks on the sides of the chfTs. It is now ripe, of 
a pale red color, about the size of the common gooseberr)', 
and Uke it is an ovate pericarp of soft pulp enveloping a 
number of small whitish seeds, and consisting of a yellowish, 
slimy, mucilaginous ^bstancc, with a sweet taste ; the sur- 
face of the berry is covered with a glutinous, adhesive matter, 
and its fruit, though ripe, retains its withered corolla. The 
shrub itself seldom rises more than two feet high, is much 
branched, and has no thorns. The leaves resemble those of 
the common gooseberry, except in being smaller, and the 
berry is supported by separate peduncles or foot-stalks half 
an Inch long. There are also immense quantities of grass- 
hoppers [CahpUnus sprt'tus\ of a brown color, on the plains ; 
they, no doubt, contribute to the lowncssof the grass, which 
is not generally more than three inches high, though it is 
soft, narrow-leaved, and affords a fine pasture for the buffalo. 
June \gth. The wind blew violently to-day, as it did yes- 
terday, and as it does frequently in this open country, where 
there is not a tree to break or oppose its force. Some men 
were sent for the meat killed yesterday, which, fortunately, 
had not been discovered by the wolves. Another party 
[Drewyer, Shannon, R. Fields] went to Medicine river 
[above the falls] in quest of elk. which we hope may be 
(a ^73) induced to resort there, from there being more 
wood in that neighborhood than on the Missouri. All the 
rest were occupied in packing the baggage and mending 
their moccasins, in order to prepare for the portage. We 
caught a number of the white Bsh. but no catBsh or trout. 
Our poor Indian woman, who had recovered so far as to 

"Deposit." CuDp is still on the north, hjr Sulphur !ipnng, hut mcnnwhilc the 
ouMci and tMggage lure been ukva across the Mi&aouri ti> a puinl un Portage 
creek. 
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walk out, imprudently ate a quantity of the white-apple 
[Psora/ca csculrnta], which, with some dried fish, occasioned 
a return of her fever." 

The meridian altitude of the sun's lower limb, as observed 
with the octant by back observation, was 53* 15', giving as 
the latitude of our camp 47"* 8' 59.5" " 

Jutu 20th. As we were desirous of getting meat enough 
to last us during the portage, so that the men might not be 
diverted from their labor to look for food, we sent out four 
hunters to-day; they killed II buffalo. This was indeed 
an easy labor, for there are vast herds coming constantly to 
the opposite bank of the river to water; they seem also to 
make much use of the mineral water of Sulphur spring, 
but whether from choice, or because it is more convenient 
than the river, we cannot determine, as they sometimes pass 
near the spring and go on to the river. Besides this spring, 
brackish water, or that of a dark color impregnated with 
mineral salts, such as we have frequently met on the Mis- 
souri, may be found in small quantities, in some of the steep 
ravines on the north side of the river, opposite us and at the 
falls. 

Captain Clark returned this evening, having examined 
the whole course of the river, and fixed the route most prac- 
ticable for the portage. The first day, the 17///, he was 
occupied in measuring the heights and distances along the 
banks of the river, and slept near a ravine at the foot of the 
Crooked falls, having very narrowly escaped falling into the 
river, where he would have perished inevitably, in descend- 

" " I rebuked Sharbono severely for suffering her to indulge herself in such 
food, he being privy to it and having been prcviuusly told wlmt she must only 
cat," Lewis E 96. Whatever the case may have been. Sacajawea wa* certainly 
a very sick M-oman. She was delirious at times, and excited the grai*c3t appre- 
hensions on the part of both the ofKcers, whn were unreniitling in their 3ttcn< 
tioDS. The codex giN-es her sjinptoms and treatment day by day — and the latter 
was of the berok order, like everything else tho^e great men did. Forgetting 
perhaps the tender age of her infant, ihcy diagnosed her case as " suppression 
of the mentis." and undertook to regulate her counes with the same precision 
with which they attended to those of the Missouri river. 

* It is about 47' 36' N,; the longitude a little more than iii* W. 
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ing the cliffs near the grand cataract. The next day, the 
18/V he continued the same occupation, and arrived in the 
afternoon at the junction of Medicine and Missouri rivers; 
up the iat- (/. 2j^ ) ter lie ascended and passed, at the distance 
of a mile, an island and a little timber in an eastward bend of 
the river. One mile beyond this, became to the lower point 
of a large island ; another small island is in the middle of the 
river, and one is near the left [-hand going up] shore, opposite 
the head of which he camped, near the mouth of a creek" 
[Flattery run], which appeared to rise in the South moun- 
tains. These three islands are opposite each other; he gave 
them the name of the Whitcbear islands, from observing 
some of those animals on them. He killed a beaver, an elk, 
and eight buffalo. One of the men [Willard], who was sent 
a short distance from the camp to bring home some meat, 
was attacked by a white bear, closely pursued within 40 paces 
of the camp, and narrowly escaped being caught. Captain 
Clark immediately went with three men in quest of the bear, 
which he was afraid might surprise another of the hunters 
(Colter], who was out collecting the game. The bear was, 
however, too quick, for before Captain Clark could reach 
the man, the bear had attacked him and compelled him 
to take refuge in the water. He now ran off as they 
approached, and it being late they deferred pursuing him 
till the next morning. 

** To-day discovering the famous fountain : " the largest fountain I ever saw, 
and doubt if it is not the largest in America," Clark in Lewis E loo : see next 
chapter. 

" This creek, tike several others which fall into the Missouri from the S. or 
S.E., above and below the Great Falls, comes from the Little Belt mountains. 
It is now Called Sand coulee, and there is a town on it ot the same name, 
lettered Sand Coulte by the ingenious en^aver of a certain military map, A 
railroad from Great Falls goes by, to points in the Hlghwood and Little Belt 
mountains. 
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C*unc of the pvitose detenDineil upoa— Dncripticra ol the caKa<lcs aiiil npul* frun Metliciae 
river, above the iaU», down to PorUge creek, bdow the lalU — A Etext louoiaiti — A fiihias- 
duck — The partagv boctia Am] » ci»p Mt oppo«ir« While Bear UUaiI«— Misvns huBlerv — 
Sbanuon nil] atncnt— A tkin-boai fiitcU up— J. F'icUls' eacuunier with u bear— Bean very 
ironbloome — Cache compleicd at Portajce creek — Progrcis of iHe portafe — Violent (lonn of 
rain and hail — Narrow e»cape of Captain Clark and some of the party who return to camp 
at Willow run— Men much brutMd by bjuliionek^A reoiarlcablB fiaiiiiiain — Buffalo very 
nuiBerou* — A heavy dew— The porlai^ paMcd al la»t — Detail* of it» length and coune — A 
bear-hunt — The Rocky Mountain rat— The building of the boat — Meieotological obaervM- 
lionv— A uaturaiphenonten(>[i — Ob^wr^'aoce of the Fuarlb of July— Heavy hBiUtom — The 
kit fox — A liu?alo-hunt— Tlie boat prove« a failure, and i* abAodcned — Captain Clark, with 
tea men, goei up river to find wood for canoe*— The boat talcen to pieco and cached— 
Sergeani Ordway, with four cjnoes and eight men, goe« up river to join Captain ClarW — 
Mo«qtuloe» and gnata very I roublcto me— Sergeant Pryor dt»1ocxl«> hti ihoulder— Captain 
L«wk tends the canoe« and haegage up to Captain Claik't camp, and goes to this camp hj 
)utd — l*he party arc there engaged In bnat-buil clings Very birge Indian lodge pasted — 
Flattery run- The new bostt> Uunched— Diatuices and bearings of mouDtaia chuns— Fort 
mountain. 

/^N the 19//*, Captain Clark, not being able to find the bear 
^■^ mentioned in tlic last chapter, spent the day iii exam- 
ining the country both above and below the Whitebear 
islands, and concluded that the place of his camp would be 
the best point for the [upper] extremity of the portage. 
The men were therefore occupied in drying the meat to be 
left there. Immense numbers of buffalo were everywhere 
around, and the men saw a summer-duck [Aixsponsa], which 
is now sitting. Next morning, the 20M, he crossed the level 
plain, fixing stakes to mark the route o( the portage, till he 
reached a large ravine, which would oblige us to make the 
portage farther from the river. After this, there being no 
other obstacle, he went to the [Missouri] river where [oppo- 
site mouth of Medicine river] he had first struck it, and took 
its courses and distances down to the [Portage creek] camp. 
From this draught and survey of Captain Clark's, we had now 
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a clear and connected view of the falls, cascades, and rapids 
of the Missouri.' 

This river is 300 yards wide at the point where it receives 
the waters of Medicine [Sun] river, which is 137 yards in 
width. The united current continues 328 poles to a 
(/. 2j6) small rapid on tlic north side, from which it gradu- 
ally widens to 1,400 yards, and at the distance of 548 poles 
reaches the head of the rapids, narrowing as it approaches 
them. Here the hills on the north, which had withdrawn 
from the bank, closely border the river, which, for the space 
of 320 poles, makes its way over the rocks, with a descent 
of 30 feet. In this course the current is contracted to 580 
yards, and after throwing itself over a small pitch of five 
feet, forms a beautiful cascade of 26 feet 5 inches ; this docs 
not, however, fall immediately or perpendicularly, being 
stopped by a part of the rock, which projects at about one- 
third of the distance. After descending this fall, and pass- 
ing the Cottonwood island on which the eagle has fixed her 
nest, the river goes on for 532 poles over rapids and little 
falls, the estimated descent of which is 13^ feet, till it is 



' The following paragraph should be read with reference to the map facing 
p. 261 of ibe i3i4 edition, which we reproduce in facsimile. The original of 
ihb b a beautifully executed colored sketch, by Clark, with the lettering in his 
haad. This occupies pp. 132, 133 of Codex E. It is drawn on a scale of 600 
polei to the inch, continuously on two facin([ page& of the codex, which, when 
laid out flat together, measure \^% inches long by 4f( biuad ; of which length 
only 10^ inches were engra%'ed, and the&e reduced to 6^ inches. The original 
take* to the Mi&souri bej'ond Smith's river, with Fort mountain in the extreme 
S.W. comer of thediart. The engraver's work was faithfully and cicariy done 
■a far as it west, though he abbreviated the lettering of the original — a draught 
opoa which no geographer or engineer could now look unmoved. 

What mean» of mensuration the explorers had at their command docs not 
appear from the pahU<hed rvarraltvc. But wc now know it was simply a spirit- 
level. Clark, in Lewis E 99, say« - " Took the liight with as mach accnracy as 
pouihle with a s[>crit level." These measarements were all Clark's, Oue of 
them, " S7 feet and ^ of an loch" reads curiously. I fully expected to hnd in 
the codex that it was 87!^ feet, with an "in " belonging to a phrase "in pitch" 
or ** in fall," and mistaken for inch. Dul CLurk, in Lewis E 99. reads clearly : 
"pitching cn'er a rock of 87 F. ^ of an Inch in hight." On the colored map, 
»Oo, which occupies pp. ija. 133 of Codex E. it is written "fl? feet ^ of an 
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joined by a large fountain, boiling up underneath the rocks 
ncartheedgeof the river, into which it falls with a cascade of 
eight feet. This is of the most perfect clearness, and rather 
of a bluish cast; even after falling into the Missouri, it 
preserves its color for half a mile. From this fountain the 
river descends with increased rapidity for the distance of 
214 poles, during which the estimated descent is five feet. 
From this, for a distance of 135 poles, the river descends [4 
feet 7 inches, including a perpendicular fall of 6 feet 7 
inches. The river has now become pressed into a space 
of 473 j'ards, and here forms a grand cataract, by falling over 
a plain rock the whole distance across the river, to the depth 
of 47 feet 8 inches. After recovering itself, the Missouri 
proceeds with an estimated descent of three feet ; till, at the 
distance of 102 poles, it is again precipitated down the 
Crooked falls of 19 feet perpendicular. Below this, at the 
mouth of a deep ravine, (/». 2'jj') is a fall of five feet; after 
which, for the distance of 970 poles, the descent is much 
more gradual, not being more than ten feet. Then suc- 
ceeds a handsome level plain, for the space of 178 poIes> 
with a computed descent of three feet, making a bend 

indi Pitch," in Gark'« hiind, where the engraver makes the phrase " S7 feet % 
in pitch." Thai the attoal sunrcy and draught of the falls were entirely Cap- 
tain Clark's work, i* generously acknowledged byCaplain I^wia : " Capt. Clark 
BOW fumiched me with the field notes of the KUr\-cy which he had made of the 
Mtsaouri and it's Cataracts, cascades. Ac." Lewis E 103. The text of this 
report occupies E 103-106, with courses and distances in poles, widths in yards, 
pitches in feet and inches, all in due tabular form. Modern science contirm* 
(he extraonlinary faithfulness of the description of the Great Falls as a whole. 
And the minute acconicy of the measurements in detail. The best contemporary 
skill in engineering, for the construction of the Black Eagle Falls dam for man- 
ufacturing purposes — a matter necessarily of prime pecuniary importance — ^veri- 
6» and confirms Lewis and Clark's figures, to a degree of minutcnc&s which 
must be regarded as little short of marvelous. Thus, a paper by Mr. Maurice 
.S. Parker. M. Am. Soc. C. E.. on " Black Eagle Falls Dam. Great FalU. Mon- 
tana," published in Trans. Amer. Soc. Civil Engr*.. Vol. XXVIII. No. i. for 
July, 1S9S, pp. 56-68. reproduces Lewia and Clark's publt&hed plate in fac- 
simile, together wilh many new illuitration&of the construction of this important 
work, and opens with the following reference to Lewis and Clark's work : 

" The Foils of the Missouri Rircr were first made known to the geographical 
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toward the north. Thence it descends during 480 poles, 
about l8}4 feet, when it makes a perpendicular fall of two 
feet, which is 90 poles beyond [above] the great cataract, in 
approaching which it descends 13 feet within 200 yards. 
Now gathering strength from its confined channel, which 
is only 280 yards wide, the river rushes over the [Great] 
fall to the depth of S^ feet and three-quarters of an inch. 
After raging among the rocks and losing itself in foam, it 
is compressed immediately into a bed of 93 yards in 
width. It continues for 340 poles, to the entrance of a tun 
or deep ravine, where there is a fall of three feet ; which, 
joined to the decline of the river during that course, make 
the descent six feet. As it goes on, the descent within the 
next 240 poles is only four feet. From this, passing a run, 
or deep ravine, the descent for 400 poles is 13 feet; within 
240 poles is a second descent of 18 feet ; thence 160 poles 
is a descent of six feet; after which to the mouth of Portage 
creek, a distance of 2S0 poles, the descent is ten feet. 
From this survey and estimate it results that the river 
experiences a descent of 352 feet in the course of 2}i miles, 
from the commencement of the rapids to the mouth of 

world [/. t.. were diKoveird] in the yttr 1805, by the explorers Lewis and 
CUrk«. on iheir expedition nr explnmlion to the headwAters nt Ihc Mi«<^oiiri. 
The map of the river at the FallR, which accompanies their report {sec pa);c 57 
(Uciimile there]) is remarkably accurate ami is a monument to the faithful work 
of these early explorers. They did not indicate the actual fall of the river on 
their map. giving only ihe height of rapids and falls. The total fall of the 
river for a distance of 10 miles from Ihe first rapid to ihe foot of the fall known 
Mt the * Great FolU ' (which has a -khccr drop of 75.5 fret) is 412.5 feet. 

*• AXTien in 1887 the Great Northern Railroad was built through the town of 
Great Falls, the value of this wnier-power became apparent to its projectors, 
•ad atcps were at once taken to utilize a part of it for commercial purposcii by 
oocutrDCtmg a dam at tlie fin^t fall, known as llUck Eagle ; the result is 
tluU what only a few years ago was wild prairie is now the site of a thriving 
city of nearly 10,000 inhahitantE, which bids fair to rival the well-known citieg 
tbat have grown great through the influence of water-power." 

My attenrion was called to this article, which otherwise [ might have over- 
looked, by my friend Wr. F. FinnKtone, President of the Iron and Coal Com- 
pany of Cranberry. N. C. where my preliminary editorial work was done on 
these volumes in the summer of 1892. 
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Portage creek, exclusive of the almost impassable rapids 
which extend for a mile below its [Portage creek'sj entrance. 

The latitude of our camp, below the entrance of Portage 
creek was found to be 47" 7' 10.3", as deduced from a merid- 
ian altitude of the sun's lower limb, taken with the octant 
by back observation giving 53" 10'. [Actually about 47'' 36'.] 

{p. zyS) Friday^ June 2\st? Having made the necessary 
preparations for continuing our route, a part * of the baggage 
was carried across the creek into the high plain, three miles in 
advance, and placed on one of the carriages with truck-wheels. 
The rest of the party were employed in drying meat and 
dressing elk-skins. We killed several mule-dt:cr and an elk, 
and observed, as usual, vast quantities of buffalo, which came 
to drink at the river. For the first time on the Missouri, we 
have seen near the falls a species of fishing-duck, the body 
of which is brown and white, the wings white, the upper 
part of the neck of a brick-red, and with a narrow beak; 
this seems to be of the same kind common in the Susque- 
hanna, Potomac, and James rivers.* The little wood which 
this neighborhood affords consists of the broad- and narrow- 
leaved Cottonwood, the box-elder, the narrow and broad- 
leaved willow, and the large or sweet willow, which was not 
common below Maria's river, but which here attains the same 

' It is not easy to keep track of all th« movemenu of the putr from this 
date, when Ihe portage began, to July 2d. when it was 6niihed. The officers 
and men were separated, varioualjr engaged, exploring, hunting, trafisportin|r 
baggage, boat-building, etc., passing to and from the three campn connected 
with the portage ; viz., one below, near Portage creek : one above, opposite 
WliiteBenr inlands ; and another between, at Willow run. The portage meas. 
ured vi}( mileB, inclusive of the short coarse below Portage creek, and occu- 
pied II days. 

•"I caused the Iron frame of the boat and necessary tools my private 
ba^age aod Instruments to be token as a part of thlii load, aUo the baggage of 
Joseph Fields, Ser^t. Gass, and John shields, uhcm I bad seelected to assist me 
in coostnicting the Leather boat," I^wia £ 107. 

• The same — the red-breasted merganser, Mtrgui tttrator. Some of the 
plants about to lie mentioned are r narrow-leaved cottonurood, Pofulus an^jti- 
f»Ua\ willows. .Si/txspp., the nnrrow-lcaved being perhaps 5". f^mgifaiia ,• box- 
elder, Negundo ateroidtt ; gooseberry, Hi^i oxyatanthoiJes f redwood, the bcar- 
hcTTy,ArctasUiphyl{>s tn-a-ursi, a favorite sort of kinikintk. 





A CAMP ABOVE THE PORTAGE MADE. 

size, and has the same appearance, as in the Atlantic States. 
The undtrgrovvth consists of roses, gooseberries, currants, 
small honeysuckles, and the redwood, the inner bark of which 
the fngag^s or watermen are fond of smoking, mixed with 
tobacco. 

June 22ii. We * now set out to pass the portage, and halted 
for dinner at [about] eight miles* distance, near a little stream 
[Willow run]. The axle-trees of our carriage, which had 
been made of an old mast, and the cottonwood tonguus, 
broke before we came there. But we renewed them with 
the timber of the sweet willow, which lasted till within half 
a mile of our intended camp, when the tongues gave way, and 
we were obliged to take as much baggage as we could carry 
on our backs down to the river, where we formed a camp 
in a small grove of timber, opposite the Whitcbear islands. 

Here the banks ori both sides of the river are handsome, 
level, and extensive ; that near our camp is not more than 
two feet above the surface of the water. The river is about 
800 yards wide just above these islands, ten feet deep 
(P'^79) '" most places, and with a ver>' gentle current. The 
plaiiu, however, on this part of the river, are not so fertile as 
those from the mouth of the Muscleshell and thence down- 
ward ; there is much more stone on the sides of the hills and 
on the broken land than is to be found lower down. We 
saw on the plains vast quantities of buffalo, a number of 
small birds, and the large brown curlew, which is now 
sitting and lays its eggs, which are of a pale blue with black 
specks, on the ground without any nest. There is also a 
species of lark, much resembling the bird called the old-field 
lark, with a yellow breast and a black spot on the crop ; 
though it differs from the latter in having its tail formed of 
feathers of an unequal length and pointed; the beak, too, is 
somewhat longer and more curved, and the note differs con- 
siderably.* The prickly-pear annoyed us very much to-day, 



»" All the party except Sergt. Ordway, Shubono, Ooodridl, York, and the 
Indimn woman," I^cwu E to8. 
* This Ust otMCTVatioa b comet, u lUeited hj all who bJive heard the 
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by sticking; through our moccasins. As soon as wc had 
kindled our fires, we examined the meat which Captain Clark 
had left here, but found that the greater part had been taken 
by the wolves. 

June zyi. After we had brought up the canoe and bag- 
gage, Captain Clark went down to the camp at Portage 
creek, where four of the men [Ordway, Goodrich, Chaboncau, 
and York] had been left with the Indian woman. Captain 
Lewis during the morning prepared the camp, and in the 
afternoon went [with J. Fields] down in a canoe to Medi- 
cine [Sun] river, to look after the three men [Dreuyer, 
Shannon, and R. Fields] who had been sent thither to hunt 
on the 19th, and from whom nothing had been heard. He 
went up this river about half a mile, and then walked along 
on the right bank, hallooing as he went, till at the distance 
of five miles he found one of them [Shannon], who had 
fixed his camp on the opposite bank, where he had killed 
seven deer and dried about 600 pounds of buffalo-meat, but 
had killed no elk, the animal chiefly wanted. He knew 
nothing of his companions, except that on the day of their 
departure from camp he had left them at the falls and come 
on to Medicine river, not having seen them since. As it 
was too late to retuni, Captain Lewis passed (/, 286) over 
on a raft, which he made for the purpose, and spent the 
night at Shannon's camp. The next morning, 

Monday, June 24///,' he sent J. Fields up the river, with 
orders to go four miles and return, whether he found the 
two absent hunters [Drewyer and R. Fields] or not. Then 



notes of the Eastern (5/Mrnf//(t Magna) and Western (S. negUcta) 6cM-laiks, 
from L.ewis and Claik to the present writer : but the comparisoa made of the 
tail and btak does aot hold good. The curlew I suppose to be Numfniut 
litHgiroitris, which is common in that coaotry, though the color of the eggs, as 
given, rais«i a doubt. 

* Lewis E no, this dale, has: "As tl will give a better view of the transac- 
tions or the party, I sJiall on each day give the occurrences of both caiup& during 
our fcparation." See note. June 2l»t. Parallel nanativcs, of o]>enitiotu about 
18 mites apart, therefore ccfntinuc to run till the portage ts fiuibhed and all tho 
party arc again together, above the falls. 
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descending the southwest side of Medicine river, he crossed 
the Missouri in the canoe, and sent Shannon back to hia 
camp [on Sun river] to join Fields, and bring the meat which 
they had killed. This they did, and arrived in the evening 
at the camp on VVhitebear islands. A part of the men from 
Portage creek also arrived, with two canoes and baggage. 
[R. Fields came with them, and gave us an account of his 
and Drewyer's hunt.] 

On going down yesterday Captain Clark cut off several 
angles of the former route, so as to shorten the Portage con- 
siderably, and marked it with stakes. He arrived there in 
time to have two of the canoes carried up in the high plain, 
about a mile in advance. Here they all repaired their moc- 
casins, and put on double soles to protect them from the 
prickly-pear, and from the sharp points of earth which have 
been formed by the trampling of the buffalo during the late 
rains. This of itself is sufficient to render the portage dis- 
agreeable to one who has no burden ; but as the men are 
loaded as heavily as their strength will permit, the crossing 
is really painful. Some are limping with the soreness of 
their feet : others arc scarcely able to stand for more than 
a few minutes, from the heat and fatigue. They arc all 
obliged to halt and rest frequently; at almost every stop- 
ping-place they fall, and many of them are asleep in an 
instant ; yet no one complains, and they go on with great 
cheerfulness. At the camp [of these men, midway in the 
portage] Drcwyer and [R.] Fields joined them ; for, while 
Captain Lewis was looking for them [these two] at Modi- 
cine river, they [had] returned to report the absence of 
Shannon, about whom they had been very uneasy. They 
had killed several bufifalo at the bend of the Missouri above 
ihc falls, dried about Soo pounds of meat, and got 100 
pounds of tallow; they had also killed some deer, but had 
seen no elk. After getting the party in motion with the 
canoes, Captain Clark returned to his camp at Portage creek. 

{p. 281) We were now occupied [at White Kcar camp] in 
fitting up a boat of skins, the frame of which had been pre- 
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pared for the purpose at Harper's ferry [in Virginia]. It was 
made of iron, 36 feet long, 4)4 feet in the beam, and 26 
inches wide in the bottom. Two men [Gass and Shields] 
had been sent this morninj^ for timber to complete it, but 
they could find scarcely any even tolerably straight sticks 
4)4 feet long; and as the cottonwood is too soft and brittle, 
we were obliged to use willow and box-elder. 

/urte 25/A. The [main] party returned to the lower camp. 
Two men [Gass and Shields] were sent on the large [White 
Bear] Islands to look for timber. [Frazicr was dispatched 
in a canoe to Drewycr's camp, lo fetch the meat which the 
hunters had procured.] J. Fields was sent up the Missouri 
to hunt elk ; but he returned about noon, and informed us 
that a few mites above he saw two white bears near the 
river; that in attempting lo fire at them, he came suddenly 
on a third, which being only a few steps off immediately 
attacked him ; that in running to escape from the monster, 
he leaped down a steep bank of the river, where, falling on 
a bar of stone, he cut his hand and knee, and bent his gun ; 
but fortunately for him, the bank concealed him from his 
antagonist, or he would most probably have been lost. The 
other two [Gass and Shields] returned with a small quan- 
tity of bark and timber, which was all they could find on 
the island ; but they had killed two elk. These were valu- 
able, for we were desirous of procuring the skins of that 
animal in order to cover the boat, as they are more strong 
and durable than those of the buffalo, and do not shrink so 
much in drj'ing. [In the evening Drewyer and Frazier 
arrived at our upper camp with the meat and tallow men- 
tioned yesterday.] The party that went to the lower camp 
had one canoe and the baggage carried into the high plain to 
be ready in the morning, and then all who could make use of 
their feet had a dance on the green to the music of the violin.' 



* **Sucb as were able to shake a foot amused themselves in dancing od the 
green to llic miuiic of the vioUn which Crueattc [ilays cxtrccnity wctl. Capt. C. 
i&omcwbal unwell to-day ; he made Chorbouu kook fui the party," Lewis E 
113. <t4. 
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We have been unsuccessful in our attempt to catch fish, 
nor docs there seem to be any in this part of the river, We 
observe a number of water-tcrtapins [doubtless ^wyj eUgans 
of Maximilian]. There are great quantities of young black- 
birds \Scohcophagus cyanoct'phalHs\ on these islands, just 
beginning to fly. Among the vegetable productions wc 
observe a species of wild rye \^Elymiis sitanioii\ which is 
now heading. It rises (/. 282) to the height of 18 or 20 
inches, the beard remarkably fine and soft ; the culcn [culm] 
is jointed, and in every respect, except in height, it resembles 
the wild rye. Great quantities of mint {^Mentha canadcusis], 
like the peppermint, are also found here. 

The winds are sometimes violent on these plains. The 
men informed us that as they were bringing one of the 
canoes along on truck-w heels, they hoisted the sail, and the 
wind carried her along for some distance. 

June 26th. Two men [Gass and Shields] were sent on the 
opposite side of the river for bark and timber, of which they 
procured some, but by no means enough for our purposes. 
The bark of the cottonwood is too soft, and our only depend- 
ence is on the sweet willow, which has a tough, strong bark. 
The two hunters [Drewycr, J. Fields] killed seven buffalo. 
[Krazicr was set to sewing skins to cover the new boat. 
Captain Lewis assigned to himself the duty of cooking, and 
made a suet dumpling for ever>' man.] A party arrived 
from below with two canoes and baggage ; the wind being 
from the southeast, they had made considerable progress 
with the sails. On their arrival one of the men [White- 
house] who had been considerably heated and fatigued, 
swallowed a very hearty draught of water, and was immedi- 
ately taken ill. Captain Lewis bled him with a penknife, 
having no other instrument at hand, and succeeded in restor- 
ing him to health the next day. Captain Clark" formed a 



• " Cftpuin Cluk aUo selected ihc articles lo be deposited in the cash, con- 
Mting of my desk which I had left for that piirpnse ami in which I had left 
some books, my specimens of pUnts minerals &c. collected from Fort Mandan 
to that place. . . . ami some other small article*! belonging to tbe party whldi 
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second cache or deposit near the [lower] camp, and placed 
the swivel under the rocks near the river. 

Antelopes are still scattered through the plains; the 
females with their young, which arc generally two in number, 
and the males by themselves. 

June 2yth. The [main party left for the lower camp to 
bring up the remaining canoe and baggage. Whitehouse, 
being still unwell, was set to work with Frazier sewing skins 
for the new boat. The rest of the] party were employed in 
preparing timber for the boat, except two [Drcwycr and J. 
Fields] who were sent to hunt. About one in the after- 
noon a cloud arose from the southwest, and brought with 
it violent thunder, lightning, and hail. Soon after it 
passed, the hunters came in, from about four miles above 
us. They had killed nine elk and three bears. As they 
were hunting on the river they saw a low ground cov- 
ered with thick brushwood, where from the tracks along 
shore they thought a bear had probably taken refuge. 
They therefore landed, without making a noise, and climbed 
{p. zSj) a tree about 20 feet above the ground. Having 
fixed themselves securely, they raised a loud shout, and a 
bear instantly rushed toward them. These animals never 
climb, and therefore when he came to the tree and stopped 
to look at them, Drewyer shot him in the head. He proved 
to be the largest we had yet seen ; his noise [nose] 
appeared to be like that of a common ox; hio fore feet 
measured nine inches across; the hind feet were y inches 
wide and ii^ long, exclusive of the talons. One of these 
animals came within 30 yards of the camp last night, and 
carried off some buffalo-meat which we had placed on a pole. 

In the evening after the storm, the water on this side of 
the river became of a deep crimson color, probably caused 



could be dispcDSed u-ith," Leu-is E 115. The next page of the codex gives the 
deUited courses And distances of the portage, footing up 17^^ miles (not 18 u 
lettered roundly in the engraving, and also by Clark in his original draught). 
The course* are here reversed from those published, i. e., " N. 42** E. 4 miles" 
elc. for *' S. 42** W. 4 miles," etc., as they read io the opposite directiDn. 
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by some stream above washing down a kind of soft red 
stone, which we observe in the neighboring bluHs and gul- 
lies. At the camp below, the men who left us this morn- 
ing were busy in preparing their loads for to-morrow, which 
were impeded by the rain, hail, and the hard wind from the 
northwest. 

/um 2%{h. The party were all occupied in making the 
boat." They obtained a sufficient quantity of willow-bark 
to line her; over these [pieces of bark] were placed the elk- 
skins; and when these failed, we were obliged to use the 
buffalo-hides. The white bears have now become exceed, 
ingly troublesome: they constantly infest our camp during 
the night, and though they have not attacked us, as our dog 
which patrols all night gives us notice of their approach, 
yet we are obliged to sleep with our arms by our sides for 
fear of accident, and we cannot send one man alone to any 
distance, particularly if he has to pass through brushwood. 
We saw two of them to-day on the large island opposite us ; 
but as we arc all so much occupied now, we mean to reserve 
ourselves for some leisure moment, and then make a party 
to drive them from the islands. The river has risen nine 
inches since our arrival here. 

(Jt. 284) At Portage creek. Captain Clark completed the 
cache, in which we deposited whatever we could spare from 
our baggage; some ammunition, provisions, books, the 
specimens of plants and minerals, and a draught of the 
[Missouri] river from its entrance [into the Mississippi] to 
Fort Mandan. After closing it, he broke up the camp, and 
took all the remaining baggage to the high plain, about 
three miles. Portage creek has risen considerably in conse- 
quence of the rain; the water has become of a deep crim- 
son color, and ill tasted. On overtaking the canoe" he 



" " Set Drewyer to it1ui\nng the Elk skins. Fields to make the crou fitnys for 
llie boat. Fnzier an<) Whitc1iou)>c cnntinuc their operations with the skin^ 
Shields and gass 6ntsh the horizontal bais uf the BCCtiuos ; after which I sent 
them in surch of willow bark," Lewis E itS. 

" Which hod been hauled on trucks to a certain point in the portage, "he found 
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found that there was more baggage than could be carried 
on the two carriages ; he therefore left some of the heavy 
articles which could not be injured, and proceeded to 
Willow run," where he camped for the night. Here the 
party made a supper on two buffalo which they killed on 
the way ; but passed the night in the rain, with a high wind 
from the southwest. In the morning, 

Saturday^ June 29/A, finding it impossible to reach the 
upper end of the portage with the present load, in conse- 
quence of the state of the road after the rain, he sent back 
nearly all his party to bring on the articles which had been 
left yesterday. Having lost some notes and remarks which 
he had made on first ascending the river, he determined to 
go up to the WhiCebear islands along its banks, in order to 
supply the deficiency. He there left one man to guard the 
baggage, and went on to the falls, accompanied by his ser- 
vant York, Chaboneau, and his wife with her young child. 

On his arrival there he observed a very dark cloud rising 
in the west, which threatened rain, and looked around for 
some shelter; but could find no place where the party would 
be secure from being blown into the river, if the wind should 
prove as violent as it sometimes does in the plains. At 
length, about a quarter of a mile above the falls, he found 
a deep ravine, where there were some shelving rocks, under 
which he took refuge. They were on the upper side of the 
ravine near the river, perfectly safe from the rain, and there- 
fore laid down their guns, compass, and other articles which 
{p. 28$^ they carried with them. The shower was at first 
moderate ; it then increased to a heavy rain, the effects of 
wliich they did not feel ; but soon after, a torrent of rain 
and hail descended. The rain seemed to fall in a solid mass, 
and instantly, collecting in the ravine, came rolling down 
in a dreadful current, carrying the mud, rocks, and ever)'- 



there was more ba^&ge than he could possibly lake at one load on the two sets 
of trucks and therefore left some barrels of pork and flour and s few heavy boxes 
of amumtion," Lewis E iig. 

>' A small creek on the south, in the course of the portige ; now Dox<elder, 
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thing that opposed it." Captain Clark fortunately saw it a 
moment before it reached them, and springing up with his 
gun and shot-pouch in his left hand, with his right clam- 
bered up the steep blufT, pushing on the Indian woman 
with her child in her arms ; her husband too had seized her 
hand and was pulling her up the hill, but he was so terrified 
at the danger that [he remained frequently motionless; 
and] but for Captain Clark, himself and his wife and child 
would have been lost. So instantaneous was the rise of 
the water that, before Captain Clark had reached his gun 
and begun to ascend the bank, the water was up to his 
waist, and he could scarcely get up faster than it rose, 
till it reached the height of 15 feet, with a furious current 
which, had they waited a moment longer, would have swept 
them into the river just above the Great Falls, down which 
they must inevitably have been precipitated. They reached 
the plain in safety and found York, who had separated from 
them just before the storm to hunt some buffalo, and was 
now returning to find his master. They had been obliged 
to escape so rapidly that Captain Clark lost his compass 
[». *., circumferentorj and umbrella, Chaboneau left his gun, 
[with Captain Lewis' wiping-rod], shot-pouch, and toma- 
hawk, and the Indian woman had just time to grasp her 
child, before the net" in which it lay at her feet was carried 
down the current. 



" Such A Storm u called a cloud-burst in the WmI, where it h no rare occur- 
ence. Its suddenness and volume can hardly be exaggerated, and often cauM 
lott of Life. On this occasion Captain Clnrlc and hig companions had not a 
moaent 10 spare. I remember a ca\t in Arizona, when a six-mule team and 
driver were swept away and drowned by the torrent of water which flooded what 
bad a few moments before been the dry bed of a coul^, used for years as a 
road. The town of Prescott, unti) lately the capital of Arizona, will probably 
•affcT in Ibis way, sooner or later. 

** " The bier in which the woman carries her child and all it's cloaths were 
swept away as they lay at her feet," Lewis E 133. This is an interesting nse of 
the old word Airr, which we found early in this work employed for a covering 
for the head to keep off mosquitoes (whence our mfKquito-^<ir) ; but it is now 
archaic, except in connection with funerals. The " net " of the text therefore is 
nrnply the child's cradle, made light and portable, something like a basket. 
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He had relinquished his intention of going up the river, 
and returned to the camp at Willow run. Here he found 
that the party sent this morning for the baggage had all 
returned to camp in great confusion," leaving their loads on 
the plain. On account of the heat they generally go nearly 
naked, and with no covering on their heads. The hail was 
so large, and driven so furiously against them by the high 
wind, that it knocked several of them down. One of them 
particularly was (/>. ^S6) thrown to the ground three times ; 
most of them were bleeding freely, and complained of being 
much bruised. Willow run had risen six feet since the 
rain; and as the plains were so wet that they could not 
proceed, they passed the night at their camp. 

At Whitcbear camp, also, we had not been insensible to 
the hailstorm, though less exposed. In the morning there 
had been a heav>' shower of rain, after which it became fair. 
After assigning to the men their respective employments, 
Captain Lewis took one of them [Drewyer], and went to sec 
the large fountain near the falls. For about six miles he 
passed through a beautiful level plain, and then, on reaching 
the break of the river hiUs, was overtaken by the gust of wind 
from tiie southwest, attended by lightning, thunder, and 
rain. Fearing a renewal of the scene of the 27th, they took 
shelter in a little gully, where there were some broad stones 
with which they meant to protect themselves against the 
hail. Fortunately there was not much, and that of a small 
size; so that they felt no inconvenience, except that of 
being exposed without shelter for an hour, and being 
drenched by the rain. After it was over they proceeded to 
the fountain, which is perhaps the largest in America. It 
is situated in a pleasant level plain, about 25 yards from 
the river, into which it falls over some steep irregular rocks, 



I* Lewis E 133 has "consternation," the concrete unse of which was literally 
true, for several of the men had been knocked down together. Our use of the 
wonl 15 in its abstract sense. He says alsothat the men were " sorely mawled," 
and that " Capt. C. gave the party a dram to cotisole them in some measure for 
their general defeat." 
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with a sudden ascent of about six feet in one part of its 
course. The water boils up from among the rocks and with 
such force, near the center, that the surface seems higher 
there than the earth on the sides of the fountain, which is 
a handsome turf of fine green grass. The water is extremely 
pure, cold, and pleasant to the taste, not being impregnated 
with lime or any foreign substance. It is perfectly trans- 
parent and continues its bluish cast for half a mile down 
the Missouri, notwithstanding the rapidity of the river. 
After examining it for some time, Captain Lewis returned 
to the camp. 

(/. 28j) June yyth. In the morning Captain Clark sent 
[two men to kill buffalo, two others to the falls to search 
(or the articles lost yesterday, and kept one man to cook ; 
he then dispatched the rest of] the men to bring up the 
baggage left on the plains yesterday. On their return 
the axle-trees and carriages were repaired, and the 
baggage was conveyed on the shoulders of the party 
across Willow run, which had fallen as low as three feet. 
The carriages being then taken over, a load of bag- 
gage was carried to the six-mile stake, deposited there, 
and the carriages brought back. Such is the state of the 
plains that this operation consumed the day. Two men 
were sent to the falls to look for the articles lost yesterday ; 
but they found nothing but tlie compass, covered with mud 
and sand, at the mouth of the ravine ; the place at which 
Captain Clark had been caught by the storm was filled 
with large rocks. The men complain much of the bruises 
received yesterday from the hail. A more than usual 
number of buffalo appeared about the camp to-day, and 
furnished plenty of meat. Captain Clark thought that at 
one view he must have seen at least 10,000. In the course 
of the day there was a heavy gust of wind from the south- 
west, after which the evening was fair. 

At Whitebear camp we had a heavy dew this morning, 
which is quite a remarkable occurrence. The party con- 
tinues to be occupied with the boat, the cross-bars for 
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which are now finished, and there remain only the strips to 
complete the wood-work. Tlie skltis necessary to cover it 
have already been prepared; ihey amount to 28 elk-skins 
and four buffalo-skins. Among our game were two beaver, 
which we have had occasion to observe are found wherever 
there is timber. We also killed a large bull-bat or goatsucker 
\Ch0rd4iks henryi\ of which there are many in this neigh- 
borhood, resembling in every respect those of the same 
species tn the United States. We have not seen the leather- 
winged bat " for some time, nor are tliere any of tlie small 
goatsucker [PkaicsnoptUus nHitaiW] in this part of the Mis- 
souri. Wc have not seen that species of goatsucker called 
the whippoorwil! [Anirostomus vociJerus\ which is commonly 
confounded (/. 288^ in the United States with the large 
goatsucker which we obsei^ve here. This last prepares no 
nest, but lays its eggs on the open plains; they generally 
begin to sit on two eggs, and wc believe raise only one 
brood in a season ; at the present moment they are just 
hatching their young. 

Monday, July isf, 1805. After a severe day's work 
Captain Clark reached our camp in the evening, accom- 
panied by his party, and all the baggage except that left at 
the six-mile stake, for which they were too much fatigued 
to return. The route, from the lower camp on Portage 
crock to that near Whitebear island, having been now 
measured and examined by Captain Clark, is as follows: 

From our camp opposite the last considerable rapid to 
the entrance of Portage creek S. 9** E. for three-quarters of 
a mile : thence on a course S. 10° E. for two miles (though 
for the canoes the best route is to the left of this course, 
and strikes Portage i^ miles from its entrance, avoiding in 

'* This was writlen nt ft time when bats were birtLi and whales were fishes, for 
most persons. The totlcx yivcs 00 clew to llie species ; wc may conjecture 
Lasitirus fruinosut. The bird commonly called bull-bat is the Iong-winge<l 
goatiucker or nighthawk. a lielii Western variety of which the text has in %-icw. 

At next date, July ut, a new codex comes into the narrative. This is 
Clark G. ninning to Oct. loth (parallel with Lewis E and F to Aug. 22d). 
But tlie Biddle text continues to follow E and F, maioljr. 
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this way a very steep hiU winch lies above Portage creek); 
from this S. 18° W. for four miles, passing the head of a 
drain or ravine which falls into the Missouri below the Great 
Falls, and thence to Willow run, which has always a plentiful 
supply of good water and some timber; here the course 
turns to S. 45'' W. for four miles further; then S. 66" W. 
for three miles, crossing at the beginning of this course the 
head of a drain which falls into the Missouri at the Crooked 
Falls, and reaching an elevated point of the plain ; from 
which S. 42*^ W. On approaching the river on this course 
there is a long and gentle descent from the high plain, after 
which the road turns a little to the right of the course up 
the river to our camp. The whole portage is 17?^ miles. 

At Whitcbcar camp wc were occupied with the boat, and 
digging a pit for the purpose of making some tar. The 
day has been warm, and the mosquitoes troublesome. We 
were fortunate enough to observe equal altitudes of the 
(/. ^ifi?) sun with the sextant, which since our arrival here 
we have been prevented from doing by flying clouds and 
storms in the evening. 

Jtdy 2d. A shower of rain fell very early this morning. 
We then dispatched some men for the baggage left behind 
yesterday, and the rest were engaged in putting the boat 
together. This was accomplished in about three hours, and 
then we began to sew on the leather over the cross-bars of 
iron on the inner side of the boat which form the ends of 
the sections. By two o'clock the last of the baggage 
arrived, to the great delight of the party, who were anxious 
to proceed. The mosquitoes wc find very troublesome. 

Having completed our celestial observations, we went 
over to the large island to make an attack upon its inhabit- 
ants, the bears, which have annoyed us very much of late, 
and were prowling about our camp all last night. We 
found that the part of the island frequented by the bears 
forms an almost impenetrable thicket of the broad-lcavcd 
willow. Into this we forced our way in parties of three ; 
but could see only one bear, which instantly attacked 
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Drewyer. Fortunately, as he was rusliinE on, the hunter 
shot him through the heart within 30 paces and he fell, 
which enabled Drewyer to get out of his way. Wc then 
foltovved him lOO yards, and (ound that the wound had 
been mortal. 

Not beiag able to discover any more of these animals, we 
returned to camp. Here, in turning over some of the bag- 
gage, we caught a rat " somewhat larger than the common 
European rat, and of a lighter color ; the body and outer 
parts of the legs and head of a light lead-color; the inner 
side of the legs, as well as the belly, feet, and ears, white; 
the ears are not covered with hair, and are much larger than 
those of the common rat ; the toes also are longer ; the eyes 
are black and prominent, the whiskers very long and full; 
the tail is rather longer than the body, and covered with 
fine fur and hair of the same size with that on the back, 
which (/>. 2go) is very close, short, and silky in its texture. 
This was the first we had met, although its nests are very 
frequent in the cliffs of rocks and hollow trees, where we 
also found large quantities of the shells and seed of the 
prickly-pear, on which we conclude the rats chiefly subsist. 

" Ntt>toma eintrea, the Rocky Mountain pAck-nt, now well known, Uien new 
to science, and not technically named till 1615 (Ord, Outhrie'b Oeogr., 3d, Am. 
c<I. II. p, 292). See note ". p. 40, and t(. ray Monograph o( the Murida, 1S78, 
jip. 34-29- Lewis £ 139 has an excellent description, deleted and marked in 
red ink "copy for Dr. Barton" — like most of the other xoolagical and the 
kotaniaiJ matter of the codices, which never imw the light, ^^*hen about to bring 
out this work, after the death of Coventor l^wis, General Clark made a com- 
tract with Benj. S. Barton, of Philadelphia, by the temu of which the latter was 
to produce a formal work on the natural history of the Expedition, In consc- 
aeqacnce of which, Mr. Biddle, of cuurse, })a&«ed over such points in the codices. 
Dr. Barton soon died, having done nothing — nothing whatever was to be dis< 
covered among his papcn>. This is the simple explanation of the meageme&s of 
the History in scientific matters with which the codices arc replete — lo the 
keenest regret of all naturali!>ts, and the great loss of credit which was justly due 
these fotemost explorers of a country whose tklmnst every animal and plant was 
then unknown to science. My notes may in ^me measure throw back upon 
them a reflection of what is their just due^but it con never be more than 
rcflectetl glorj\ (or in the meantime others have carried off the honors that 
belong by right to Lewis and Clark. 
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The mosquitoes are uncommonly troublesome. The wind 
was again high from the southwest. 

These winds are in fact always the coldest and most vio- 
lent which we experience, and the hypothesis which we 
have formed on that subject is, that the air, coming in con- 
tact with the Snowy '* mountains, immediately becomes 
chilled and condensed, and being thus rendered heavier than 
the air below, it descends into the rarified air below, or into 
the vacuum formed by the constant action of the sun on the 
open unsheltered plains. The clouds rise suddenly near 
these mountains, and distribute their contents partially over 
the neighboring plains. The same cloud will discharge hail 
alone in one part, hail and rain In another, and rain only in 
a third, all within the space of a few miles; while at the 
same time there is snow falling on the mountains to the 
southeast of us. There is at present no snow oh those 
mountains; that whicli covered them on our arrival, as well 
as that which has since fallen, having disappeared. The 
mountains to the north and northwest of us are still entirely 
covered with snow ; indeed, there has been no perceptible 
diminution of it since we first saw them, which induces a 
belief either that the clouds prevailing at this season do not 
reach their summits or that they deposit their snow only. 
They glisten with great beauty when the sun shines on them 
in a particular direction, and most probably from this glit- 
tering appearance have derived the name of the Shining 
mountains. 

July yi. Nearly the whole party were employed in dif- 
ferent labors connected with the boat, which is now almost 
completed. But we have not as yet been able to obtain tar 
from our kiln, a circumstance that will occasion us not a 
little embarrassment. Having been told {J>. 2^1) by the 
Indians that on leaving the falls we should soon pass the 
buffalo country, we have before us the prospect of fasting 

'* Our authors so call tliiMe snow-capped rangn of the Rockies which tliey have 
already sighted. The mountains now specified as Snowy arc to the southeast 
«f ihe parly (tooth of the Judith mountairsl, 
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occasionally. But in order to provide a supply we sent out 
the hunters, who killed only a buffalo and two antelopes; 
which, added to six beaver and two otter, have been all our 
game for two or three days. At ten in the morning we had 
a sh'ght shower, which scarcely wet the grass. 

Thursday, July 4///, 1805. The boat was now completed, 
except what is jn fact the most difficult part, the maki;ig 
her seams secure. We had intended to dispatch a canoe 
with part of our men to the United States early this spring ; 
but not having yet seen the SnaUe Indians, or knowing 
whether to calculate on their friendship or enmity, we have 
decided not to weaken our party, which is already scarcely 
sufficient to repel any hostility. We were afraid too that 
such a measure might dishearten those who remain ; as we 
have never suggested it to them, they arc all perfectly and 
enthusiastically attached to the enterprise, and willing to 
encounter any danger to insure its success." Wc had a 
heavy dew this morning. 

Since our arrival at the falls, we have repeatedly heard a 
strange noise" coming from the mountains in a direction a 
little to the north of west. It is heard at different periods of 
the day and night, sometimes when the air is perfectly still 
and without a cloud, and consists of one stroke only, or of five 
or six discharges in quick succession. It is loud, and resem- 
bles precisely the sound of a six. pound piece of ordnance 
at the distance of three miles. The Minnetarees fre- 

'• " All appcftr perfectly to have made up their tniods to suceed in the expedi- 
tion or purish in the attempt, we nil believe that wc are now About to enter on 
the n)o>t perilous and difficult part of oar voyage, yet 1 see no one repining ; 
all appear ready to met those difficulties which await us with resolution aikd 
becoming fortitude." Lewis E 131. 

*• " Wimes&ed a nois," Lewis E 134, curiously. Petbaps no passage in the 
History lias been mor« hardly Imodted than this one. Some learned dunce* 
denied it, and suspected romancing : some who were wiM enough to believe it 
were at a Ioni to explain it, Let it be understood, otice for all, that Le%ii> and 
Clark never emticlli&hcd. If they arc witnc<acs to the fart of a certain noiiic, 
that noise was heard, and it was exactly such a noise as they say it was. The 
fact is, every old miner and mountaineer in Montana and Idaho has heard jitst 
Mich n(Hse». 
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quently mentioned this noise like thunder, which they said 
the mountains made; but we had paid no attention to it, 
believing it to have been some superstition or perhaps a 
falsehood. The watermen also of the party say that the 
Pawnees and Ricaras give the same account of a noise heard 
in the Black mountains to the westward of them. The 
solytion of the mystery given by the philosophy (/>. ^p^) 
of the watermen is, that it is occasioned by the bursting of 
the rich mines of silver confined within the bosom of the 
mountain. 

An elk and a beaver are all that were killed to-day ; the 
buffalo seem to have withdrawn from our neighborhood, 
though several of the men, who went to-day to visit the falls 
for the first time, mention that they are still abundant at 
that place. We contrived, however, to spread not a very 
sumptuous but a comfortable table in honor of tlic day, 
and in the evening gave the men a drink of spirits, which 
was the last of our stock. Some of them appeared sensible 
to the effects of even so small a quantity ; and as is usual 
among them on all festivals, the fiddle was produced and a 
dance begun, which lasted till nine o'clock, when it was 
interrupted by a heavy shower of rain. They continued 
their merriment, however, till a late hour." 

Juiy $th. The boat was brought up into a high situation, 
and fires were kindled under her, in order to dry her 
more expeditiously. Despairing now of procuring any tar, 
we formed a composition of powdered charcoal with bees- 
wax and bufTalO'tallow to supply its place : should this 
resource fail us it will be very unfortunate, as in every 
other respect the boat answers our purposes completely. 
Although not quite dry, she can be carried with ease by five 



*i" We drank tbe lut of our ipirits in celebrating the dajr.tnd atnused ourselres 
with dancing till 9 o'clock tt night, when a shower of rain fell and we retired 
10 rcit." Gass. p. 106, They bad not a drop for more than a. year afterward. 
Lewis E 13s gives the menu ti« "bacon, bcAns, suit dumplings and buffaloe 
bcaf &c. in short we had no just cause to covet the sumptuous feuts of our 
CDuntrymen on ibis day." 
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men ; her form is as complete as could be wished; she is 
very strong, and will carry at least 8,000 pounds, with her 
complement of hands. Besides our want of tar, we have 
been unlucky in sewing the skins with a needle which had 
sharp edges instead of a point merely. Although a large 
thong was used in order to fill the holes, yet it shrinks in 
drying and leaves them open, so that we fear the boat will 
leak. 

A large herd of buffalo came near us and we procured 
three of them; besides which we killed two wolves and 
three antelopes. In the course of the day other herds of 
buffalo came near our camp on their way down the river. 
These herds move with great method and regularity. 
(A ~9J) Although ten or twelve herds are seen scattered 
from each other over a space of many miles, yet if they are 
undisturbed by pursuit they will be uniformly traveling in 
the same direction. 

/uly 6tk. Last night there were several showers of rain 
and hail, attended with thunder and lightning. About 
day-break a heavy storm came on from the southwest, with 
one continued roar of thunder, and rain and hail. The 
hail, which was as large as musket-balls, covered the ground 
completely: on collecting some of it, it lasted during the 
day and served to cool the water. The red and yellow 
currant is abundant and now ripe, although still a little 
dcid. We have seen En this neighborhood what we have 
not met before, a remarkably small fox [ Vtdpes vclox\ which 
associates in bands and burrows in the prairie, like the 
small wolf [coyote], but have not yet been able to obtain 
any of them, as they are extremely vigilant and betake 
themselves on the slightest alarm to their burrows, which 
are very deep. 

July -jth. The weather is warm but cloudy, so that tlie 
moisture retained by the bark after the rain leaves it slowly, 
though wc have small fires constantly under the boat. We 
have no tents, and therefore are obliged to use the sails to 
keep off the bad weather. Our buffalo-skins are scarcely 
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sufficient to cover our baggage, but the men are now dress- 
ing others to replace their present leather clothing, which 
soon rots by being so constantly exposed to water. In the 
evening the hunters returned with the skins of only three 
buffalo, two antelope, four deer, and three wolves, and 
reported that the buffalo had gone further down the river; 
two other hunters, who left us this morning, could find noth- 
ing except one elk ; in addition to this we caught a beaver. 
The mosquitoes still disturb us very much, and the blowing- 
flies [blowflies] swarm in vast numbers round the boat. At 
four in the afternoon we had a light shower of rain, attended 
with some thunder and lightning." 

(/. 2g4^ July %th. In order more fully to replace the 
notes of the river which he had lost, and which he was 
prevented from supplying by the storm of the 29th ult.. 
Captain Clark set out after breakfast, taking with him nearly 
the whole party, with a view of shooting buffalo if there 
should be any near the falls. After getting some distance 
on the plains the men were divided into squads, and he 
with two others struck the Missouri at the entrance of 
Medicine river, whence they proceeded down to the great 
cataract. He found that the immense herds of buffalo had 
entirely disappeared, and he thought had gone below the 
falls. Having made the necessar)' measurements, he 
returned through the plains, and reached camp late in the 
evening: the whole party had killed only three buffalo, 
three antelopes, and a deer ; they had also shot a small fox, 
and brought in a living ground-squirrel," somewhat larger 
than those of the United States \Tamias striatus]. 



** " Captun Clark's black man york is very unwell ttxlajr and h« gave him a 
dose of tartar emettic wliich operated very well and he was much better in the 
evening, ihis is a discription or medicine that I never have recourse to in my 
prmctice except in case« ol intermittent fever." \jevn% E 138. 

*' A find of remarkable interest, which nobody has noticed all these yean. 
t>ecause the text give^ no clew. Clark P 52 has al date of July 6th, 1805: " The 
men brought me a liveing Grown [ground] squirrel which is someitiing larger 
ihmn those of the U. £. . . . this i^ a mach handtomer animal, its principle 
colour b a redi&b brown but [it] is marked Longitudinally with a much greater 
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The day was warm and fair, but a slight rain fell in tbc 
afternoon. The boat having now become sufificiently dry, 
we gave her a coat of the composition, which after a proper 
interval was repeated, and the next morning, 

Tuesday, July ^th, she was launched into tlie water, and 
swam perfectly well. Tlie seats were then fixed and the 
oars fitted ; but after we had loaded her, as well as the 
canoes, and were on the point of setting out, a violent wind 
caused the waves to wet the baggage, so that we were 
forced to unload the boats. The wind continued high until 
evening, when to our great disappointment we discovered 
that nearly all the composition had separated from the 
skins and left the seams perfectly exposed ; so that the boat 
now leaked very much. To repair this misfortune without 
pitch is impossible, and as none of that article is to be 
procured, we therefore, however reluctantly, are obliged to 
abandon her, after having had so much labor in the con- 
struction.*' We now saw that the section of the boat cov- 

Dumber of bUctc or dork brovn ctripn [than a chipmank is marked with], . . 
the spaces between which is marked by ranges of pure white circular spots. " 
Kow this is dearly ihc pale striped spennophile, SptrmophitHi tridtiemliutalm 
falliiius, first icclmically named by J. A. Allen, in 1874 (Proc. Bost. Soc Nal. 
HisL XVI. p. 3gi), and carefully distiiiguishcd rrom the cummun fcdcratiun 
squirrel or t3-tined spennophile by him, in our Mon<^raph!t o( the HotUntio, 
:877, p. 87J- The curious point is that here we have llie pale Western variety 
described before the scock spccie<i to which it belongs had a name : for Dr. S. L. 
MilchiUdid not describe bis federation squirrel till June, tSzt (Mei^.Rcpos. XXI. 
p. 248). After L. and C, Mr. Thomas Nuilall, who was wirh Hunt and Stnort, 
of the overland .\storian party, in iSi t-i3, was the next to nolicz fallidns, as he 
did at the Mandanii ; and he i^ said by Say (Long's Exp. R. Mis. II. p. 174) to 
haw sent sjieciraens to London in 1814. In 1874 I foand this animal abundant 
in Montanan localities not far from the very spot where Captain Clark penned 
the above notice. 

•* " We called her the Experiment, and expect she will answer our pufpose," 
Gass, p. loC, July 8th. But the ' ' Experiment " proved a meUncboly failure, and 
the more's the pity, as the iron frame had been packed sU tlie way from Virginia. 
It WAS a pet scheme of Captain Lewis', and he felt vcrj- sore about it. The 
boat was not water-tight, and could not be made so, which was enough to con- 
demn her ; allhoiigh. as Lewis E 136 remarks naively, " the boat in every other 
rispect completely answers my most sanguine expectations." Codex E lias 
page after page about tliis boat, with all of her captain's hopes and fean— -the 
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erctl with bufTalo-skins on which hair had been left answered 
better than the elk-skins. and leaked but little; while that 
part which was covered with (/. 2^^) hair about one-eighth 
of an inch retained the composition perfectly, and remained 
sound and dry. From this we perceived that had we 
employed buffalo instead of elk skins, not singed them so 
closely as we did, and carefully avoided cutting the leather 
in sewing, the boat would have been sufficient even with 
the present composition ; or had we singed instead of shav- 
ing the elk-skins, we might have succeeded. But we discov- 
ered our error too late ; the buffalo had deserted us, and 
the traveling season was so fast advancing that we had no 
time to Sparc for experiments; therefore, finding that she 
could be no longer useful, she was sunk in the water, so as 
to soften the skins, and enable us the more easily to take 
her to pieces. 

It now became necessary to provide other means for 
transporting the baggage which wc had intended to stow 
in her. For this purpose we shall want two [more] canoes ; 
but for many miles — from below the mouth of the Muscle- 
shell river to this place — we have not seen a single tree fit 
to be used in that way. The hunters, however, who have 
hitherto been sent after timber, mention that there is a low 
ground on the opposite side of the river, about eight mites 
above us by land, and more than twice [being thrice] that dis- 
tance by water, in which we may probably find trees large 
enough for our purposes. Captain Clark therefore deter- 

while that Captain Clark laaintiiins a discreet silence on tlie nuLijecl, and 
allcnd& impcrturbably to ht<i portage, till Captain Lewis iJiouId get tired of his 
toy ; wlien he intended to hunt for cottonwoods to nuke canoes. Lewis E t^a 
haa : " I bid a dieu in ray boat and her expected services." 

A letter before mr, from Mr. Riddle lo Cieneml Clark, dated Philadelphia, 
July 7th, 1810. gives an interesting glimiwc of the author's progress in 
writing this lltsiory : " Ever since my mum to Philadelphia [from Ftncaslle, 
early llie previous spring], I have been engnged seven or eight or even more hours 
a day on our work. . , To-day I have sent you and ten men up into a bottom to 
look for wood to make canoes, after the unhapjiy failure of your iron bout. So 
you see bow far I am." This was penned five years to a day after the events to 
vWcb ft refen. 
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mined to set out by land for that place, with ten of the best 
workmen, who would be occupied in building the canoes till 
the rest of the party, after taking the boat to pieces and 
making the necessary deposits, should transport the bag- 
gage, and join them with the other six canoes. 

July \Qth, He accordingly passed over to the opposite 
side of the river with his party, and proceeded eight miles 
by land, the distance by water being 23^ miles. Here he 
found two Cottonwood trees, but on cutting them down, one 
proved to be hollow, split at the top in falling, and both 
were much damaged at the bottom. He searched the 
neighborhood, but could find none which would suit belter, 
and therefore was obliged to make use of those (/. 2(^6) 
which he had felled, shortening them in order to avoid the 
cracks, and supplying the deficiency by making them as wide 
as possible. They were equally at a loss for wood of which 
they might make handles for their axes; the eyes of which 
not being round, they were obliged to split the timber in 
such a manner that 13 of the handles broke in the course 
of the day, though made of the best wood they could find 
for the purpose, which was the choke-cherry. 

The rest of the party took the frame of the boat to pieces, 
deposited it in a cache or hole, with a draught of the coun- 
try from Kort Mandan to this place, and also some other 
papers and small articles of less importance. After this wc 
amused ourselves with fishing; and though wc had thought 
on our arrival that there were no fish in this part of the 
river, we caught below the falls some of a species of while 
chub, but few in number and small in size. 

Sergeant Ordway, with fourcanocs and eight men, had set 
sail in the morning, with part of the baggage, to the place 
where Captain Clark had fixed his camp [later called Canoe 
camp] ; but the wind was so high that he only reached 
within three miles of that place, and camped for the night. 

July wilt. In the morning one of the canoes joined 
Captain Clark. The other three, having on board more 
valuable articles, which would have been injured by the 
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water, went on more cautiously, and did not reach camp till 
evening. Captain Clark then had the canoes unloaded and 
sent back, but the high wind prevented their floating down 
nearer than about eight miles above us. His party were 
busily engaged with the canoes, and their hunters supplied 
them with three fat deer and a buffalo, in addition to two 
deer and an antelope killed yesterday. The few men who 
were with Captain Lewis were occupied in hunting, but 
with not much success, having killed only one buffalo. 
They heard about sunset two discharges of the tremendous 
mountain artillery. They also saw several very large gray 
eagles, much larger than those of the United (/. 2^f} States, 
and most probably a distinct species," though the bald 
eagle of this country is not quite so large as that of the 
United States. The men have been much afflicted with 
painful whitlows, and one of them [Bratton] is disabled from 
working by this complaint in his hand. 

July izth. In consequence of the wind the canoes did 
not reach the lower camp till late in the afternoon, before 
which time Captain Lewis sent all the men he could spare 
up the river [about seven miles], to assist in building the 
boats, and the day was too far advanced to reload and send 
them up before morning. The mosquitoes are very trouble- 
some, and they have a companion not less so, a large black 
gnat, which does not sting, but attacks the eyes in swarms 
[and is probably the buffalo-gnat, a species of Sitfiu/iu»t]. 

The party with Captain Clark are employed on the canoes. 
In the course of the work Sergeant IVyor dislocated his 
shoulder yesterday, but it was replaced immediately, and 
though painful does not threaten much injury. The hunters 
brought in three deer and two otter [Lutra cauadnusis]. 
This last animal has been numerous since the water has 
become sufficiently clear for them to take fish. The blue- 
crested fisher, or, as it is sometimes called, the kingfisher 

" Not so ; the Ui^e gray eagle is A^itila chrymfht, of ihe same species as else- 
where in the United Suies ; uid the luild eagles are uf the some size u else- 
where. 
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[CeryU a/cyon], is an inhabitant of this part of the river; it 
is a bird rare on the Missouri ; indeed we did not see more 
than three or four of them from its entrance to Maria's 
river, and even those did not seem to reside on the Mis- 
souri, but on some of the clearer streams which empty into 
it, as they were seen near the mouths of those streams. 

/u/y iith. The morning being fair and calm. Captain 
Lewis had all the remaining baggage embarked on board 
the six canoes, which sailed with two men in each for the 
uppercamp. Then, with a sick man [Lepage] and the Indian 
woman, he left camp, and crossing over the river went on by 
land to join Captain Clark. From the head of the White- 
bear islands he proceeded in a southwest direction, to the 
distance of three miles, till he struck the Missouri, which 
he then followed [up, for about four miles], till he reached 
the place where all the party were occupied in boat- 
building. 

On his way he passed a ve- {p. ^pS) ry large Indian lodge, 
which was probably designed as a great council-house ; but 
it differed in its construction from all that we had seen, 
lower down the Missouri or elsewhere. The form of it was 
a circle 216 feet in circumference at the base; it was com- 
posed of 16 large Cottonwood poles about 50 feet long, and 
at their thicker ends, which touched the ground, about the 
size of a man's body. They were distributed at equal dis- 
tances, except that one was omitted to the east, probably 
for the entrance. From the circumference of this circle 
the poles converged toward the center, where they were 
united and secured by large withes of willow-brush. There 
was no covering over this fabric, in the center of which 
were the remains of a large fire, and around it the marks of 
about 80 leathern lodges. He also saw a number of turtle- 
doves [Zenaii/ura caroUnensis], and some pigeons, of which 
he shot one, differing in no respect from the wild pigeon 
\Ectopistes migraforius] of the United States. 

The country exhibits its usual appearances; the timber 
being confined to the river, and the country on both sides, 
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as far as the eye can reach, being entirely destitute of trees 
or brush. In the low ground in which we are building the 
canoes, the timber is larger and more abundant than we 
have seen it on the Missouri for several hundred miics. 
The soil too is good, for the grass and weeds reacli about two 
feet high, being the taDcst we have observed this season ; 
though on the high plains and prairies the grass is at no 
season above three inches in height. Among these weeds 
are the sand-rush {E^uisetum sp.?] and nettle [probably 
Urtka gracilh\ \\\ small quantities. The plains arc still 
infested by great numbers of the small birds already men- 
tioned, among which is the brown curlew \^Nuvi€uius bn- 
^irostris.] The current of the river is here extremely 
gentle. The buffalo have not yet quite gone, for the 
hunters brought in three, in ver>' good order. It requires 
some diligence to supply us plentifully, for as we reserve 
our parched meal for the Rocky mountains, where we do 
not expect to find much game, our principal article of food 
is meat, and the consumption of the whole 32 persons 
belonging to the party amounts (/. 2gg) to four deer, an 
elk and a deer, or one bu^alo, every 24 hours. Tlie mos- 
quitoes and gnats persecute us as violently as below, so 
that wc can get no sleep unless defended by biers, with 
which wc are all provided. We here found several plants 
hitherto unknown to us, of which we preserved specimens. 

Sergeant Ordway proceeded with the six canoes five 
miles up the river, but the wind becoming so high as to wet 
the baggage, he was obh"ged to unload and dry it. The 
wind abated at five o'clock in the evening, when he again 
proceeded eight miles and camped. The next day, 

Sunday, July 141/1, he joined us about noon. On leaving 
Whitebear camp, he passed at a short distance a little 
creek or run coming in on the left. This had been already 
examined and called Flattery run [now known as Sand 
coulee]; it contains back-water only, with very extensive 
low grounds, which, rising into large plains, reach the 
mountains on the east. He then passed a willow.island on 
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the left, within one mite and a half* and reached two miles 
further a cliff of rocks, in a bend on the same side. In the 
course of another mile and a half, he passed two islands 
covered with Cottonwood, box-elder, sweet-willow, and the 
usual undergrowth, Hke that of the Whitebear islands. At 
I3f^ miles he came to the mouth of a small creek" on the 
left; within the following nine miles he passed three tim- 
bered islands, and after making 23X miles from the lower 
camp, arrived at the point of woodland on the north 
where the canoes were constructed. 

The day was fair and warm ; the men worked very indus- 
triously, and were enabled by the evening to launch the 
boats, which now want only seats and oars to be complete. 
One of them is 25, the other 33 feet in length, and 3 
feet wide. Captain Lewis walked out between three and 
four miles over the rocky bluffs to a high situation, two 
miles from the river, a little below Fort Mountain creek 
[for which see beyond]. The country which he saw was 
in most parts {p. joo) level, occasionally varied by gentle 
rises and descents, but with no timber except along the 
water. From this position, the point at which the Mis- 
souri enters [i. f., leaves] the first chain of the Rocky moun- 
tains bore S. 28° W., about 25 milcs^ according to our esti- 
mate. 

To the northern extremity of that chain, N. 73* W,, at 
the distance of 80 miles. 

To the same extremity of the second chain, N. 65* W., 
150 miles. 

To the most remote point of a third and continued chain 
of these mountains, N. 50^ W., about 200 miles. 

The direction of the first chain was from S. 20** E. to N. 
20° W.; of the second, from S. 45' E. to N. 45** W.; but 
the eye could not reach their southern extremities, which 
most probably may be traced to Mexico. In a course S. 

" This will Ijc found on some maps as Kamas m Camas creek, for whicli I can 
find no name in the codiceR. It is marked Kamas R. on Slcvcus' map. The 
name has in at teasi one instance been carried on to Smith's river by mistake. 
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75** W., and at the distance of eight miles, is a mountain, 
which from its appearance we call Fort mountain." It is 
situated in the level plain and forms nearly a square, each 
side of which is a mile in extent. These sides, which arc 
composed of a yellow clay with no mixture of rock or stone 
whatever, rise perpendicularly to the height of 300 feet, 
where the top becomes a level plain covered, as Captain 
Lewis now observed, with a tolerably fertile mold two 
feet thicic, on which was a coat of grass similar to that of 
the plain below. It has the appearance of being perfectly 
inaccessible, and although the mownds near the falls somC' 
what resemble it, yet none of them are so large. 

** See note ". p. 365. Any doubt which may have existed icgarding the iilcnli- 
t of Fart mouQlain can be done away with by the data given here and eUe- 
On p. 1078 this elevation is mentioned again, as being " about to milei 
IS northeastern direction " from Lewis and Clark's Pasi^. On p. 1260 it i»ig)%-en 
ts IB the plain between Medicine river and the Mi&souri, 15 miles from the 
■oath of the former. Thou(^ these indications arc not exact, there is no que*i< 
tioQ that Fort mountaio is that entirely isolated mesa-tike formation which rises 
to the height of about 4,600 feet, a short dis^tance south of Fort Shaw, and is 
now generally called Square Butte, from its figure. Two or three miles west of 
Sqaare Butte, and only about the same distance from Fort Shaw, is a secood 
■amewhat amilar clevatioa, of about the same height, but targer and more irregu- 
lar in figure. Tk'ooF the points of this elevation are known as Crown Butte and 
Nipfilc Butte. When Captain Ixwis (ii^l lighted thcM: elcvatioos from about 
the Grvat Falli (p. 365), they were ieparale lo his line of vision, and acconllngly 
be alludes to them both. In the present place, where one of them is named 
Fort mountain. Crown Butte is behind and hidden by Square Butte ; the latter 
is also nearest the Missouri. These points confirm the identification of Fort 
BomitaiD. My friend. General John Gibbon, U. S. A., who wa^ stationed at 
Fort Shaw, and was very familiar with the country thereabouts, tells me that he 
once started from the fort to go through Lewis and Clark's Pass, but was not 
cure be was in this Pass till he sighted and recognized Square Butte, in the exact 
direction and at the apparent distance given by Captain L^wis. The isolation of 
the Square, Crown, and Nipple in the plains renders them conspicuous land- 
narks for many miles in every direction. The prominence known as Bird-tail 
Rock, b much further south, in much mure broken cuuntr)', and nut lo be con- 
sidered for a moment in the pre&ent connection. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE MISSOURI FROM THE GREAT FALLS TO THE 
THREE FORKS. 

Fort Mouatain ovek— Smith's river —Pric VI y- pear and other planti— Shothonc or Snake Indino 
lodgM— Captaia Lewi* reconnoitcn— DtSicutt navifatioo of npi*l»— Plo« ttUnil— Sun. 
Hciwcrv cumuli, terviix-bcmcs, etc.— Bifhonu— Dearbam'i rivet— Captain Clark icco«< 
noiien-^rdway'fl crvck— Flaa of two kinds— Indian lod gea Bugalo-chip*— Saow-cappgd 
motiatatai iichied— The Cata of the Rocky Mountain*— Pott»' cre«k— India lu fire the 
pfairie — hewW wuodpcckcr — Old Indian road- Whilcearth creek— Pr>'or'* i.r«k — A beau* 
tita\ prairi«-<>rouu!, iwan. 2««m, and ccnnes— Onion inland- Sacajawca recogniiei her 
country, oa approaching the Three Forkt — Birtli and plant*— Whiie1mu*c'» cicck— Ten 
iaianda— Broad ktand— Beaver and other animal* — Indian hone teen — Captain Claric , 
diacoven the Three Forks, July a5th — Giui* crctk, foimcd from Ave mountain itreamt — A 
aecond muuntain chain— Howard 'a creeks-New ipecia of prickly-pear — Eapluratitfa ol the 
Forki by different paniet — Site for a foit noied— The *auihca*t Fork aamod CaUaiin'a 
river— lllacM of Capuin Clark— Aiuiciy to reach the Snake Indian). 

^nVONDAY. July 15th, 1805. We rose early, embarked all 
»"•' our baggage on board the canoes» which, though light 
in number, arc still heavily loaded, and at ten o'clock set 
out on our journey.' At the distance of three miles wc 
passed an island, just above which is a small creek coming 
in from the left, which we called Fort Mountain creek,' the 
channel of which is ten yard* wide, but now perfectly drj-. 
At six miles we came to an island, opposite a bend toward 
the north side; and reached at y^ miles the lower point 
of a woodland, at the entrance of a beautiful river, which 
in honor of [Robert Smith] the Secretary of the Navy, we 
called Smith's river. This stream falls into a bend on the 
south side of the Missouri, and is So yards wide. As far as 
we could discern its course, it wound through a charming 

' Gass calls the place left to-day Canoe camp. This is where the two n«w 
canoes were built, at a point asX miles above Whitcbear Islonds and 7)4 b«low 
Smith's river. 

* All insignificant nin, now called hy another name, but seldom charted. It 
would hardly have been tioiiced, hud noi Fort tiioontaJD been observed from an 
eminence near its month. 
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valley toward the soatheast, in which many herds of buffalo 
were feeding, till at the distance of 25 miles it entered 
the Rocky mountains, and was lost from our view.* After 
dining near this place, we proceeded 4^ miles to the head 
of an island; 4^ miles beyond which is a second island, on 
the left ; 33^ miles further, in a bend of the river toward 
the north,* is a wood where we camped for the night [3)^ 
miles below Little Muddy creek], after making 19^ miles. 

{p. J02) Wc find the prickly-pear, one of the greatest 
beauties as well as the greatest inconveniences of the plains, 
now in full bloom. The sunflower, a plant common on 
every part of the Missouri from its entrance to this place, 
is very abundant, and in bloom. The lamb's-quarter 
[CfujMpodium aibum], wild cucumber, sand-rush [Egutsf/um 
ttrvensef\ and narrow-dock [Rumex salicifoUus\ are also 
common. Two elk, a deer, and an otter were our game 
to-day. 

The river has now become so much more crooked than 
below, that we omit taking all its short meanders, but note 
only its general course, and lay down the small bends on 
our daily chart by the eye. The general width is from lOO 
to 150 yards. Along the banks are large beds of sand, 
raised above the plains; and as they always appear on the 

' Smith's river later acquired the name of Deep river, and 15 marked on some 
itupft Deep or Smith's river. A popular enc>'c]opedic map before mc has Camas 
«r Smith river ; hut Camas or Kamas is a name which belongs to a small stream 
lower down the Missouri, on the same »de, next above Flattery run. The name 
o( Robert Smith stiU obtajiu with most geographers, as that of one of the 
" Cabinet " group, with those of Dearborn, Gallatin, and Madison ; all four of 
thcK penons having held portfolios under Prciident Jcflerion. Smitli's river 
heotK in Meagher Co.. about White Sulphur Springs, in the vicinity of some 
»ources of the Musselshell, and runs N.N.W., between the Big Belt and Little 
Belt mouDiains, to the MisLSOuri. 

• The great river is now flowing opproxinmtcly north from the Three Fork*, 
10 bend nutwani in the region about the Great Falls and thence through Mon- 
tatia. The Expedition is ascending the river, thus going appraiimately ^outh. 
iBdcpendcntly of minor bends, therefore, the left bank of the river, on the right 
band, i& west, and conversely; so the "north" of the text is west, and the 
"ftonth" isea-Ht. The codices iavaiiably continue to use "starboard" and " lar- 
board," Compare the rcvcr&e caac, note "'', p. 52. 
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sides of the river opposite the southwest exposure, they 
seem obviously brought there from the channel of the river 
by the incessant winds from that quarter. \Vc find also 
more timber than for a great distance below the falls.* 

July \(>th. There was a heavy dew last night. We soon 
passed about 40 little booths, formed of willow-bushes as 
a shelter against the sun. These seemed to have been 
deserted about ten days, and as we supposed by the Snake 
Indians or Shoshonces, whom wc hope soon to meet, as 
they appeared from their tracks to have a number of horses 
with them. At 3^ miles wc passed a creek or run in a 
bend on the left [read right] side ; and four miles further, 
another run or small rivulet, on the right [read left]." 

After breakfasting on a buffalo sliot by one of the hunt- 
ers, Captain Lewis resolved to go on ahead of the party to 
the point where the river enters the Rocky mountains, and 
make the necessary observations before our arrival. He 
therefore set out with Drewyer, and two of the sick men 
[Lepage and Potts] to whom he supposed the walk would 
be useful. He traveled on the north [-west] side of the 
river through a handsome level plain, which continued 
on the opposite side also, and at the (p-joj) distance of 
eight miles passed a small stream on which he obser\'ed 
a considerable quantity of the aspen tree [Po/>u/us tremu- 
Uides]. A little before twelve o'clock he halted, on a bend 
to the north, in a low ground well covered with timber, 
about 4}^ miles below the mountains, and obtained a 
meridian altitude, by which he found the latitude was N. 
46** 46' 50" 2'" [actually N. of 4;^]. His route then lay 
through a high waving plain to a rapid [the Half-breed], 



' The Miuitiuri, here above Ihe luoutli of Smith's rivet, ia about to leare the vast 
sheet of the cretaceous it has traversed, and enter upon a poleoioic (pcrrao- 
curboniferoos) formation, with, however, an exposure of the tertiary along its 
immediate banks to above ihe Three ForVs. Its cominuaiion (the Jefferson) 
»oon after that strikes archtean rock:.. 

* The finl of these small ^ttreanu is Little Muddy creek, oit the right or 
west; second, Bird creek, on the left. No names ia the codex. Camp is to be 
wAtove St. Clair and Cascade, past Knapp creek, and about opposite ChesUiut. 
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where the Missouri first leaves the Rocky mountains ; and 
here he camped' for the night [near the present town of 
ilardy]. 

In the meantime we [the main party] had proceeded, 
after breakfast, one mile to a bend on the left, opposite 
which was the frame of a large lodge situated on the 
prairie, constructed like that already mentioned above the 
Whitebcar islands, but only 60 feet in diameter; round it 
were the remains of about So leathern lodges, all of which 
seemed to have been built during the last autumn. Within 
the next 15^ miles we passed ten islands, on the last of 
which we camped near the right [-hand] shore, having 
made 23 miles. The next morning, 

Wednesday, July lyth, we set out early ; at four miles* dis- 
tance joined Captain Lewis at the foot of the [Half-breed] 
rapids, and after breakfast began the passage of them. Some 
of the articles most likely to be injured by the water were car- 
ried around. We then double-manned the canoes, and with 
theaid of the towing-line got them up without accident. For 
several miles below the rapids, the current of the Missouri 
becomes stronger as you approach, and the spurs'of the 
mountains advance toward the river, which is deep, and not 
more than 70 yards wide. At the rapids, the river is closely 
hemmed in on both sides by the hills, and foams for half a 
mile over the rocks which obstruct its channel. The low 
grounds arc now not more than a few yards in width, but they 
furnish room for an Indian road, which winds under the hills 
on the north [-west] side of the river. The general range 
of these hills is from S.E. to N.W.; the cliffs themselves 
are about 800 feet above (p-jo^) the water, formed almost 
entirely of a hard black granite, on which are scattered a 
few dwarf pine and cedar trees. Immediately in the gap 
is a large rock, 400 feet high, which on one side is washed 

' The mosquitoes mu&t have been very (roubleiionie ; " 1 had left my bier, of 
coonc Miffcrcd cansidcrabiy, and promised in mv wrath that t never will be ^ilty 
of ■ umilftr piece of negligence while on this voyage," Lewis E 157, With 
which good resolution the codex cmb. The narrative continues directly n-ith 
Codes F, July lyth-Aug. 33d, 1805 ; this ts also a I^wis. 
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by the Missouri, while on its other side a handsome little 
plain separates it from the neighboring mountains. It may- 
be ascended with some difficulty nearly to its summit, and 
affords a beautiful prospect of the plains below, in which 
we could observe large herds of buffalo. After ascending 
the rapids for half a mile, we came to a small island at the 
head of them» which we called Pine island, from a large 
pine-tree at the lower end of it, the first we have seen near 
the river for a great distance. A mile beyond Captain 
Lewis' camp we had a meridian altitude, which gave us the 
latitude of 46^*42' 14" 7'". As the canoes were still heavily 
loaded, all those not employed in working them walked on 
shore [Pine island still there, at mouth of Sheep creek, east ; 
below the rapids is Hardy creek, west. J 

The navigation is now very laborious. The river is deep, 
but with JittJe current, and from 70 to 100 yards wide ; the 
low grounds arc very narrow, with but little timber, and that 
chiefly the aspen tree. The cliffs are steep, and hang over 
the river so much that often we could not cross them, but 
were obliged to pass and repass from one side of the river 
to the other, in order to make our way. In some places the 
banks are formed of dark black granite rising perpendicu- 
larly to a great height, through which the river seems, in 
the progress of time, to have worn its channel. On these 
mountains we see more pine than usual, but it is still in 
small quantities. Along the bottoms, which have a cover- 
ing of high grass, we observed the sunflower blooming 
in great abundance. The Indians of the Missouri, more 
especially those who do not cultivate maize, make great 
use of the seed of this plant for bread, or in thickening their 
soup. Tlicy first parch and then pound it between two 
stones, until it is reduced to a fine meal. Sometimes they 
add a portion of water, and drink it thus diluted ; at other 
times they add a sufficient proportion of marrow-grease to 
(fi. joj) reduce it to the consistency of common dough, and 
eat it in that manner. This last composition we preferred to 
all the rest, and thought it at that time a very palatable dish. 
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There is tittle of the broad-leaved Cottonwood on this 
side of the falls, much of the greater part of what we see 
being of the narrow-lLMved species. There are great quan- 
tities of red or purple, yellow, and black currants. These 
currants are very pleasant to the taste, and much preferable 
to those of our common gardens. The bush rises to the 
lietght of six or eight feet; the stem is simple* branching* 
and erect. The^e shrubs associate in corps [copses], cither 
in upper or timbered lands near the water-courses. The leaf 
is pctiolatc, of a pale green, and in form resembles that 
of the red currant so common in our gardens. The peri- 
anth of the fruit is one-leaved, five-cleft, abbreviated and 
tubular [*, e., the berry is crowned with the coherent five- 
lobed calyx]. The corolla \i. r., colored calyx] is monopeta- 
lous, funnel-shaped, very long, and of a fine orange color. 
There are five stamens and one pist ilium of the first [species, 
red or purple, Ribis hiidsonianuni\ ; the filaments are capillar, 
inserted on the corolla, equal and converging ; the anthers 
ovate and incumbent. The germ [germen. ovary] of the 
second species [yellow, the buffalo currant, Ribes aureum 
of Pursh] is round, smooth, inferior, and pedicelcd; the 
style long and thicker than the stamens, simple, cylindrical, 
smooth, and erect ; it remains with the corolla [calyx] until 
the fruit is ripe ; the stamen is simple and obtuse, and the 
fruit much the size and shape of our common garden cur- 
rants, growing like them in clusters, supported by a com- 
pound footstalk. The peduncles are longer in this species, 
and the berries are more scattered. The fruit is not so acid 
as the common currant, and has a more agreeable flavor. 
The other species [black, Ribes viscosissimuvi] differs in no 
respect from the yellow currant, except in the color and 
flavor of the berries. 

The service-berry {Atntlatuhur aluifolia] differs in some 
points from that of the United States {^A. canadensis^ 
The bushes arc small, sometimes not more than two feet 
high, and rarely exceeding eight inches [more]. They are 
proportionately small in their stems, growing very thickly, 
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associated in clumps. The fruit is of the same form, but 
for {p. jo6) the most part larger and of a very dark purple. 
They are now ripe and ia great perfection. There arc two 
species of gooscberr}' [^Ribrs rotundifolium ? R. oxyacan- 
thoides?] here, but neither of them is yet ripe; nor is the 
ciiokc-chcrry [Prunus cUmissa], though in great quantities. 
There are also the box-elder \Ncgimdo aaroides], red-willow 
[Cornus stolonifera\ and a species of sumach {RJtus arc- 
matica var. trilobatd\. In the evening we saw some moun- 
tain rams or big-horned animals \Ovis montana\ but no 
other game of any sort. 

After leaving Pine island we passed a small run [Sheep 
creek] on the left, which is formed by a large spring rising at 
the distance of half a mile under the mountain. One mile 
and a half above that island is another, and two miles further 
a third island, the river making small bends constantly to the 
north [right]. From this last island to a point of rocks on 
the south [left] side the low grounds become rather wider, 
and three-quarters of a mile beyond these rocks, in a bend 
on the north [right], we camped' opposite a very higli cliff, 
having made during the day n^ miles. 

July \%th. This morning early, before our departure, we 
saw a large herd of the big-horned animals, which were 
bounding among the rocks on the opposite cliff with great 
agility. These inaccessible spots secure them from all their 
enemies, and their only danger is in wandering among these 
precipices, where we would suppose it scarcely possible for 
any animal to stand; a single false step would precipitate 
them at least 500 feet into the water. 

At \% miles we passed another single cliff on the left; 

* This catnp was veiy near a place on the Mont. Cent Ry. now called Mid 
Cafion (Canon if the engrB\-er b Teutonic, or the printer is out of korts, and 
Canyon in the local vernacular), seven miles by rail and nearly twice as far by 
boat below Craig. The place is Kvcral rivct-milcs above the tunnel and Smith's 
crcelc. and Ihrcc of the same IktIow the muuth of Dearborn's river. No doubt a 
penion living ai Mid CaAon would recognize from this paragraph the " small 
run," the "point of rocks," and the "high cliff." opposite which latter he could 
point to the precise spot where camp was pitched. 
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at the same distance beyond wliich is the mouth of a large 
river" emptying from the north. It is a handsome, bold, and 
clear stream, 80 yards wide-^that is, nearly as broad as the 
Missouri — with a rapid current, over a bed of small smooth 
stones of various figures. The water is extremely trans- 
parent ; the low grounds are narrow, but possess as much 
wood as those of the Missouri. The river has every appear- 
ance of being navigable, though to what distance we cannot 
ascertain, as the country which it waters is broken and 
mountainous. In honor of the Se- (/. jo^) crctary at War 
we called it Dearborn's river. 

Being now very anxious to meet with the Shoshonces or 
Snake Indians, for the purpose of obtaining the necessary 
information of our route, as well as to procure horses, it 
was thought best for one of us to go fonvard with a small 
party and endeavor to discover them, before the daily dis- 
charge of our guns, which is necessary for our subsistence, 
should give them notice of our approach. If by an acci* 
dent they hear us. they will most probably retreat to the 
mountains, mistaking us for their enemies, who usually 
attack them on this side. 

Accordingly Captain Clark set out with three men [J. 
Fields, Potts, and York], and followed the course of the 
river on the north [west] side ; but the hills were so steep 
at first that he was not able to go much faster than our- 



* Tli« most Dotable of all the imallrr riven named by the Expedition — not for 
it^ length, hat far its heading in and about that gap of the Rocky mountains which 
the Expedition will discover next year on the return journey, and which is there- 
after to become famous a« Lewis and Clark's Pass. The then Secretaiy of War 
was General Henry Dearborn, for whom wu later named Fort Dearborn, when 
the pment city of Chicago consisted of that fort and some Ic^ cabins — »ay atiout 
181 1 ; and one of the principal business streetE still bears the name. Gass caUa 
thit river the Ctcnr-walcr. Clark never sau- Lewis and Clark's I'ass ; he was 
never again so near it as he wa<i lo-day. But I hold a ceruin unpublished niap 
which Bcturilly dou a trail from the mouth of Dearborn ';■ river to the head of 
it* middle fork, 1. e., to CaJoUii Viss, and so over the Continental Divide to 
the Rig BlackfiMit river. This map was made by one uf the greatest ge<^raphi- 
col geniuses this country ever produced — I mean William Clark. The case will 
come up again, toward the close of this work. 
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selves. In the evening, however, he cut off many miles of 
the circuitous course of the river by crossing a mountain, 
over which he found a wide Indian road, which in many 
places seemed to have been cut or dug down in the earth. 
He passed also two branches of a stream which he called 
Ord way's'* creek, where he saw a number of beaver-dams 
extending in close .succession toward the mountains, as 
far as .he could distinguish. On the cliffs were many of 
the big-horned animals. After crossing this mountain he 
camped near a small stream of running water, having trav- 
eled 20 miles. 

On leaving Dearborn's river we [the main party] passed 
at 3J4 miles a small creek [larboard, now called Stickney 
creek], and at six beyond this, an island on the north 
side of the river, which makes within that distance many 
small bends [thus passing Dog creek and Craig, right, and 
Wegncr creek and Stickney, leftj. At 2}4 miles further 
is another island ; three-quarters of a mile beyond this is 
a small [now Rock] creek on the north side. At i}^ miles 
above this creek is a much larger stream, 30 yards wide, 
discharging with a bold current on the north side; the 
banks are low, and the bed is formed of stones altogether. 
To this stream wc gave [above] the name of Ordway's 
creek, after Sergeant John Ordway. At two miles beyond 
this the valley widens. We passed several bends of the 
river, and (p.joS) camped in the center of one on the 
south, having made 21 miles. 

Here we found a small grove of the narrow-leaved Cot- 
tonwood, there being none of the broad-leaved kind since 
we entered the mountains. The water of these rivulets 
which come down from the mountains is very cold, pure, 

'♦ Now Litllc Prickly-pear creek. The Montana Central meanders this crtek, 
on the way to Stiver City ami so to Helena. Some of it^ ties are laid in the 
vcr>* foot-prinls of ihc great pioneer. The two '* branches " of the creek which 
Clarit then croHsed. and now the railrnad passes, are, firet, Rock (a separate stream); 
sccflnd, Wolf. A principal tributary of the Little Prickly-pear is Canoo, Canon, 
or Canyon creek, hetwling in the Continental Divide, west of Marysville, and thus 
connecting with Pacific waters by iributiuies of the Blackfoot river. 
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and well-tasted. Along their banks, as well as on the Mis- 
souri, the aspen [Popnlus iremu/otdrs] is very common, but 
of a small kind. Tlic river is somewhat wider than we 
found it yesterday; the hills are more distant from the 
river and not so high; there are some pines on the moun- 
tains, but they are principally confiiurd to the upper regions 
of them ; the low grounds are still narrower, and have 
little or no timber. The soil near the river is good, and pro- 
duces a luxuriant growth of grass and weeds ; among these 
productions the sanRower holds a very distinguished place. 

For several days past we have discovered a species of 
flax [Linum perenne] in the low grounds, the leaf-stem 
and pericarp of which resemble those of the flax [/,. usi. 
ta/issimum] commonly cultivated in the United States; 
the stem rises to the height of 2>4 or 3 feet, and springs, 
to the number of eight or ten, from the same root, with a 
strong thick bark apparently well calculated for use ; the 
root seems to be perennial, and it is probable that the 
cutting of the stems may not at all injure it; for though 
the seeds arc not yet ripe, there arc young suckers shoot- 
ing up from the root, wlicnce we may infer that the stems, 
which are fully grown and in the proper stage of vegetation 
to produce the best flax, arc not essential to the preser- 
vation or support of the root — a circumstance which would 
render it a most valuable plant. To-day we have met 
with a second species of flax [Catnpanula rotundifoHa\ 
smaller than the first, as it seldom obtains a greater height 
than nine or twelve inches; the leaf and stem resemble 
those of the species just mentioned, e.xcept that the latter 
is mrely branched, and bears a single monopctalous bcU- 
shaped blue flower, suspended with its limb downward. 

Wc saw several herds of the bighorn, but they were in 
the cliOs beyond our reach. We killed an elk {p.jo^) this 
morning, and found part of a deer which had been left for 
us by Captain Clark. He pursued his route, 

Friday^July 19///, early in the morning, and soon passed 
the remains of several Indian camps formed of willow- 
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brushy which seemed to have been deserted this spring. 
At the same time he observed that the pine-trees had been 
stripped of their bark about the same season, which our 
Indian woman says her countrymen do in order to obtain 
the sap and the soft parts of the wood and bark for food. 
About eleven o'clock he met a herd of elk and killed two of 
them ; but such was the want of wood in the neighborhood 
that he was unable to procure enough to make a fire, and 
was therefore obh'ged to substitute the dung of the buffalo," 
with which he cooked his breakfast. They then resumed 
their course along an old Indian road. In the afternoon 
they reached a handsome valley, watered by a large creek." 
both of which extended a considerable distance into the 
mountain. This they crossed, and during the evening 
traveled over a mountainous country covered with sharp 
fragments of flint rock ; these bruised and cut their feet 
very much, but were scarcely less troublesome than the 
prickly-pear of the open plains, which have now become 
so abundant that it is impossible to avoid them, and the 
thorns are so strong that they pierce a double sole of 
dressed deer-skin ; the best resource against them is a sole 
of buffalo-hide in parchment [i. £., hard-dried]. At ntght 
they reached the river much fatigued, having passed two 
mountains in the course of the day, and traveled 30 miles. 
Captain Clark's first employment, on lighting a fire, was to 
extract from his feet the briars [thorns], which he found 17 
in number. 

In the meantime we proceeded very well, though the 



'•This was the m&u&l fuel o( the treeless reeions befwe the buffalo were extet- 
minated. I bavc traveled for weeks with no other fuel. The pieces of dried 
dui^ ore commonly calleil bufTnItvchips, sometimes "bodewath" — ihc latter 
word a comifition of the French nanie ioij de vackf. 

" Below naDied Potts' creek ; now the Great or Big Prickly-pear creek. 
Clmrk, we must remember, itt off west uf the Mi^ssonri; he has followed up 
Ordway's creek some distance, and then swung over toward the Missouri. I 
have not his courses and dj-stanceii in detail, bnt judge that he struck Potts' creek 
below Ihe entrance of its tributary, Silver creek, and was thus already near his 
camp on Ihe MisBouri. 
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water appears to increase in rapidity as we advance. The 
current has indeed been strong during the day, and 
obstructed by some rapids, which are not, however, much 
broken by rocks, and are perfectly safe. The river is 
deep; its general width is from loO to 150 (p.jto) yards. 
For more than 13 miles we went along the numerous bends 
of the river, and then reached two small islands; 3.^ miles 
beyond which is a small [now Cottonwood] creek in a bend" 
to the left, above a small island on the right side of the 
river. We were regaled about 10 p. m. with a thunder- 
storm of rain and hail, which lasted for an hour. During 
the day, in this confined valley through which we are pass- 
ing, the heat is almost insupportable; yet, whenever we 
obtain a glimpse of the lofty tops of the mountains, we 
are tantalized with a view of the snow. These mountains 
have their sides and summits partially varied with little 
copses of pine, cedar, and balsam-fir [AbUs $ubalpina'\. 

A miie and a half beyond this creek, the rocks approach 
the river on both sides, forming a most sublime and extra- 
ordinary spectacle. For 5^ miles these rocksrise perpen- 
dicularly from the water's edge, to the height of nearly i.zoo 
feet. They are composed of a black granite near the base, 
but from their lighter color above, and from the fragments, 
we suppose the upper part to be flint, of a yellowish-brown 
and cream color. Nothing can be imagined more tremen- 
dous than the frowning darkness of these rocks, which pro- 
ject over the river and menace us with destruction. The 
river, of 1 50 yards in width, seems to have forced its channel 
down this solid mass ; but so reluctantly has the rock given 
way that, during the whole distance, the water is very deep 
even at the edges, and for the Brst three miles there is not 

"' This i* 0]i-b«)w bend, and Uie " small creek " i*. " Icfl " there yet, at a place 
caHed Ming's Bar. The remarkable caAon of the Mk^ouri about to be described 
resdte from the cooGnement of the river by a ^^pur of the Big I^h mountains. 
The grim sentinel at the "Gales of the Rockies.** is a remarkable elevation 
called the Bear'* Teeth, from several pillars of rock which form its crest. A 
co l ored view of the Bear's bare teeth, fium a |K>inc wliF^re the ^fi!«oari bnr^ts its 
prtes, is given on plate li. of Stevens' re[x>rt (P.R.R, Rep. XII. pt i, i860). 
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a spot, except one of a few yards, in which a man could 
stand between the water and the towering perpendicular 
of the mountain. The convulsion of the passage must 
have been terrible, since at its outlet arc vast columns of 
rock, torn from the mountain, which are strewn on both 
sides of the river — the trophies, as it were, of a victory. 
Several fine springs burst out from the chasms of the rock, 
and contribute to increase the river, which has now a strong 
current ; but very fortunately we are able to overcome it 
with our oars, since ip.jlj) it would be impossible to use 
either the cord or the pole. We were obliged to go on 
some time after dark, not being able to find a spot large 
enough to camp on ; but at length, about two miles above 
a small island in the middle of the river, we met with a 
spot on the left side, where we procured plenty of light 
wood and pitch-pine. This extraordinary range of rocks 
we called the Gates of the Rocky mountains. 

We had made 22 miles ; and ^){ miles from the entrance 
of the Gates. The mountains arc higher to*day than they 
were yesterday. We saw some bighorns, a few antelopes 
and beaver, but since entering the mountains have found 
no buffalo; the otter are. however, in great plenty; the 
mosquitoes have become less troublesome than they were. 

July 20th. By employing the towrope whenever the 
banks permitted the use of it, the river being too deep for 
the pole, we were enabled to overcome the current, which 
is still strong. At the distance of half a mile we came to 
a high rock in a bend to the left in the Gates. Here the 
perpendicular rocks cea5;e, the hills retire from the river, and 
the valleys suddenly widen to a greater extent than they 
have done since we entered the mountains. At this place 
was some scattered timber, consisting of narrow-leaved Cot- 
tonwood, aspen, and pine. There are also vast quantities 
of gooseberries, service-berries, and several species of cur- 
rant, among which is one of a black color, the flavor of 
which is preferable to that of the yellow, and would be 
deemed superior to that of any currant in the United States. 
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Wc here killed an elk, which was a pleasant addition to our 
stock of food. At a mile from the Gates a large creek " 
comes down from the mountains and empties behind an 
island in the middle of a bend to the north [west]. To 
this stream, which is 15 yards wide, we gave the name of 
Potts' creek, after John Potts, one of our men. 

Up this valley about seven miles we discovered a great 
smoke, as if the whole countrj' had been set on fire ; but 
were at a loss {p.ji2) to decide whether it had been done 
accidentally by Captain Clark's party, or by the Indians 
as a signal on their observing us. We afterward learned 
that this last was the fact ; for they had heard a gun fired 
by one of Captain Clark's men, and believing that their 
enemies were approaching had fled into the mountains, first 
setting fire to the plains as a warning to their countrymen. 

Wc continued our course along several islands [passed 
Beaver creek, on the left, at five miles from the Gates], and 
having made in the course of the day 15 miles, camped just 
above an island, at a spring on a high bank, on the left side 
of the river. In the latter part of the evening wc had 



""Smoke creek," Ltwis F 13, eniseil nnd " PotlsV interlined; " PotU'sVally 
creek," CUrk I 4; charted by Clark, 1814. nameless, between Ordway's and 
Pryor*» creeks ; thus corresponding to Big Prickly-pear ertek of present raa]ML 
ThuKlenttficatioii is necessary, because noother 15 possible. Lewis F is&aysthat 
u one mile from the Gales " a large creek falls in liehind some i'ilands on Stanl. 
ude. The Indian.s set the plains on fire up this Creek, call it Potts's Creek.'* 
The assigned position i» about the place now callctl American Bar, where there is 
now no «ich creek. Big Prickly-pear creek now comes in 10 or n miles higher 
xip, nearly opposite El Dorado, and v, much more thnn 15 yards wide; had it been 
there then, L. and C. would never have mUsed it. As they give nothing whatever 
for Big Prickly-pear, except Potts', wc may be sure that what Potts' was in 1805 is 
now Big Prickly.pear. The ca.'sc is by no means singular ; these waters were mean- 
dering an alluvial plain, and even fcome beaver-dam^ might easily turn a Potts' 
aeck into another channel, and alter it& tributary streams so as to swell its volume, 
The codex gives good collateral security for this identificaiion. By Lewis F 15 
a small creek from the left (east) (alls in at tive miles above the alleged mouth of 
PotI*'. *I*hia is just right fur a certain Bearer creek there now (not noticed in 
the Biddle text). Then, by the codex, 8K miles above this Bearer creek is 
aunp, on Uie left, at a »pring — near present site of £1 Dorado, about opposite 
which Big Prickly.pear creek now (alls in, some twelve miles N.E. of lielcno. 
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LEWIS WOODPECKER — WHITE EARTH CREEK. 



passed tbrougli a low range of mountains, and the country 
became more open, though still unbroken and without tim- 
ber, and the lowlands not %'ery extensive. Just above our 
camp the river is again closed in by the mountains. We 
found on the banks an elk which Captain Clark had left 
us, with a note mentioning that he should pass the moun- 
tains just above us, and await our arrival at some convenient 
place. We saw, but could not procure, some red-headed 
ducks and sand-hill cranes [Grus caitadfnsis] along the sides 
of the river, and a woodpecker '* about the size of the lark- 
woodpecker \Colaptes auratus\ which seems to be a distinct 
species. It is as black as a crow, with a long tail, and flies 
like a jay-bird. The whole country is so infested by the 
prickly.pear that we could scarcely find room to lie down 
at our camp. 

Captain Clark, on setting out this morning, had gone 
through the valley about six miles to the right of the river. 
He soon fell into an old Indian road, which he pursued till 
he reached the Missouri, at the distance of i8 miles from 
his last camp, just above the entrance of a large creek> 
which wc afterward [July 22d] called Whitcearth creek. 
Here he found his party so much cut and pierced with the 
sharp flint and the prickly-pear that he proceeded only 
a small distance further, and then halted to wait for us. 
Along his track he had taken the precaution to strew sig- 
nals, such as pieces of cloth, paper and linen, to prove to 
the Indians, if by {p. j/j) accident they met his track, that 
we were white men. But he observed a smoke some dis- 
tance ahead, and concluded that the whole country had 
now taken the alarm. 

Sunday, July 2\st. On leaving our camp wc passed an 
island at half a mile, and reached at one mile a bad rapid, 
at the place where the river leaves the mountain. Here 
the clifTs are high and covered with fragments of broken 

'* Thift 1! Ihe remarkable woodpecker later named Lew-is' in Honor of Captaiit 
Lewis; Puui tor^uatut of Wilcon, Am. Orn, 111,, 1811, p, 31, pi. 20. 6g, 3, 
now Atyndesmut torqtiatus kA Coucf. Proc, PtiiUdA. Acid., tB66, p. $6, 
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rocks ; the current is also strong ; but although more rapid 
the river is wider and shallower, so that we are able to use 
the pole occasionally, though wc principally depend on the 
towline. On leaving the rapid, which is about lialf a mile 
in extent, the country opens on each side ; the hills become 
lower; at one mile is a large island on the left side, 4j4 
beyond which is a lai^e and bold creek, 28 yards wide, 
coming in from the north, where it waters a handsome 
valley. Wc called it Pryor's '* creek, after one of the 
sergeants, John [read Nathaniel] Pryor. At a mile above 
this creek, on the left side of the Missouri, we obtained a 
meridian altitude, which gave 46° 10' 32" 9'" as the latitude 
of the place. 

For the following four miles, the country, like that 
through which we passed during the rest of the day, is 
as rou^^h and mountainous as we found it yesterday; but 
at the distance of twelve miles we came toward evening 
into a beautiful plain, ten or twelve miles wide, extending 
as far as the eye could reach. This plain or rather valley 
is bounded by two nearly parallel ranges of high moun- 
tains, whose summits arc partially covered with snow, 
below which the pine is scattered along the sides down to 
the plain in some places, though the greater part of their 
surface has no timber, and exhibits only a barren soil with 
no covering except dry parched grass or black rugged 
rocks. On entering the valley the river assumes a totally 
different aspect. It spreads to more than a mile in width, 
and though more rapid than before, is shallow enough in 



•• •' John " Piyor w« written, and left in ihc codex, Lewis F 16, later deleted 
in red ink , bnt as no " Nftthvuel " was interlined, " John " was printed. Piyor's 
nnow Mitchell's creek of various nameless and unauthunlativecaitc^niphers, who 
had no right to meddle with L. and C.'» nomenclature — which, howes'cr, they 
vciy likely never heard of. A branch of it is Spokane creek ; town of same name 
on it. Tile "bad rapid "alnjve mentioned is next above a place now calltd 
Trout Ferry, from a creek there called Trout creek, from the cast, on which is 
• icnra of York, or New York ; below which, and next above El Dorado, is 
another ctream called Soap creek, at^o from the east. Rut L. and C. have neither 
POUD nor trout in the account of to^j. 
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almost every part for the use of the pole, while its bed is 
formed of smooth stones and some large rocks, as it has 
been indeed since we entered {P.J14) the mountains. It is 
also divided by a number of islands, some of which are large 
near the northern shore. The soil of the valley is a rich 
black loam, apparently very fertile, and covered with a fine 
green grass about 18 inches or two feet in height; while 
that of the high grounds Is perfectly dry, and seems scorched 
by the sun. The timber, though still scarce, is in greater 
quantities in this valley than we have seen it since entering 
the mountains, and seems to prefer the borders of the small 
creeks to the banks of the river itself. We advanced 3>4 
miles in this valley and camped " on the left [hand] side, 
having made in all 15^ miles. 

Our only large game to-day was one deer. We saw. 
however, two pheasants " of a dark brown color, much larger 
than the same species of bird in the United States. In the 
morning we also saw three swans which, like the geese, 
have not yet recovered the feathers of the wings, and 
arc unable to fly. We killed two of them, and the third 
escaped by diving and passing down the current. These 

" In Meagher Co., about rite of Cafion Feny. which town ii on right bank of 
the Miuouri, between two little creeks from the cast — the upper. Magpie, the 
lower, Cave — neilher of which docs the text or codex racotion. The latitude 
above given for a mile above Pryor's creek is too lou' ; that point is about 
46** 36' — certainly N. of Helena by a few miles. 

The next move will take (he Expedition pa^t it point on the Missouri due east 
of Helena, Since leaving Dearborn's river they have come almost south, up the 
Mi^nvri, between the Hig Belt mountains on the cast and the main dtridc of the 
Rockies on the west ; Member Co. on the left hand or right bank, I.ewis and 
Clark Co, on ihe right hand or left bajik. IJefore Cascade Co. wa* delimited 
(in 1887) to include some country (3,050 square niile-s) about the Great Kan"!. 
Lewis and Clark Co. was a crcat tract in the shape of a wineglass — bounded by 
the Missouri cast, the Ruckies west, Mcflicine ur Sun river across the brim, and 
tlie parallel of Helena part way across the foot — rest of the foot a broken line. 
On crossing this porallel, early to-morrow, the Expedition will still have Meagher 
Co. on the east or left, but will pass from I^Mis and Clark into JeSerwm Co. , on 
Ihe west or right hand — the latter county extending up the Missotiri to the 
Three Forks, and thence up Jefferson river for some distance. 

■■ The dusky grouse, DendrdgapHs ehuurtii rickarjjom; had these " pbeos- 
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arc the first we have seen on the river for a great distance, 
and as they had no young with them, wc presume that 
they do not breed in this neighborhood. Of the geese we 
daily sec great numbers, with tlicir young perfectly feath- 
ered except on the wings, where both young and old are 
deficient ; tlie first are very fine food, but the old ones are 
poor and unlit for use. Several of the large brown or sand- 
hill crane [Grus canadensis] are feeding in the tow grounds 
on the grass, which forms their principal food. The young 
cranes cannot fly at this season ; they arc as large as a 
turlccy, and of a bright reddish*bay color. Since the river 
has become shallow we have caught a number of trout 
[Saimo purpuratus], and a fish \Hyodon alosoidts], white on 
the belly and sides, but of a bluish cast on the back, with a 
long pointed mouth opening somewhat like that of the shad. 
This morning Captain Clark, wishing to hunt but fearful 
of alarming the Indians, went up the river for three miles ; 
when, finding neither any of them nor of their recent 
(/>. j/j) tracks, he returned, and then his little party sepa- 
rated to look for game. They killed two bucks and a doe, 
and a young curlew nearly feathered. In the evening they 
found the mosquitoes as troublesome as we did. These 
insects attack us as soon as the labors and fatigues of the 
day require some rest, and annoy us till several hours after 
dark, when the coldness of the air obliges them to disap- 
pear ; but such is their persecution that were it not for our 
biers we should obtain no repose." 

anu " been any variety of the niffcd groiue. they could not have been correctly 
deteribed u so Urge. 

"Clark in l^ewU F 18 deiifrihes these "biers" as " made o( check or gauxe, like 
■ trank to get andcr." Many have thought that Lewis and Clark make too much 
of ihcMT insects, for such brave men as they were. But such critics u these Imuw 
n<Mhmg of mosquitoes — not even if they have been bom and bred in New Jersey. 
.Mt firvl lasson in mosquitoes was learned in l.abrador in i&6q ; il was retaught 
me in 1873 *>" *^* \<.tt\ River of the Ntirth — where hordes, cattle, and caribou arc 
Mxnetiroes killed by breathing mosquitoeK tiU their nasal passages are plugged 
•olid — where, in walking across a piece of prairie, culured |;ray with a veil uf the 
insQcta settled on the herbage, one leaves a trail of bright green grass, over which 
a gray cloud hangs in the air. 
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July ztd. Wc set out at an early hour. The river being 
divided into so many channels, by both large and small 
islands, that it was impossible to lay it down accurately 
by following in a canoe any single channel. Captain Lewis 
walked on shore, took the general courses of the river, and 
from the rising grounds laid down the situation of the 
islands and channels, which he was enabled to do with 
perfect accuracy, the view not being obstructed by much 
timber. At i % miles we passed an island somewhat larger 
than the rest, and four miles further reached the upper 
end of another, on which we breakfasted. This is a large 
island, forming in the middle of a bend to the north a 
level fertile plain, ten feet above the surface of the water 
and never overflowed. Merc we found great quantities of 
a small onion \Alliunt cermitini\ about the size of a musket- 
ball, though some were larger; it is white, crisp, and as well 
flavored as any of our garden onions \A, cepa\ ; the seed is 
just ripening, and as the plant bears a large quantity to the 
square foot, and stands the rigors of the climate, it will no 
doubt be an acquisition to the settlers. From this pro- 
duction we called it Onion island. 

During the next y^ miles we passed several long circu- 
lar bends, and a number of large and small islands which 
divide the river into many channels, and then reached the 
mouth of a creek on the north side [right hand, left bank]. 
It is composed of three creeks, which unite in a handsome 
valley about four miles before they discharge into the 
Missouri, where it is about (/..?/<$) 1 5 feet wide and eight 
feet deep, with clear, transparent water. Here wc halted 
for dinner, but as the canoes took different channels in 
ascending, it was some time before they alt joined. 

We were delighted to find that the Indian woman rec- 
ognizes the country ; she tells us that to this creek her 
countrj'men make excursions to procure white paint on its 
banks, and we therefore call it Whiteearth creek."* She 

"So Lewis F 33 ; elsewhere Whilc-esrth nnd White Earth in the codices ; 
" vrhite paint Creek." LewU F 14 ; now Beover creek of snmc obscure ma|>- 
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says abo that the Three Forks of the Missouri are at no 
great distance — a piece of intelUgence which has cheered the 
spirits of us all, as we hope soon to reach the head of that 
river. This is the warmest day, except one, we have experi- 
enced this summer. In the shade the mercury stood at 80", 
which is the second time it has reached that height during 
this season. We camped on an island, after making igj^ 
miles. 

In the course of the day we saw many geese, cranes, 
small birds common to the plains, and a few pheasants. 
We also observed a small plover or curlew of a brown color, 
about the size of a yellow-legged ploveror jack-curlew, but 
of a different species." It first appeared near the mouth 
of Smith's river, but is so shy and vigilant that we were 
unable to shoot it. Both the broad- and narrow-leaved 
willow continue, though the sweet willow has become very 
scarce. The rosebush, small honeysuckle, pulpy-leaved 
thorn, southernwood, sage, box-elder, narrow-leaved cotton- 
wood, redwood, and a species of sumach, arc all abundant. 
So, too, are the red and black gooseberries, service-berry, 
<hoke-cherry, and the black, yellow, red, and purple cur- 
rants, which last seems to be a favorite food of the bear. 
Before camping we landed and took on board Captain 
Clark, with the meat he had collected during this day's 
hunt, which consisted of one deer and an elk ; wc had. 



■uUcer, who, if he ever heard o[ Lewis aod Clark, presumed to tamper with 
tbdr nmmcs. A place called Placer is 011 it, at its forks above described, where 
the railroad from Gallatin City to Helena crosses il. At this point the Expe- 
dition has left Lewu and Clark Co. behind, on the right, and now hu Jefferson 
Co. OH the same side. Three &1U0II creeks, (rom ihc left, in Meagher Co.. arc Hell- 
fate, Avalanche, and White Guli^, unnoticed in the text. 

" Apparently nanrarn'-; sandpiper, Bartramia //fn-pcakJa, which I found 
common in various parts of Montana — but the codex hM no more satisfactory 
docriptkni llian the test. I have been cx[iecling for wme weeks to find rwrog- 
niiahle mention of the mountain plover (CJkaradnut montanut of Townscnd, 
iSjq. now P^dasacys mcutattut of Coues, 1B66). This may be the bird Lewis 
adually had in \-iew. but I cannot make the identilication. See my B.N.W.. 
1S74. p. 456. The plants about to be mentioned have been already identified, 
at far as possible. Sec back. 
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ourselves, shot a deer and an antelope. The mosquitoes 
and gnats were unusually fierce this evening. 

Juiy 2yi. Captain Clark proceeded with four men along 
the right bank. During the whole day the {p.Jjy) river is 
divided by a number of islands, which spread ic out some- 
times to the distance of three miles; the current is very 
rapid and has many ripples; the bed is formed of gravel 
and smooth stones. The banks along the low grounds are 
of a rich loam, followed occasionally by low bluffs of yellow 
and red clay, with a hard red slatestonc intermixed. The 
low grounds are wide, and have very little timber ; but tliere 
is a thick underbrush of willow, rose, and currant bushes. 
These arc succeeded by high plains extending on each side 
to the base of the mountains, which lie parallel to the 
river, eight to twelve miles apart, and are high and rocky, 
with some small pine and cedar interspersed on them. At 
the distance of seven miles a creek 20 yards wide, after 
meandering through a beautiful low ground on the left for 
several miles parallel to the river, empties near a cluster of 
small islands. The stream we called Whitchouse's " creek, 
after Joseph Whitehouse, one of the party, and the islands, 
from their number, received the name of the Ten islands. 

About ten o'clock we came up with Drewyer, who had 
gone out lo hunt yesterday, and not being able to find our 
camp had stayed out all night ; he supplied us with five 
deer. At 3^ miles beyond Whitchouse's creek we came to 
the lower point of an island, where the river is 300 yards 
wide, continued along it for ij^ miles, and then passed a 
second island just above it. We halted rather early for 
dinner, in order to drj'some part of the baggage which had 
been wet in the canoes. We then proceeded, and at 5J^ 

•• So Lewii F 23, 24 : MrTiite House creek. Clark I 4, This is the streun 
now colled Dock creek, which rcccive<L thai frnm Canfedernte j^Ich, and falls 
into the Missouri a short distance below Magnolia. Two olhen passetl to-day 
are North (on which is Clinton) and South creek : these ore all in Meagher Co., 
and part of the long series of short streams which fall down fnun the Big Belt 
range that the Missouri skirts for many mile*. 



miles had passed two small islands. Within the next three 
miles we came to a large island, which from its figure wc 
called Broad island. From that place we made ^j4 miles, 
and camped on an island to the left, opposite a much larger 
one on the right. Our journey to-day was Z2)^ miles, the 
greater part of which was made by means of our poles and 
cords, the use of which the banks much favored. During 
the whole time (p. j/S), wc had small flags hoisted in the 
canoes to apprise the Indians, if there were any in the neigh- 
borhood, of our being white men and their friends ; but we 
were not so fortunate as to discover any of them. 

Along the shores we saw great quantities of the common 
thistle [of this region, Cnicus drumwotidt], and procured 
a further supply of wild onions [Allium ccrmtum] and a 
species of garlic [Alliuin gryrri :'] growing on the highlands, 
which is now green and in bloom ; it has a flat leaf, and is 
strong, tough, and disagreeable. There was also much of 
the wild flax, of which we now obtained some ripe seed, 
as well as some bulrush \Jutjcus or Scirfius sp.] and cat- 
tail flag {Typha lafifolut\ Among the animals wc met 
with a black snake" about two feet long, with the belly as 
dark as any other part of the body, which was perfectly 
black, and which had 128 scuta on the belly and 63 on the 
tail. We also saw antelopes, crane, geese^ ducks, beaver, 
and otter; and took up four deer which had been left on 
the water-side by Captain Clark. He had pursued all day 
an Indian road on the right side of the river, and camped 
late in the evening, at the distance of 25 miles" from our 
camp of last night. In the course of his walk he met 
besides deer a number of antelopes and a herd of elk, but 

" Kof a member of tbe genus Bascanitm. but of ffeterodon, Ttn is the dork 
viriely of so-called sprcarfing adder or blowing riper, which Baird asd Gtrard 
called lltUrodon niger. Cat. Serpents N.A., 1853, \>. 55 (after TrooM). See 
Coues and Yarrow. Hull. U. S. G«ol. Sur\'., IV. 1878, p. 271, under head of 
tirtrrodon rimus rtasiivj. Cope makes it a subspecies of ^. platyrhinus. 

** Ilruad island not now idcnU6able ; main camp below Bedford. Captaio 
Clark's camp should he somewhat past TownKnd, in Meagher Co.. and m ur 
near mooth of Dtcp cnrek, on which is town of E)ecp<lalc. 
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all the tracks of Indians, though numerous, were of an old 
date. I 

July 2^th, Wc proceeded for 4;^ miles along several 
islands to a small run, just above which the low bluffs touch 
the river. Within 33^ miles further we came to a small 
island on the north, and a remarkable bluff, composed of 
earth of a crimson color, intermixed with strata of slate, 
cither black or of a red resembling brick. The following 
6)^ miles brought us to an assemblage of islands, having 
passed four at different distances ; within the next five 
miles we met the same number of islands, and camped on 
the north, after making 19^ miles." j 

The current of the river was strong, and obstructed, as 
indeed it has been for some days, by small rapids or ripples 
which descend fron) one to three feet in the course of 150 
(<>. j/p) yards ; but we are rarely incommoded by any fixed 
rocks, and therefore, though the water is rapid, the passage 
is not attended with danger. The valley through which 
the river passes is like that of yesterday; the nearest hills 
generally conceal the most distant from us; but when we 
obtain a view of them, they present themselves in an amphfl 
theater, rising above each other as they recede from the 
river, till the most remote are covered with snow. 

We saw mai^ otter and beaver to-day. The latter seem 
to contribute very much to the number of islands and the 
widening of the river. They begin by damming up the 
small channels of about 20 yards between the islands; this 
obliges the river to seek another outlet, and as soon as this 
is effected the channel stopped by the beaver becomes 
filled with mud and sand. The industrious animal is then 

** Thi> u mtajr mika of navigttkin for little uiiud •dnnce— mostly poling th| 
boat* throa^ thuces bctMT«n uncoanted i^Amh. Lewis F 97 sars that hr has 
\aavoA to "pad a tolrraWe gixwl pole " himsdf ; he speaks ol the excessive 
fatigue of all the party, and rvmaria ' '* otir trio of pests szill innwle and obctnct 
tts OD all oecaHoos, ihcsc are tlic mnsiqaefocs rye knats and priddejr pcais. eqaal 
to aay three cunes that ever poor Ccn>l luboDied under, excepc the mmJktmtbmt 
joke. ~ Camp is past Greyfoa*! creek, left, and 1 mppasr near a small (i>rr) creek«f 
Gass* credt is not ytH readied. The "small na " U Indian creek, oo the i 



driven to another channel, which soon shares the same fate, 
till the river spreads on all sides, and cuts the projecting 
points of the land into islands. We killed a deer, and saw 
great numbers of antelopes, cranes, some geese, and a few 
red-hcadcd ducks. The small birds of the plains and the 
curlew are still abundant ; we saw but could not come within 
gunshot of a large bear. There is much of the track of elk, 
but none of the animals themselves; and from the appear- 
ance of bones and old excrement, we suppose that buffalo 
have sometimes strayed into the valley, though we have 
seen no recent sign of them. Along the water arc a number 
of snakes, some of a uniform brown color, others black, and 
a third speckled on the abdomen, and striped with black 
and brownish-yellow on the back and sides. The first 
{Pityophis sayif\ which is the largest, is about four feet 
long ; the second [HcUcrodon ttiger'\ is of the kind mentioned 
yesterday ; the third [Eutania vagrans] resembles in size 
and appearance the garter-snake [E. sir/a/is] of the United 
States. On examining the teeth of all these several kinds 
we found them free from poison; they are fond of the 
water, in which they take shelter on being pursued. The 
mosquitoes, gnats, and prickly-pear, our three persecutors, 
still continue with {/>,j2o) us, and, joined with the labor 
of working the canoes, have fatigued us all excessively. 

Captain Clark continued along the Indian road, which 
led him up a creek. About ten o'clock he saw, at the 
distance of six miles, a horse feeding in the plains. He 
went toward him, but the animal was so wild that he could 
not get within several hundred paces of him. He then 
turned obliquely to the river, where he killed a deer and 
dined, having passed in this valley five handsome streams, 
only one of which had any timber; another had some 
willows, and was very much dammed up by the beaver. 
After dinner he continued his route along the river, and 
camped at the distance of 30 miles. As he went along he 
saw many tracks of Indians, but none of recent date. The 
next morning, 



438 GASS' CREEK— DISCOVERY OF THE THREE FORKS. 

Thursday^ July 2lth, at the distance of a few miles, he 
arrived at the Three Forks of the Missouri." Here he 
found that the plains had been recently burnt on the north 
side, and saw the track of a horse which seemed lo have 
passed about four or five days since. After breakfast he 
examined the rivers, and finding that the north [/*. e., right- 
hand] branch [the Jefferson], tliough not larger, contained 
more water than the middle branch [the Madison], and bore 
more to the westward, he determined to ascend it. He 
therefore left a note informing Captain Lewis of his inten- 
tion, and then went up that stream on the north [his right, 
its left] side for about 25 miles. Here Chaboneau was 
unable to proceed any further, and the party therefore 
camped, all of them much fatigued, their feet blistered and 
wounded by the prickly-pcar. 

In the meantime we left our camp, and proceeded very 
well, though the water is stilt rapid and has some occasional 
ripples. The country is much like that of yesterday; there 
are. however, fewer islands, for we passed only two. Behind 
one of them is a large creek, 25 yards wide, to which we 
gave the name of Gass" " creek, from one of our sergeants, 
Patrick Gass. It is formed by the union of five streams, 
which descend from the mountains and join in {p. J2i) the 
plain near the river. On this island we saw a large brown 
bear, but he retreated to the shore and ran off before we 
could approach him. These animals seem more shy than 
they were below the mountains. The antelopes have again 
collected In small herds, composed of several females with 



••" Three forks of Mtssooriat Jefrnwm Matiderson & GalHtin's riven,** CUrk t 
4 — with retnark : " W. C return to party very sick." Captiun Claric had over- 
worked himself afoot for several days, uid he wu not the most robuiit in body 
of the party. His feel were bhstercd badly, besides being pierced with Opuntta 
ihoritM ; he mu&t have been in great distress. But he discovered three great 
rivers all at once to-day, and might well be satisfied to return to the main party. 

" ■* Oosj&cs Vally Creek Std. aj [yaixU wide],'* Clark I 4, where it ii nuule 
24 miles above " York's 8 islands," 37 above Whitehuu&e'^ Lteek, it below How- 
ard's, and 32 below ihc three Forks. It is now called Hot or Warm Spring* 
creek. Main fork is Cruw creek ; on thiii arc Crow Creek City and Uadcrsburg. 
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their young, attended by one or two males, though some of 
the males arc still solitary or wander in parties of two over 
the plains, which the antelope invariably prefers to the 
woodlands, and to which it always retreats if by accident it 
is found straggling in the hills, confiding, no doubt, in its 
wonderful fleet ness. We also killed a few young geese; 
but as this game is small, and very incompetent to the 
subsistence of the party, we have forbidden the men any 
longer to waste their ammunition on them. 

About 4)4 miles above Gass' creek the valley in which 
we have been traveling ceases ; the high craggy clifTs again 
approach the river, which now enters or rather leaves what 
appears to be a second great chain of the Rocky mountains." 
About a mile after entering these hills or low mountains we 
passed a number of fine bold springs, which burst out near 
the edge of the river under the cliffs on the left, and furnish 
fine freestone water. Near these we met with two of the 
worst rapids we have seen since entering the mountains ; 
a ridge of sharp pointed rocks stretcliing across the river, 
leaving but small and dangerous channels for navigation. 
The cliffs are of a lighter color than those we have already 
passed ; in the bed of the river is some limestone, which Is 
small, worn smooth, and seems to have been brought down 
by the current. We went about a mile further and camped 
under a high bluflf on the right, opposite a cliff of rocks, 
having made l6 miles. 

All these cliffs appeared to have been undermined by the 
water at some period, and fallen down from the hilts on 
their sides, the strata of rock sometimes lying with their 
edges upward, while others not detached from the hills are 
(/. jjj) depressed obliquely on the side next the river, as 

** This formation is called the " Little Gate of the Moutiloina," Ctuk I 4. 
The Mis&ouri is Ktill Girted on the east by the Big Belt or Girdle mountains. 
the main Rockies heing further uff, on the west. What the text mcatis by the 
'* second great chain " which the river " enicu^ or rather leavc!>," is the southem 
end of the Big Beh mounuins, uhich btrctchca cast and wc-n. somewhat like the 
foot of an L, and i« cut off from the main stem by a gap in which Howard's 
creek runt to the Mi««ouri. See on. 
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if they had sunk to fill up the cavity formed by the washing 
of the river. In the open places among the rocky cliffs are 
two kinds of gooseberries, one yellow and the other red. 
The former species was observed for the first lime near the 
falls; the latter differs from it in no respect except in color 
and in being of a larger size ; both have a sweet flavor, and 
are rather indifferent fruit. 

July 26th. We again found the current strong and the 
ripples frequent. These we were obliged to overcome by 
means of the cord and the pole, the oar being scarcely ever 
used except in crossing to take advantage of the shore. 
Within 3^ miles we passed seven small islands, and reached 
the mouth of a large creek, which empties itself in the cen- 
ter of a bend on the left side. It is a bold running stream, 
15 yards wide, and received the name of Howard's creek, 
after John [j/^"] P. Howard, one of the party. One mile 
beyond it is a small run, which falls in on the same side, just 
above a rocky cliff. Here the mountains recede from the 
river, and the valley widens to the extent of several miles. 
The river now becomes crowded with islands, of which we 
passed ten in the next 13^ miles; then, at the distance of 18 
miles, we camped on the left shore near a rock in the center 
of a bend toward the left, opposite two more islands. 

This valley has wide low grounds covered with high grass, 
and in many places with a fine turf of greensward. The 
soil of the highlands is thin and meager, without any cov- 
ering except a low sedge, and a dry kind of grass which is 
almost as inconvenient as the prickly-pear. The seeds of 
it arc armed with a long, twisted, hard beard at their upper 

" Read Thonus P. Howard, as Lewis F 31, correctly, Now called Green 
creek ; also Sixteen-mile creek. This head^ aliuut Black bulte, Three biittef, 
and other eminent poiiiu in :he Craxy mowntains of Meagher Co., south of 
While Sulphur Sjirings, aiid flows E.S.E. through the gap that sepanilcs the 
fool from ihe stem of the Big Belt mountains. It is a sinfpjiar place — for here 
arc some sources of the Musselshell, whose maath we parsed so long ago, ami 
other mountain brooks whose waters find their way into the Ycllowitone by 
way of Shields' river. At the mouth of Howard's creek is the town of Painted 
Rock, 18 miles by rail nortli of Gallatin City, 
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extremity, while the lower part is a sharp, firm point, beset 
at its base with little stif^ bristles, with the points in a direc- 
tion contrary to the subulate point, to which they answer as 
a barb. We see also another species of prickly-pcar [Afami/- 
laria missourunsis\ It is of a globular form, composed of an 
assemblage of little conic leaves (/. J2j), springing from a 
common root to which their small points are attached as to 
a common center ; the base of the cone forms the apex of 
the leaf, which is garnished with a circular range of sharp 
thorns like the cochincal-plant, quite as stiff as, and even 
more keen than, those of the common flat-leaved species. 

Between the hills the river had been confined within 150 
or 200 yards; but in the valley it widens to 200 or 250 
yards, and sometimes is spread by its numerous islands to 
the distance of three-quarters of a mile. The banks arc low» 
but the river never overflows them. On entering the valley 
we again saw the snow-ciad mountains before us, but the 
appearance of the hills, as well as of the timber near us, is 
much as heretofore. 

Finding Chaboncau unable to proceed, Captain Clark left 
him with one [J. Fields] of the men, and accompanied by 
the other went up the [Jefferson] river about twelve mtles^ 
to the top of a mountain. Here he had an extensive view 
of the river-valley upward, and saw a large creek [Philosophy 
river] w^hich flowed in on the right side. He however dis- 
covered no fresh sign of Indians, and therefore determined 
to examine the middle branch [Madison river] and join us 
by the time we reached the forks. He descended the 
mountain by an Indian path which wound through a deep 
valley, and at length reached a fine cold spring. The day 
had been very warm; the path was unshaded by timber, 
and his thirst was excessive; he was therefore tempted to 
drink. But although he took the precaution of previously 
welting his head, feet, and hands, he soon found himself 
very unwell. He continued his route, and after resting 
with Chaboncau at his camp, resumed his march across the 
north [1. /., right-hand] fork [Jefferson river] near a large 
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island. The first part was knee-deep ; but on the other 
side oi the island the water came to their waists, and 
was so rapid that Chaboneau was on the point of being 
swept away ; and not being able to swim, would have 
perished if Captain Clark had not rescued him." While 
crossing the island they killed two brown bears and saw 
{p-J3^) great quantities of beaver. He then went on to a 
small river, which falls into the north fork some miles above 
its junction with the two others. Here, finding himself 
grow more unwell, he halted for the night at the distance 
of four miles from his last encampment. 

Ju/y 2-jtk. We proceeded but slowly, the current being 
still so rapid as to require the utmost exertions of us all to 
advance, and the men losing their strength fast in consc- 
qucnce of their constant efforts. At half a mile we passed 
an island, and \% miles further again entered a ridge of 
hills, which now approach the river with cliffs apparently 
sijiking, like those of yesterday. They are composed of a 
solid limestone of a light lead-color when exposed to the air, 
though when freshly broken it is of a deep blue, and of 
excellent quality and very fine grain. On these cliffs were 
numbers of the bighorn. At 2% miles we reached the 
center of a bend toward the south, passing a small island; 
and at l% miles beyond this reached, about nine in the 
morning, the month of a river [the Gallatin] 70 yards wide, 
wliich falls in from the southeast. Here the country 
suddenly opens into extensive and beautiful meadows and 
plains, surrounded on every side with distant and lofty 
mountains. 

Captain Lewis went up this stream for about half a mile, 
where, from the height of a limestone cliff, he could observe 
its course about seven miles, and see the Three Forks of the 



" On most occaaions Captain Clark showed himself possessed of rare judgment 
and foniludc. To-day. however, he was not up to the mark, and the cowardly 
wife-beating lenderfoot still lived. The tatter may sen-e to remind one regret- 
fully of the hoy's definition o( "amphibious," ts something that could not live 
OQ land and died in the water. 
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Missouri, of which this river is one. Its extreme point 
bore S. 65* E. During the seven miles it passes through a 
green extensive meadow of fine grass, dividing itself into 
several streams, the largest passing near the ridge of hills 
on which he stood. On the right side of the Missouri a 
high, wide, and extensive plain succeeds to this low meadow, 
which reaches the hills. In the meadow a large spring rises 
about a quarter of a mile from this southeast fork, into 
which it discharges on the right side, about 400 paces from 
where he stood. Between the southeast [Gallatinj and mid- 
dle [Madison] forks a distant range {/'•jsj) of snow-topped 
mountains [the Madison range] spreads from east to south, 
above the irregular broken hills nearer to this spot. The 
middle [Madison] and southwest [Jefferson] forks unite at 
half a mile above the entrance of the southeast [Gallatin] 
fork. The extreme point at which the former can be seen 
bears S. 15" E. to the distance of 14 miles, where it turns 
to the right around the point of a high plain and dis- 
appears from view. Its low grounds are several miles in 
width, forming a smooth and beautiful green meadow ; 
and, like the southeast fork, it divides into several streams. 

Between these two forks, and near their junction with 
that from the southwest, is a position admirably well calcu- 
lated for a fort." It is a limestone rock of an oblong form. 
rising from the plain perpendicularly to the height of 25 feet 
on three of its sides; the fourth, toward the middle fork, 
being a gradual ascent covered with a fine greensward, as 
is also the top, which is level and contains about two acres. 

An extensive plain lies between the middle and south- 
west forks, the last of which, after watering a country like 
that of the other two branches, disappears about twelve 
miles off, at a point bearing S. 30" W. It is also more 
divided and serpentine in its course than the other two, and 



" Perhaps the identical spot where Manuel Lisa built hift fort in 180S. It was 
aiterwd boroed by the Blackreet. Mr. Peter Koch, of BozcmnD, informs me 
that be iAVf the charre<] remains of the stockade in 1S71. 1 understand the 
phue has since been washed nway bjr the Madison. 
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possesses more timber in its meadows. This timber consists 
almost exclusively of the narrow-leaved cottonwood, with 
an intermixture of box-elder and sweet-willow, the under- 
brusli being thick, like that of the Missouri lower down. 
A range of high mountains, partially covered with snow, is 
seen at a considerable distance running from south to west, 
and nearly all around us are broken ridges of country, like 
that below, through which those united streams appear to 
have forced their passage. After observing the country, 
Captain Lewis descended to breakfast. 

We then left the mouth of the southeast fork, which in 
honor of [Albert Gallatin] the Secretary of the Trcasurj', we 
called Gallatin's river, and at the distance of half a mile 
reached the confluence of the southwest [Jefferson] and 
middle [Madison] branch of the Missouri. Here we found 
the letter {p. J26) from Captain Clark. And as we agreed 
with him that the direction of the southwest fork gave it a 
decided preference over the others, we ascended that branch 
of the river for a mile, and camped in a level, handsome 
plain on the left, having advanced only seven miles. Here 
we resolved to await the return of Captain Clark, and in 
the meantime make the necessary celestial observations, 
as this seems an essential point in the geography of the 
western world, and also to recruit the men and air the bag- 
gage. This was accordingly all unloaded, and stowed away 
on shore. 

Near the Three Forks we saw many collections of mud- 
nests of the small martin \Petrochelidon lunifrons\ attached 
to the smooth faces of the limestone rock, where they 
were sheltered by projections of the rock above it. In 
the meadows were numbers of the duck or mallard \Anas 
boscas\ with their young, now nearly grown. The hunters 
returned toward evening with six deer, three otter, and a 
muskrat ; they had seen great numbers of antelopes, and 
much sign of the beaver and elk. 

During all last night Captain Clark had a high fever 
and chills, accompanied with great pain. He however pur- 



sued his route eight miles to the middle branch ; where, not 
finding any fresh Indian track, he came down it and joined 
us about three o'clock, very much exhausted with fatigue 
and the violence of his fever. Believing himself bilious, he 
took a dose of Rush's pills, which we have always found 
sovereign in such cases, with bathing the lower extremities 
in warm water. 

We are now very anxious to see the Snake Indians. 
After advancing for several hundred miles into this wild 
and mountainous country, we may soon expect that the 
game will abandon us- With no information of the route, 
we may be unable to find a passage across the mountains 
when we reach the head of the river — at least, such a pass 
as will lead us to the Columbia. Even are we so fortunate 
as to find a branch of that river, the timber which we have 
hitherto seen in these mountains does not promise us any 
fit to make (J>.j2j) canoes, so that our chief dependence 
is on meeting some tribe from whom we may procure 
horses. Our consolation is that this southwest branch can 
scarcely head with any other river than the Columbia;" 
and that if any nation of Indian*; can live in the mountains 
we are able to endure as much as they can, and have 
even better means of procuring subsistence. 

"Some of the western sources of the Jefferson or Missouri are in the Conti> 
nenul Divide with &i(le sources of the Lembi nVer, a branch of Salmon river, 
t branch of Snake riwr. n bnnch of ihe Columbia. But ihc true source is 
Lake Red Rock, near the Yellowstone Park, fed by streams from a mountain, 
OD the other side of which is Lake Henry, similarly the source of the Snake 
River or South Fork of the Cdumbi*. 1^ and C. never knew bow exactly right 
they were. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE JEFFERSON, MADISON. AND GALLATIN RIVERS: 
UP THE JEFFERSON TO ITS MAIN FORKS. 

TImh thrm riv«n determined, and theiuunt MusoutidUcontiniied— Tbeirchnnctcn— Gmm^ 
b«rria« — SacaJAwejt identiAet a tpot— Kecovery of C%puin CUik— Asc«ol of the JctT«r«oa 
riv«r — Philosophy nv«r, a braachor the JefTer»on— The Jefferson de*cril>ed—Capum L^wis 
with three men go«( ah*ad to it«k the ShothoDCi or Snake lndi:tns— Dudley (touk— Blue 
cruw— Frxtier's crrek— FieMt'cr*ek— No fmh Indian tiga — Binh creek^Iaptatri Clark 
meanwhile procecdt— Fresh tndian ticn— Panther creek — Pn^reu of the teparated panic* 
— Their respective routes — They matt at the three forki of Jeflenon rinr^Shanaon lot 
again— The middle fork the true continuAlioo of the Jcdersoa— The aonkWMt fotk 
lumcd Wbdom riv«r— Turf creek— The wuthejut forlc named Phitanthrapy rirei^— 
Profnaaup the JedTerMn— DeaverVhead sighted, and identified by Sacajawea — Shaanoa 
found again— He had gone upon Wiitdom river unwiKly— Captain Le*U with three men 
reiolvn to go on till they ihall meet Indianft — Meantime the main party proceed — Cafw 
lain Lewis reaches Rattlesnake cliff by an Indian roAd^-Rtud and river both fork, and 
neither fork o( ibe river is navigable — He leave* a note for Captain Cbuk and party lO 
await him here, and proceed* up the MUthwot Oefc) fork — Ftndi the rtxtil icirct out, 
reiurot and lake* the wnt (tight) fork, leaving note for Capiain Clark to that effect — 
PrusTct* of Captain Clark and parly. 

(KUNDAY. July aSth. 1805. Captain Clark continued 
^^ very unwell during the night, but was somewhat 
relieved this morning. On examining the two streams, it 
became difficult to decide which was the larger or the real 
[continuation of the] Missouri. They are each 90 yards 
wide, and so perfectly similar in character and appearance 
that they seem to have been formed in the same mold. We 
were therefore induced to discontinue the name of Mis- 
souri, and gave to the southwest branch the name of JefTer- 
son, in honor of the President of the United States and the 
projector of the enterprise. We called the middle branch 
Madison, after James Madison, Secretary of State. These 
two, as well as Gallatin river, run with great velocity and 
throw out large bodies of water. Gallatin river is, however, 
the most rapid of the three; and though not quite as deep, 
is navigable for a considerable distance. Madison river, 
though much less rapid than the Gallatin, is somewhat 

♦4e 
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more so than the Jefferson. The beds of all of them are 
formed of smooth pebble and gravel, and the waters are 
perfectly transparent. The timber in the neigh- (/. j^p) 
borhood would be sufHcIent for the ordinary uses of an 
establishment ; which, however, it would be advisable to 
build of brick, as the earth appears calculated for that pur. 
pose, and along the shores are some bars of fine pure sand. 

The greater part of the men, having yesterday put their 
deer-skins in water, were this day engaged in dressing them 
for the purpose of making clothing. The weather was very 
warm ; the thermometer in the afternoon was at 90**, and 
the mosquitoes were more than usually inconvenient. We 
were, however, relieved from them by a high wind from the 
southwest, which came on at four o'clock, bringing a storm 
of thunder and lightning, attended by refreshing showers, 
which continued till after dark. In the evening the 
hunters returned with eight deer and two elk ; and the 
party who had been sent up the Gallatin reported that, 
after passing the point where tt escaped from Captain 
Lewis' view yesterday, it turned more toward the east, as 
far as they could discern the opening of the mountains 
formed by the valley which bordered it. The low grounds 
were still wide, but not so extensive as near its mouth, and 
though the stream is rapid and much divided by islands, it 
is still sufficiently deep for navigation with canoes. The 
low grounds, though not more than eight or nine feet above 
the water, seem never to be ovcrfiowed, except a part on 
the west side of the middle fork, which is stony and seems 
occasionally inundated; they arc furnished with great 
quantities of small fruit, such as currants and gooseberries. 

Among the last of these is a black species [J^i^es oxy- 
acanthoides\, which we observe not only in the meadows but 
along the mountain rivulets. From the same root rise a 
number of stems to the height of five or six feet, some of 
them particularly branched and all reclining. The berry is 
attached by a long peduncle to the stem from which it 
hangs ; it is of a smooth ovate form, as large as the common 
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garden gooseberry, and as black as jet, though the pulp 19 
of a bright crimson color. It is extremely acid. The form 
of the leaf resembles that of the (/. jjd) common goose- 
berry [^Ribcs g7ossularia\ though larger. The stem is cov- 
ered with very sharp thorns or briars. The grass is very 
luxuriant, and would yield fine hay in parcels of several 
acres. The sand-rush grows in many places as high as a 
man's breast, and as thick as stalks of wheat; this would 
supply the best food during the winter to cattle of any 
trading or military post. 

Sacajawea, our Indian woman, informs us that we are 
camped on the precise spot where her countrymen, the 
Snake Indians, had their huts Bve years ago, when the 
Minnetarees of Knife river first came in sight of them, and 
from which they hastily retreated three miles up the Jeffer- 
son, and concealed themselves in the woods. The Minne- 
tarees, however, pursued and attacked them, killed four 
men, as many women and a number of boys, and made 
prisoners of four other boys and all the females, of whom 
Sacajawea was one. She does not, however, show any 
distress at these recollections, or any joy at the prospect of 
being restored to her country ; for she seems to possess 
the folly or the philosophy of not suffering her feelings 
to extend beyond the anxiety of having plenty to eat and 
a few trinkets to wear. 

July 2<^h. This morning the hunters brought in some 
fat deer of the long-tailed red kind \Cervus virginianus 
macrurtts\ which are quite as large as those of the United 
States, and are the only kind we have found at this place. 
There are numbers of the sand-hill cranes \Grus cana- 
densis\ feeding In the meadows; we caught a young one, of 
the same color as the red deer, which though it had nearly 
attained its full growth, could not fly; it is very fierce, and 
strikes a severe blow with its beak. The kingfisher \Ceryle 
a/tyon] has become quite common oti this side of the falls ; 
but we have seen none of the summerduck \_Aix s/>onsa\ 
since leaving that place. The mallard, which we saw for 
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the first time on the 30th inst.. with their young, are 
now abundant, though they do not breed on the Missouri 
below the mountains. The small birds already described 
are also abun- (/. jj/) dant in the plains; here, too, are 
great quantities of grasshoppers or crickets ; and among 
other animals, a large ant with a reddish-brown body and 
legs, and a black head and abdomen, which builds little 
cones of gravel, ten or twelve inches high, without any 
mixture of sticks, and but little earth. In the river we see 
a great abundance of Bsh, but we cannot tempt them to 
bite by anything on our hooks. The whole party have 
been engaged in dressing skins, and making them into 
moccasins and leggings. Captain Clark's fever has almost 
left him, but he remains very languid, and has a general 
soreness in his limbs. The latitude of our camp, as the 
mean of two observations of the meridian altitude of the 
sun's lower limb with octant by back observation, is N. 45^ 
24' 8" 5"' [it is more nearly 46°]. 

July y:ith. Captain Clark was this morning much 
restored ; and, therefore, having made all the observations 
necessary to fix the longitude, we reloaded our canoes and 
begun to ascend Jefferson river. The river now becomes 
very crooked and forms bends on each side ; the current is 
rapid, and cut into a great number of channels and some- 
times shoals, the beds of which consist of coarse gravel. 
The islands are unusually numerous. On the right are 
high plains, occasionally forming cliffs of rocks and hills; 
while the left is an extensive low ground and prairie, inter- 
sected by a number of bayous or channels falling into the 
river. Captain Lewis, who had walked through it with 
Chaboneau, his wife, and two invalids, joined us at dinner, 
a few miles above our camp. Here the Indian woman said 
was the place where she had been made prisoner. The 
men being too few to contend with the Minnetarees, 
mounted their horses and fled as soon as the attack began. 
The women and children dispersed, and Sacajawea, as she 
was crossing at a shoal place, was overtaken in the middle 
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of the river by her pursuers. As we proceeded, the low 
grounds were covered with cottonwood and thick under, 
brush ; on both sides of the river, except where the high 
hills pre- (p'jjs) vented it, the ground was divided by 
bayous; and these were dammed up by the beaver, which 
arc very numerous here. We made 12^ miles^and camped 
on the north side. 

Captain Lewis proceeded after dinner through an exten- 
sive low ground of timber and meadow-land intermixed; 
but the bayous were so obstructed by beaver-dams that, in 
order to avoid them, he directed his course toward the high 
plain on the right. This he gained with some difficulty, 
after wading up to his waist through the mud and water of 
a number of beaver-dams. When he desired to rejoin the 
canoes he found the underbrush so thick, and the river so 
crooked, that this, joined to the difficulty of passing the 
beaver-dams, induced him to go on and endeavor to inter- 
cept the river at some point where it might be more 
collected into one channel, and approach nearer the high 
plain. He arrived at the bank about sunset, having gone 
only six miles in a direct course from the canoes; but he 
saw no traces of the men, nor did he receive any answer to 
his shouts and the firing of his gun. It was now nearly 
dark; a duck lighted near him and he shot it. He then 
went on the head of a small island, where he found some 
driftwood, which enabled him to cook his duck for supper, 
and laid down to sleep on some willow-brush. The night 
was cool, but the driftwood gave him a good fire, and he 
suffered no inconvenience, except from the mosquitoes. 

Juiy 31J/. This morning he waited till after seven 
o'clock, when he became uneasy lest we should have gone 
beyond his camp last evening, and detennined to follow us. 
Just as he set out with this intention, he saw one of the 
party in advance of the canoes. Although our camp was 
only two miles below him, in a straight line, we could not 
reach him sooner, in consequence of the rapidity of the 
water and the circuitous course of the river. We halted 
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for breakfast* after which Captain Lewis continued his 
route. 

At the distance of one mile from camp we passed the 
principal entrance of a stream on the left [right-hand bank] 
which rises in (p.JJj) the snowy mountains to the south- 
west, between Jefferson and Madison rivers, and discharges 
itself by seven mouths, five below, and one three miles 
above this, which is the largest, and about 30 yards wide ; 
we called it Philosophy' river. The water of it is abundant 
and perfectly clear; and the bed, like that of the Jefferson, 
consists of pebble and gravel. There is some timber In the 
bottoms of the river, and vast numbers of otter and beaver, 
which build on its smaller mouths and the bayous of its 
neighborhood. The Jefferson continues as yesterday, shoaly 
and rapid; but as the islands though numerous are small, 
it is more collected into one current than it was below, and 
is from 90 to I30 yards in width. The low ground has a 
fertile soil of rich black loam, and contains a considerable 
quantity of timber, with the bulrush and cat-tall flag very 
abundant in the moist parts : while the drier situations are 
covered with fine grass, tansy, thistles, onions, and flax. 
The uplands are barren, and without timber ; the soil is a 
light yellow clay, intermixed with small smooth pebble and 
gravel: the only produce is the prickly-pear, the sedge, 
and the bearded grass, which is as dr)' anc^ inflammable 
as tinder. 

As we proceeded the low grounds became narrower and 
the timber more scarce, till at the distance of ten miles the 
high hills approach and overhang the river on both sides, 
forming cliffs of a hard black granite, Itke almost all those 
below the limestone clifTs at the Three Forks of the Mis-, 
souri. They so continue for l^ miles, where we came 



' As an aUnbute of " that illustrious perstiiia(^. Thomas Jefferson." Lewi* 
F 40. a tribute to him, and a tnbutan' of his river. Only the latter remains, as 
• plain cvery-day WilloM- creek, willi a Willow City al its mouth, on a branch of 
theN. P. R. R. Clark G 40 has " Pholosiphy Ri\-cr." The "anowymounUins" 
otf tiie text are the South Boulder range. 
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to a point of rock on the right side, at which place the 



hills 



lills again retire, and the valley widens to the distance of a 
mile and a half. Within the next five miles wc passed 
four islands, and reached the foot of a mountain in a bend 
of the river to the left. Trom this place we went a mile 
and a quarter to the entrance of a small run [Antelope 
creek'] discharging on the left, and camped on an island 
just above it, after making 17^ miles. 

We observe some pines on the hills on both sides of our 
camp, which are very {p- JJ-f) lofty. The only game we 
have seen are one bighorn, a few antelopes, deer, and one 
brown bear, which escaped from our pursuit. Nothing was, 
however, killed today, nor have we had any fresh meat 
except one beaver for the last two days ; so that we are 
now reduced to an unusual situation, for we have hitherto 
always had a great abundance of flesh.' 

Thursday^ August Jst, 1805. We left early, and at the 
distance of a mile reached a point of rocks on the left side, 
where the river passes through perpendicular cliffs. At 
2}^ miles further we halted for breakfast under a cedar- 
tree, in a bend to the right. 

Here, as had been previously arranged, Captain Lewis 
left us, with Sergeant Gass, Chaboncau, and Drcwyer, 
intending to go on in advance in search of the Shosho- 
nces/ He began his route along the north side of the 

' This creek discharges a khorl dUUncc above Sapington, whence m branch 
of the N. P. R, R. nins down to Ham'snn, Pony, and Red Bluff. 

• " When we have plenty of frcih meat I find it impossible to make the men 
take any care of it, or u^e it with the least fnigallity. Iho* I expect that 
necesJiity will shortly theach them this art," Lewis F 50, which conlinuet: 
" We have a lame crew juKt now, two with tumen or bad boils on varioui> parts 
of them, one with a bad stone bruise, one with his arm accidentally dislocated but 
fortunately well replaced, and a fifth hat ^Ireigned his back by slipit^ and falling 
backwards on the gunwall of the canoe. The latter is Sei^. Gass." 

'Xotehcre that Captain Lewis and three men go ahe.id to scout for Indians, 
while Captain Clark and the main parly follow after. Two threads of narrative 
are thus to be taken up in alternating paragraphs, the connection of which wa« not 
always clear at first sight, cspeeinlly as the "he's," ^' wc's," and *' thcy's" were 
a little mixed. I take some slight liberties in adjusting the pronouns here and 
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river over a high range of mountains, as Captaiti Ciark, 
who ascended them on the 26th, had obsen*ed from them a 
large valley spreading to the north of west, and concluded 
that on leaving the mountain the river took that direction ; 
but when he reached that valley^ Captain Lewis found it to 
be the passage of a large creek [North Boulder], falling just 
above the mountain into the Jefferson, which bears to the 
southwest. On discovering his error, he bent his course 
toward that river, which he reached about two in the after- 
noon, very much exhausted with heat and thirst. The 
mountains were very bare of timber. and the route lay along 
the steep and narrow hollows of the mountain, exposed to 
the midday sun, without air, shade, or water. Just as he 
arrived there a herd of elk passed ; they killed two of them, 
on which they made their dinner, and left the rest on the 
shore for the party in the canoes. After dinner he resumed 
his march, and camped on the north side of the river 
[left bank of the Jefferson], after making 17 miles. 

In crossing the mountains Captain Lewis saw a flock of 
the black or dark brown pheasant,' of which he killed one. 
This bird is one-third larger than the common pheasant 
[Bonnsa umbfUus] of the Atlantic States ; {p. Jjs) its form 
is much the same. The male has not, however, the tufts 
of long black feathers on the sides of the neck so conspic- 
uous in the Atlantic pheasant, and both sexes are booted 
nearly to the toes. The color is a uniform dark brown 
[slate-gray], with a small mixture of yellow or yellowish- 
brown specks on some of the feathers, particularly those 
of the tail, though the extremities of these are perfectly 
black for about an inch. The eye is nearly black, and the 
iris has a small dash of yellowish-brown ; the feathers of 
the tail are somewhat longer than those of our pheasant, 



there. The geo^rraphy hence lo the mountains is be«t foUovred in Captain CInrlc'i 
wake, as Captain Lewis* trail k qaite blind in the text, and really needs more 
annotation than 1 have given It. Captain Lewis rejoins the main party Aug. 6ifa. 

• That 15, the northera dusky grouse. Dtnthagapus chtcurus ruhanfsimi, then 
new to science, the following description of which is. sufEciently pertinent. 
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but the same in number, iS, and nearly equal in size, except 
that those of the middle are somewhat the longest; the 
flesh is white and agreeably flavored. 

He also saw among the scattered pines near the top of 
the mountain a blue bird' about the size of a robin, but in 
action and form something like a jay; it is constantly in 
motion, hopping from spray to spray, and its note, which 
is loud and frequent, is, as far as letters can represent it, 
ckar ah .' char ak / char ah ! 

After breakfast we [Captain Clark and party] proceeded. 
At the distance of 2% miles the river enters a high moun- 
tain, which forms rugged clifls of nearly perpendicular rocks. 
These arc of a black granite at the lower part, and the 
upper consists of a ligbt*colored Freestone ; they continue 
from the point of rocks close to the river for nine miles 
which we passed before breakfast, during which the cur- 
rent is very strong. At 9)^ miles we passed an island, and 
a rapid with a fall of si.x feet, and reached the entrance of 
a large [South Boulder] creek on the left side. In passing 
this place the towline of one of the canoes broke just at the 
shoot of the rapids ; [the boat] swung on the rocks and 
nearly upset. To the creek as well as the rapid we gave 
the name of Frazier's, after Robert Frazier, one of the party. 

Here the country opens into a beautiful valley from six 
to eight miles in width. The river then becomes crooked 
and crowded with islands ; its lowgrounds wide and fertile ; 
though covered with fine {p< 336) grass from nine inches to 
two feet high, they possess but a small proportion of tim- 
ber, and that consists almost entirely of a few narrow-leaved 
cottonwoods distributed along the verge of the river. The 
soil of the plain is tolerably fertile, and consists of a black 
or dark yellow loam. It gradually ascends on each side to 
the bases of two ranges of high mountains, which lie parallel 

*This is the »o-caIM blixcnnr, orCassin'i or Maximilian's jay, here first dis- 
cerered and described, but not for years afterward idcntifically named Gym- 
m^tta fYame-cffikala (first Cjrtm»fkim»t tymncffAsJiu, Maxtmllian. ReiM in 
das lonere Nord Amer. II., 1841, p. 91 : sk my B. N. W., XB74. p. 209). 
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to the river. The tops of them are yet in part covered 
with snow; while in the valley we arc nearly suffocated 
with heat during the day, at night the air is so cold that 
two blankets are not more than sufficient covering. In 
passing through the hills we observed some large cedar 
trees, and some juniper also. 

From Fraricr's creek we went 3J^ miles, and camped on 
the [our] left side, having come 13 miles. Directly opposite 
our camp is a large [North UouldcrJ creek which we call 
Fields' creek, from Reuben Fields, one of our men. Soon 
after we halted two of the hunters [j. and R. Fields] went 
out and returned with Hvc deer, on which wc dined, with 
one bighorn we killed in coming through the mountain, 
and the elk left by Captain Lewis. Wc were again well 
supplied with fresii meat. In the course of the day we saw 
a brown bear, but were not able to shoot him. 

August 2d. Captain Lewis, who slept in the valley a few 
miles above us, resumed his journey early, and after making 
five miles and finding that the river still bore to the south, 
determined to cross it, in hopes of shortening the route. 
For the first time, therefore, he waded across it [from west to 
east], though there are probably many places above the falls 
where it might be attempted with equal safety. The river 
was about 90 yards wide, the current rapid, and about waist 
deep ; the bottom was formed of smooth pebble with a 
small mixture of coarse gravel. He then continued along 
the left [/. e., east] bank of the river till sunset and camped, 
after traveling 24 miles. He met no fresh tracks of Indians. 
Throughout the valley are scattered the bones and excre- 
ment of the buffalo of an old date, but there seems to be 
no hope of meeting the animals themselves in the moun- 
(A JJ?) tains. He saw an abundance of deer and antelope, 
and many tracks of elk and bear. Having killed two deer, 
they feasted sumptuously, with a dessert of currants of dif- 
ferent colors — two species red, others yellow, deep purple, 
and black ; to thete were added black gooseberries and 
deep purple service-berries, somewhat larger than ours, from 
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which they differ also in color, size^ and the superior excel- 
lence of their flavor. In the low grounds of the river were 
many bcavcr-danis formed of willow-brush, mud, and gravel, 
so closely interwoven that they resist the water perfectly ; 
some of them were five feet high, and overflowed [caused 
the river to overflow] several acres of land. 

In the meantime we [Captain Clark and party] proceeded 
slowly, the current being so strong as to require the utmost 
exertions of the men to make any advance, even with the 
aid of the cord and pole, the wind being from the north- 
west. The river is full of lai^c and small islands, and the 
plain is cut by great numbers of bayous or channels, in 
which are multitudes of beaver. In the course of the day 
wc passed some villages of barking-squirrels; wc saw sev- 
eral rattlesnakes on the plains ; young ducks, both of the 
duckon-mallard [sic''] and red-headed fishing-duck species; 
some gccsc; also the black woodpecker [Lewis', ^y«*/fj"- 
mus torquatus\t and a lai^e herd of elk. The channel^ 
current, banks, and general appearance of the river arc like 
those of yesterday. At 14^ miles we reached a rapid creek 
or bayou [on our right], about 30 yards wide, to which we 
gave the name of Birth * creek. After making 17 miles we 
halted in a smooth plain in a bend toward the left. 

August id. Captain Lewis continued his course along the 
[east bank of the] river through the valley, which continued 
much as it was yesterday, except that it now widens to nearly 
twelve miles. The plains are more broken, and have some 
scattered pine near the mountains, where they rise higher 
than hitherto. In the level parts of the plainsand thcriver- 

* That is, duck-in -Rial lard or duckinmallard, old name of the mallard dock, 
Anai hoifas. The fistiing-duck is the rcd-brcasted merganser, Mer^us serrator, 
the female of which has a snuffy-brown head ; the male's head is dark green. 

• The tcit has no location for riglit or left, and also omits a second creek, just 
ab«ive Hiitb creek, on the same side, " A creek on Stflrd. side which we called 
*i>M Creek," Lewis F 59. The name is confirmed, Clark G .(3 ; and G 47 has 
il " rapid Sl 30 yds. wide." Tlirec-i^iiarleri ol a mile above Birth creek is lh« 
" mouth of a bayou in a Stard. bcml ; " and camp it l}i miles beyond this last, 
birlh (noting Captain Clark's birth-day — b. Aug. 1st, 1770) creek is that now 
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bottoms there is no timber, except small Cottonwood, near 
the margin, and an undergrowth of narrow-leaved willow, 
small honeysuckle, rosebush, currant, scrvicc-bcrry, goosc- 
{p-JjS) bcrry,and a little of asmall species of birch [Bfiu/a 
occuicntaiis]. This has a finely indented oval [leaf] of small 
size and deep green color; the stem is simple, ascending 
and branching, and seldom rises higher than ten or twelve 
feet. The mountains continue high on each side of the 
valley, but their only covering is a small species of pitch- 
pine \^Pinus JUxUis] with a short leaf, growing on the lower 
and middle regions, while for some distance below the 
snowy tops there is neither timber nor herbage of any kind* 
About eleven o'clock Drewyer killed a doe, on which ihey 
breakfasted, and after resting two hours continued till 
night, when they reached the river near a low ground more 
extensive than usual. From the appearance of the timber 
Captain Lewis [wrongly] supposed that the river forked 
above him, and therefore camped [on east bank of the Jef- 
Person, ij^ milcsabove its forks] with an intention of examin- 
ing it more particularly in the morning. He had now made 
23 miles, the latter part of which was for eight miles through 
a high plain covered with prickly-pears and bearded grass, 
xvhich rendered the walking very inconvenient. But even 
this was better than the river-bottoms they crossed in the 
evening, which, though apparently level, were formed into 
deep holes as if they had been rooted up by hogs, and the 
holes were so covered with thick grass that they were in 
danger of falling at every step. Some parts of these low 
grounds, however, contain turf or peat of an excellent 
quality for many feet deep apparently, as well as the 
mineral salts which we have already mentioned on the 
Missouri. They saw many deer, antelopes, ducks, geese, 
some beaver and great traces of their work, and the small 

oUled White Tail Deer, on which ts a place called Whitehall (perhaps by improv- 
iag on White Tail). The distance fmiii Boulder or Fields' creek U quite right 
(orthtsidentificatioa. A branch oUheN. P. K. R. comes to Whitehall, ihenceto 
Pipestone, and goes np Pipestone creek, en route 10 Butte City, Silver Bow, etc 
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birds and curlews as usual. The only fish which they 
observed in this part of the river were the trout {Saltno pur- 
^ura/us], and a species of white fish with a remarkably long 
small mouth, which one of our men recognized as the fish 
called in the Eastern States the bottlenose. 

On setting out with the canoes we [Captain Clarlc and 
party] found the river as usual much crowded with islands, 
and the current more rapid as well as shallower, so that in 
many places we were (p.JJp) obliged to man the canoes 
double, and drag them over the stone and gravel of the 
channel. Soon after we set off Captain Clark, who was 
walking on shore, observed a fresh track, which he knew to 
be that of an Indian from the large toes being turned 
inward, and on following it found that it led to the point 
of a hill, from which our camp of last night could be seen. 
This circumstance strengthened the belief that some Indian 
had strayed hither, and had run off alarmed at the sight of 
us. At 2^ miles is a small creek [Pipestone] in a bend 
toward the right, which runs down from the mountains at 
a little distance : we called it Panther* creek, from an animal 
of that kind [cougar, Ff/is concoior] killed by Reuben Fields 
at its mouth. It is precisely the same animal common to 
the western parts of the United States, and measured j% 
feet from the nose to the extremity of the tail. At 6^^ miles 
beyond this stream is another, on the left, formed by the 
drains which convey the melted snows from a mountain 
near it, under which the [Jefferson] riverpasses, leaving the 
low grounds on the right side, and making several bends in 
its course. On this [small] stream [from our left] arc 
many large beaver-dams. One mile above it is a small run 
on the left, after leaving which begins a very bad rapid. 



* Now Pipestone creek, draining from the northwest. The distance from 
Birth creek i^ utisfactory. (Sec lou note.) The next two mns mentioned, on 
the left, clr»in from the South Boulder range. No more streams arc named, from 
Panther creek to Wisdom river, though several are passed on each «iHe. The 
princif^ial of these is Fiih creek, on the right, draining from the north side of 
Ttble mountain. 
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where the bed of the river is formed of solid rock; this we 
passed in the course of a mile, and camped on the lower 
point of an island. Our journey had been only 13 miles, 
but the badness of the river made it very laborious, as the 
men were compelled to be in the water during the greater 
part of the day. We saw only deer, antelopes, and the 
common birds of the country. 

August 4/A. This morning Captain Lewis proceeded 
early and, after going S.E. by E. for four miles, reached a 
bold running [Turf] creek, twelve yards wide, with clear cold 
water, furnished apparently by four drains from the snowy 
[South Boulder] mountains on the left [east]. After pass- 
ing this creek he changed his direction to S.E.; and, leaving 
the valley in which he had traveled for the two last days, 
entered another which bore east. At the distance of three 
miles on this {p. J40) course he passed a handsome little 
river [Philanthropy], about 30 yards wide, which winds 
through the valley. Thecurrent is not rapid, noris the water 
very clear; but the river affords a considerable quantity of 
water, and appears as if it might be navigable for some miles. 
The banks are low, and the bed is formed of stone and gravel. 
He now changed his route to S.W.; and, passing a high plain 
w^hich separates the valleys, returned to the more southern, 
or that which he had left. In passing this he found a river 
[the Jefferson], about 45 yards wide, the water of which has 
a whitish-blue tinge, with a gentle current and a gravelly 
bottom. This he waded and found waist-deep. He then 
continued down it, till at the distance of three-quarters of a 
mile he saw the entrance of the small river [Philanthropy] 
he had just passed: as he went on two miles lower down, 
he found the mouth of the [Turf] creek he had seen in the 
morning. Proceeding further down three miles, he arrived 
at the junction of this [Jefferson] river with another [Wis- 
dom], which rises from the S.W. and runs through the south 
valley about 12 miles before it forms its junction, where it 
is 50 yards wide. He now found that his camp of last night 
was about \% miles above the entrance of this large river 
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on the right side [i. €., his camp had been on cast bank of 
the Jefferson, i)4 miles above entrance of Wisdom river on 
the opposite side]. 

This is [Wisdom river] a bold, rapid, clear stream, but its 
bed is so much obstructed by gravelly bars, and subdivided 
by islands, that navigation must be very insecure, if not 
impracticable. The other or middle stream [the Jefferson] 
has about two-thirds its quantity of water, is more gentle, 
and may be safely navigated. As far as it could be 
observed, its course was about southwest : but the opening 
of the valley induced him to believe that further above it 
turned more toward the west. Its water is more turbid and 
warmer than that of the other branch, whence it may be 
presumed to have its sources at a greater distance in the 
mountains, and to pass through a more open country. 
Under this impression he left a note recommending to Cap- 
tain Clark the middle fork, and then continued his course 
along the right [i. «•., west] side of the other or more rapid 
{P'J4i) branch. After traveling 23 miles [in all to-day], he 
arrived near a place where the river leaves the valley and 
enters the mountains. Here he camped for the night. 

The country he passed is like that of the rest of this val- 
ley, though there is more timber in this part on the rapid 
fork than there has been on the river, in the same extent, 
since he entered it ; for in some parts of the valley the 
Indians seem to have destroyed a great portion of the little 
timber there was, by setting fire to the bottoms. He saw 
some antelopes, deer, cranes, geese, and ducks of the two 
species common to this country; though the summer-duck 
has ceased to appear, nor does it seem to be an inhabitant 
of this part of the river. 

We [Captain Clark and party] proceeded soon after sun- 
rise. The first five miles we passed four bends on the left, 
and several bayous on both sides. At eight o'clock we 
stopped to breakfast, and found a note that Captain Lewis 
had written on the 2d instant. During the next four miles, 
we passed three small bends of the river to the right, two 
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small islands, and two bayous on the same side. Here we 
reached a bluff on the left ; our next course was six miles 
to camp. In this course we met six circular bends on the 
right, and several small bayous, and halted for the night in 
a low ground of Cottonwood on the right. Our day's jour- 
ney, though only 15 miles in length, was very fatiguing. 

The river is still rapid, and the water, though clear, is very 
much obstructed by shoals or ripples at every 200 or 300 
yards. At all these places we arc obliged to drag the canoes 
over the stones, as there is not a suflficient depth of water 
to float them, and in the other parts the current obliges us 
to have recourse to the cord. But as the brushwood on the 
banks will not permit us to walk on shore, we arc under the 
necessity of wading through the river as we drag the boats. 
This soon makes our feet tender, and sometimes occasions 
severe falls over the slippery stones ; and the men, by being 
constantly wet. are becoming more feeble. In the course of 
the ^^y{p.j42) the hunters killed two deer, some geese 
and ducks, and the party saw some antelopes, cranes, bea- 
ver, and otter, 

August 5///. This morning Chaboncau complained of 
being unable to march far to-day. Captain Lewis therefore 
ordered him and Sergeant Gass to pass the rapid [cross Wis- 
dom] river and proceed through the level low ground to a 
point of high timber on the middle fork, seven miles distant, 
and await his return. He then went along the north [up the 
west] side of the rapid river about fourmiles, where he waded 
it, and found it so rapid and shallow that it would be impos- 
sible to navigate it. He continued along the left [up the 
east] side for a mile and a lialf, when the mountains came 
close on the river and rose to a considerable height, with a 
partial covering of snow. From this place the course of the 
river was to the east of north. After ascending with some 
difficulty a high point of the mountain, he had a pleasing view 
of the valley he had passed, which continued for about 20 
miles further on each side of the middle fork, then seemed 
to enter the mountains, and was lost to view. In that direc- 
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tion, however, the hills which terminate the valley are much 
lower than those along either of the other forks, particularly 
the rapid one, where they continue rising in ranges above 
each other as far as the eye could reach. The general course 
of the middle fork [the Jefferson], as well as that of the gap 
which it forms on entering the mountains, is considerably 
to the south of west " — circumstances which gave a decided 
preference to this branch as our future route. 

Captain Lewis now descended the mountain." crossed [a 
plain] over to the middle fork [Jefferson], about five miles 
distant, and found it still perfectly navigable. There is a 
very large and plain Indian road leading up it, but it has at 
present no tracks, except those of horses which seem to have 
used it last spring. The river here made a great bend to the 
S.E.; he therefore directed his course, as well as he could, 
down to the spot where he had ordered Chaboncau and Gass 
to repair, and struck the river about three miles above (J>.J4J) 
their camp. It was now dark, and he was therefore obliged 
to makehis way through the thick brush of the pulpy-leaved 
thorn and the prickly-pear for two hours before he reached 
their camp." Here he was fortunate enough to find the 
remains of some meat, which was his only food during the 
march of 25 miles to-day. He had seen no game of any 
sort except a few antelopes, which were very shy. 

The soil of the plains is a meager clay, of a light yellow 
color, intermi.xed with a large proportion of gravel, and 
producing nothing but twisted or bearded grass, sedge, and 
prickly-pears. The drier parts of the low grounds arc also 
more indifferent in point of soil than those further down 
the river; although they have but little grass, they are 
covered with southernwood [sage-brush, species of ArU- 

" " Cxmsiderably to ihe wtsi of sooth." Levris F 6? — that is, as he looks up the 
Jcffenon (fronn nn eminence on Wisdom river), it is coining from * gap in the moun- 
tians shout 20 mites fthead of him, and flowing cottsiderably to the cast ol north. 

" " Here Diewyer cniKsed his step and had a very dangerous fall ; he sprmined 
one of his fingers, and hirt his leg verj- much," Lewis F 67. 

"Gass. p. [l6, thi& date, notes the mo%-c(ncnte of the separated parties, but in 
tertns r»ot readily intelligible without the above clew. 
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misia], pulpy'leaved thorn iSar^oda/ us vtrmku/afus], and 
prickly-pears, while the moist parts arc fertile and supplied 
with fine grass and sand-rushes. 

Wc [Captain Clark and party] passed within the first 4^ 
miles three small islands and the same number of bad 
rapids. At the distance of three-quarters of a mile is 
another rapid of diflicult passage ; 3^ miles beyond this 
are the forks of the river, in reaching which we had two 
islands and several bayous on different sides to pass. 
Here we had come 9^ miles. The river was straighter 
and more rapid than yesterday, the labor of the naviga- 
tion proportionally increased, and we therefore proceeded 
ver>' slowly, as the feet of several of the men were swollen, 
and all were languid with fatigue. We arrived at the 
forks [of Jefferson and Wisdom rivers] about four o'clock; 
but unluckily Captain Lewis' note had been left on a green 
pole which the beaver had cut down and carried off with 
the note — an accident which deprived us of all informa- 
tion as to the character of the two branches of the river. 
Observing, therefore, th.it the northwest" fork [Wisdom 
river] was most in our direction, and contained as much 
water as the other, we ascended it. We found it extremely 
rapid, and its waters were scattered in such a manner that 
for a quarter of a mile we were forced to cut a passage 
(*.j^) through the willow-brush that leaned over the little 
channels and united at the top. After going up it for a 
mile we camped on an island which had been overflowed, 
and was still so wet that we were compelled to make beds 
of brush to keep ourselves out of the mud. Our provision 
consisted of two deer which had been killed [by j. and R. 
Field.s] in the morning. 

August 6f/i. We [Captain Clark and party] proceeded 

»■ '• >?orUiwc5t " and " Muthw«t " fork, are each ■aiO, in diflervnl places, of 
Wisdom <or Big Hole) nrer, in a manner perplexing at Bret sijght. But we have 
only 10 remember thai lhi& river, viewed at Urge, is the northwest furlt ol the 
Jeffenon. i. f., flows sootheast from the northwesi ; and thai thrn, when near the 
Jeffcnon, it loops up toward the northeast. * . e. , comes from the southwest to a 
pcnon looking up it at its mouth. 
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Up the northwest [Wisdom] fork, which we found still very 
rapid and divided by several islands, while the plains near 
it were intersected by bayous. After passing with much 
difficulty over stones and rapids, we reached a bluff on the 
right, at the distance of nine miles, our general course being 
S. so*' W., and halted for breakfast. 

Here we were joined by Drewyer, who informed us of 
the state of the two rivers, and of Captain Lewis* note; so 
we immediately began to descend the [Wisdom] river in 
order totake thcother branch [Jefferson]. On goingdown, 
one of the canoes upset and two others filled with water, by 
which all the baggage was wet and several articles were 
irrecoverably lost. As one of them swung round in a rapid 
current, Whitehouse was thrown out of her ; whiledown, the 
canoe passed over him, and had the water been two inches 
shallower would have crushed him to pieces^ but he escaped 
with a severe bruise of his leg. In order to repair these 
misfortunes we hastened [down] to the forks, where we were 
joined by Captain Lewis. We then passed over to the left 
[east] side, opposite the entrance of the rapid fork, and 
camped on a large gravelly bar, near which there was plenty 
of wood. Here we opened, and exposed to dry, all the 
articles which had suffered from the water; none of them 
were completely spoiled except a small keg of powder; the 
rest of the powder, which was distributed in the different 
canoes, was quite safe, although it had been under the water 
for upward of an hour. The air is indeed so pure and dry 
that any wood-work immediately shrinks, unless it is kept 
filled with water; but we had placed our powder in small 
canisters of lead, each containing powder enough for the 
canister when melted into bullets, (/.J^y) and secured with 
cork and wax, which answered our purpose perfectly. 

Captain Lewis had risen very early ; having nothing to 
eat, he sent out Drewyer to the woodland on the [his] left 
in search of a deer, and directed Sergeant Gass to keep along 
the middle branch [down the Jefferson], to meet us if we 
were ascending it. He had then set off with Chaboneau 
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[directly] toward the forks ; but five miles above them, hear 
ing us on the [his] left, he [changed his course] and struck 
the [Wisdom] river as we were descending [it], and came 
on board at the forks. 

In the evening we [Captain Clark's party, had] killed 
three deer and four elk, which furnished us once more with 
a plentiful supply of meat. Shannon, the same man who 
had been lost for 15 days [Aug. 28th to Sept. nth, 1804], 
was sent out this morning to hunt, up the northwest fork. 
When we decided on returning, Drewyer was directed to 
go in quest of him, but he returned with information that 
he had gone several miles up the [Wisdom] river without 
being able to find Shannon. We now had the trumpet 
sounded, and fired several guns; but he did not return, 
and we fear he is again lost.'* 

August yth. We remained here this morning for the 
purpose of making some celestial observations, and also in 
order to refresh the men and complete the drying of the 
baggage. We obtained a meridian altitude, which gave the 
latitude of our camp as N. 45^ 2' 43" 8"' [nearer 45°32']. We 
were now completely satisfied that the middle branch was 
the most navigable, and the true continuation of the Jeffer. 
son. The northwest fork seems to be the drain of the 
melting snows of the mountains; its course cannot be so 
long as the other branch, and although it contains now as 
great a quantity of water, yet the water has obviously over- 
flowed the old bed, and spread into channels which leave 
the low grounds covered with young grass, resembling that 
of the adjoining lands, which are not inundated ; whence 
we readily infer that the supply is more precarious than 
that of the otherbranch, the waters of which, though more 

" This gentleman, one of the most intelligent of the party in other nalters, 
seems to have lacked the facaliy of orientatioo, and should hardly have been 
allowed to {TO out of ^ight of camp alone. He was always getting tost by 
faimself and found by others. Almost every exploring party has at least one 
such man. whom they have to hunt for ai they do wood, water, grass, or the 
right road itself. This time Shannon was only lost for three days, as he 
nuuaged to find himself at camp on the 9th. 
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gentle, are more constant. This northwest fork we called 
Wisdom river.'* 

(/. j^6) As soon as the baggage was dried, it was 
reloaded on board the boats; but we found it so much 
diminished that we would be able to proceed with one canoe 
less. We therefore hauled up the superfluous one into a 
thicket of brush, where we secured her against being swept 
away by the high tide. At one o'clock all set out, except 
Captain Lewis, who remained till the evening in order to 
complete the observation of equal altitudes. We passed 
several bends of the river both to the right and left, as well 
as a number of bayous on both sides, and made seven miles 
by water, though the distance by land is only three. Wc 
then camped on a creek which rises in a high [South Boul- 
der] mountain to the N.E,, and after passing through an open 
plain for several miles discharges itself on the left, where it 
is a bold running stream twelve yards wide. We called it 
Turf creek, from the number of bogsand the quantity of turf 
on its waters. In the course of the afternoon there fell a 
shower of rain attended with thunder and lightning, which 
lasted about forty minutes, and the weather remained so 
cloudy all night that we were unable to take any lunar obser- 
vation. Being uneasy about Shannon, we sent Reuben 
Fields in search of him this morning ; but we have as yet 
no intelligence of either of them. Our only game to-day 
was one deer [which Drewyer had killed]. 



" Now called Big Hole river. Valleys among tnotiatains in various parts of 
the West were and are commonly called "holes." This one is certainly deep 
enough to be considered a big hole, for in Silver Dow Co., on the one band, the 
mountains rise to 8,000 feet or more, and on thr other, in Beaver-head Co., to q.Doo 
or more. The river is verj- crooked, in general like the character C^^- *"'''' * 
very Urge upper and much smaller lower loop, where it sweeps N.E. into the 
Jefferson. It rues of course whoUy east of the Continental Divide, in which it 
heads by many a.61uents, the southernmost of which arc close by some sources 
of the Jefferson. Across the Continental Divide, soiilherly, are the side-sonrces of 
the Lemhi and Salmon rivers, tributary to the Snake and so to the Columbia. 
Wisdom or Big Hole river is now followed for some distance by the railroad from 
Dillod to Silver Bow and Butte Cltjr. 
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August 8M." There was a heavy dew this morning. 
Having left one of the canoes, there are now more men to 
spare for the chase; four were sent out at an early hour, after 
which we proceeded. We made five miles by water along 
two islands and several b^'ous ; but as the river formed 
seven different bends toward the left, the distance by land 
u-asonly two miles south of our camp. At the end of that 
course we reached the upper principal entrance of a stream 
which we called Philanthropy river." This river empties 
into the Jefferson on the soutlieast side, by two channels a 
short distance from each other ; from its size and its south- 
eastern course we presume that it rises in thcRocW moun- 
tains near'* the sources of the Madison. It is 30 yards 
ip'347) wide at its entrance, has a very gentle current, and 

•• " J3^ The cooiMs from the entrance of Wisdom river to the forks of 
JclTcnon river arc taken directly to the objects mentioned «n<] the distance set 
daul fdown] is that by land on a direct line between the points," Lewis F 7$— 
m important raemoraoduoi, a& courses and distances have hitherto been nver- 
milea. •ouelimes lyi. 2, or even j times as for as sunight laud-mUes ftum point 
Co poin|. 

'* LawU F 73, Aug. 0th : "I called the bold rapid an clear stream WitJcm, 
and the more mild and placid one which flnws in from the S.E. Phllnnthrophy, in 
eommctnoration of two of thotie cardinal virtues, which have !>o eminently 
marked lliai dcwrvcdly «ljbraied character Qcffcrwn] through life" — anulher 
cadi virtue having been already commemorated in Philosophy river. To com- 
plete thk «)'^tcm of geographical etliioi, they should have discantiiiucd tlic name 
of Jcifeiwin for the main Urtom, and called tliii Paiiu river, whose two main 
forks should have been Religion and Oimman Sense ; for Thomas Painc's soul 
flowed into Jefferson's, bearinc a precious quality of spiritu.il rca^ionAhlcncss, 
vhich informed and tilled the mind of the greatest statesman America ever pro- 
tluccd. What wc owe to Jefferson is history — what Jefferson owed to Paine is 
the very mystery of godlikeness. It is well to keep the repoted paternity of our 
Donntry before the common people by the name of Washington, nod uphold 
William Tell among the simple Swiss ; but Washington's intellect shiinkx out 
of eight before JeffcRon's, and Jefferson's dwarfs ia comparison with Paint's. 
Washington whipped some average Dritish soldiery ; Jeffcnwn was more than a 
match for Napoleon Bonaparte ; he gave us more than half of our country with 
a strcke of the pen, without spilling a drop of bluod ; and the whole of our 
cxmntry has grown up on principles enunciated from the French jail where 
Thomas Paine lay languishing, dreaming <Irvains that we have awakened to realize. 

** Not very near — for the Madison heads in YcUowstonc Park, and Philanthropy 
river is a much shorter stream, now called Stinking Water, by a euphemism. 
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is navigable for some distance. One mile above this river 
we passed an island, a second at the distance of six miles 
further, during which the river makes a considerable bend 
to the east. Reuben Fields returned about noon with 
information that he had gone up Wisdom river to its 
entrance into the mountains, but could find nothing of 
Shannon. We made seven miles beyond the last island, 
and after passing some small bayous camped under a few 
high trees on the left, at the distance of 14 miles above 
Philanthropy river by water, though only six by land. 

The river has in fact become so very crooked that 
although by means of the pole, which we now use con- 
stantly, we make a considerable distance, yet being obliged 
to follow its wanderings, at the end of the day we find our- 
selves very little advanced on our general course, it forms 
itself into small circular bends, which are so numerous 
that within the last 14 miles we passed 35 of them, all 
inclining toward the right ; it is, however, much more gentle 
and deep than below Wisdom river, and its general width 
is from 35 to 45 yards. The general appearance 6f the 
surrounding country is that of a valley 6ve or six miles 
wide, inclosed between two high mountains. The bottom 
is rich, with some small limber on the islands and along 
the river, consisting rather of underbrush, with a few cotton- 
woods, birches, and willows. The high grounds have some 
scattered pines, which Just relieve the general nakedness of 
the hills and the plain, where there is nothing except grass. 
Along the bottoms we saw to-day a considerable quantity 
of buffalo-clover, sunflower, flax, greensward, thistle, and 
several species of rye grass, some of which rise to the 
height of three or four feet. There is also a grass with a 
soft smooth leaf which rises about three feet high, and 
bears its seed very much like timothy; but it does not grow 
luxuriantly, nor would it apparently answer so well in our 
meadows as that plant. We preserved some of its seeds, 
(P- 34^) which arc now ripe, in order to make the experi- 
ment. Our game consisted of deer and antelope; we saw 
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a number of geese and ducks just beginning to fly, and 
some cranes. Among the inferior animals we have an 
abundance of the large biting or hare-fly, of which there 
are two species, one black, the other smaller and brown, 
except the head, which is green. The green or blowing-flies 
unite with them in swarms to attack us, and seem to have 
relieved the eye-gnat.s, which have now disappeared. The 
mosquitoes too are in large quantities, but not so trouble- 
some as they were below. Through the valley are scattered 
bogs and some very good turf ; the earth of which the mud 
is composed is of a white or bluish-white color, and seems 
to be argillaceous. On all the three rivers, but particularly 
on the Philanthropy, arc immense quantities of beaver, 
otter, and muskrat. At our camp there was an abundance 
of rosebushes and briars, but so little timber that we were 
obliged to use willow-brush for fuel. Tlit: night was again 
cloudy, which prevented the lunar obser\'ations. 

On our right is the point of a high plain, which our 
Indian woman recognize^; as the place called the Beaver's 
Head,'* from a supposed resemblance to that object. This, 
she says, is not far from the summer retreat of her 
countrymen, which is on a river beyond the mountains, 
running to the west. She is therefore certain that we shall 
meet them either on this river, or on that immediately 
west of its source, which, judging from its present size, 
cannot be far distant. Persuaded of the absolute necessity 
of procuring horses to cross the mountains, it was deter- 
mined that one of us should proceed in the morning to the 



'• The Beaver-head. Beftver's-hetd, or Beaver Head is a. famous landmark on 
the river, about halTway l>etween the forks helow and the present counTy town 
of Dillon, ^ving name lo the county, &nd with suine gcof^raphen lo the rivci 
itself above the forks. Thii conspicuous "Point of Rotks " marks the north 
cml of the fttraight edge of Beaver-head county aloni; il» E. border, which 
tMnindary hence crosses obliquely aver lo Wisdom or Big Hole river and mean- 
ders the Utter for a long distance N.W. Here the Expedilion enters Beaver- 
head county, in which it will rcmnin until tlic Continenita] Divide i« crossed into 
Idaho. Here is also the place where the 5,000 foot contour-line civtta Jeffenon 
river, whose valley hu hitherto been lower than this. 
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head of the river, and penetrate the mountains till he found 
the Shoshonccs, or sonic other nation, who could assist us 
in transporting our baggage, the greater part of whicli \vc 
should be compelled to leave, without the aid of horses. 

August ^k.^* The morning was fair and fine. We set 
off early and proceeded very well, though there were more 
(A 349) rapids in the river than yesterday. At eiglit 
o'clock wc halted for breakfast, part of which consisted of 
two fine geese killed before we stopped. 

Here wc were joined by Shannon, for whose safety we 
had been so uneasy. The day on which he left us on his 
way up Wisdom river, after hunting for some time and not 
seeing the party arrive, he returned to the place where he 
had left us. Not finding us there he supposed we had 
passed him, and he therefore marched up the river during 
all the next day, when he was convinced that we had not 
gone on, as the river was no longer navigable. He now 
followed the course of the river down to the forks, and then 
took the branch which we are pursuing. During the three 
days of his absence he had been much wearied by his 
march, but had lived plentifully, and brought the skins of 
three deer. As far as he had ascended Wisdom river it kept 
its course obliquely down toward the JefTerson. 

Immediately after breakfast. Captain Lewis took Drew- 
yer, Shields, and AI'Meal, and slinging their knapsacks they 
set out with a resolution to meet some nation of Indians 
before they returned, however long they might be separated 



•* Though the Three Forks and some of rheir branches, have bctn naimrd in 
the narraiivt Ueforc it reaches this date, it seems from Gaw' Journal thai the 
names were not determined, or at least announced, till now. His entr>- of August 
gth. p. itS, reads: "This morning owr commanding officers thought proper 
that the Missouri should lose its name at the confluence of the three branches 
wc had left on the 30th ultimo. The north branch, which we went up, they called 
Jefferson ; the west or middle hmnch. Madisos : the K>tith branch, about a 
miles up which a beautiful spring comes tn, GALt^TlN ! and a small river abo^-o 
the forks they called Phihii>pky. Of the three branches we had juii left, they 
called the north Witdffm. the south Phik%nthr<fpy, and the west or middle fork, 
which we continued our vovage along, retained the iianne of Jeffek.sox.** 
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from the party." He directed his course across the low 
ground to the plain on ihc right, leaving the Beaver's Head 
about two miles to the left. After walking eight miles to 
the river, which they waded, they went on to a command- 
ing point, from which he saw the place at which it enters 
the mountain; but as the distance would not permit his 
reaching it this evening, ho descended toward the river, 
and, after traveling eight miles further, camped for the 
evening some miles below the mountain. They passed, 
before reaching their camp, a handsome little stream 
[unnamed], formed by some large springs which rise in the 
wide bottom on the left side of the river. In their way 
they killed two antelopes, and took with them enough of 
the meat for their supper and breakfast the next morning. 
ip'Jjo) In the meantime we [Captain Clark" and main 
party] proceeded, and in the course of ir miles from our 
last camp passed two small islands, 16 short round bends in 
the river, and halted in a bend toward the right, where we 
dined. The river increases in rapidity as we advance, and 
is so crooked that the 1 1 miles, which have cost us so much 
labor, only bring us four miles in a direct line. [Wc 



** Here again begins a doable thread of nairatlve, contmning to the end of the 
chapter. See back, note at Aug. ist, equally applicable now. 

^ Captain Clark wtu sadly di^iappoiatcd at not being able to take the lead in 
the trip upon which Captain Lewis started to-ilay : " Capt. Lewis and 3 men 
Mt ont after brackfL to examine the river abov'c, find n portage if po^blc, aUo 
the Snake Indians. I should have taken this trip had I have been able to 
march, from the rageing fury of a turner on my ancklc," Clark f» 55. He had 
been suffering since his first side-trip over flint rocks and pnckly-pears. Thus at 
July 33d, we rvad : " t opened the hru«es and blisters of my feet which caused 
tbcm to be painfull dispatched all the men to hunt in the Bottom for Deer, 
detamiined my self to lay by & niirs my feet, having nothing to eat but 
venison and currents. T find my self much weaker," Clark G 23. Then he had 
liken a fever from u-ading in the cold water when overheated on a scorching 
march, for we read at July ayth : " I was very unwell all lart night with a high 
(ever and akeing in oil my bones, my fever &c continus, deturmincd to prosue 
my iniende<I rout," Clark G 31. Only his indomitable spirit kept him oft his 
hick. To his suHerings is probably due «ome of the difficulty u'e have had in 
locating certain creek* and pitdiing certain camps, between the Three Forks u£ 
the Misaouri and the Three Forks of the Jefferson. 
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made another course^ S. io° £., which advanced us only 
one mile further, tliough it was three miles by the river- 
bends (Lewis F 80 and Clark G 60).] The weather became 
overcast toward evening, and wc experienced a slight 
shower, attended with thunder and lightning. The three 
hunters who were sent out killed only two antelopes, game 
of every kind being scarce. 

August \otk. Captain Lewis continued bis route at an 
early hour through the wide bottom along tlie left [hand or 
right] bank of the river. At about five miles he passed a 
large [Black-tailed Deer] creek, and then fell into an Indian 
road leading toward the point where the river entered the 
mountain. This he followed till he reached a high perpen- 
dicular clifT of rocks, where the river makes its passage 
through the hills, and which he called Rattlesnake cliff, from 
the number of that animal which he saw there. Here he 
kindled a fire and waited the return of Drewyer, who had 
been sent out on the way to kill a deer. He came back 
about noon, with the skin of three deer and the flesh of one 
of the best of them. After a hasty dinner they returned to 
the Indian road, which they had left for a short distance, to 
see the cliff. It led them sometimes over the hills, some- 
times in the narrow bottoms of the river, till at the distance 
of 15 miles from Rattlesnake cliffs they reached a hand- 
some, open, and level valley, where the river divided into 
two nearly equal branches." 

** A western branch, on Captaia Lewis' richt, and a souihcaitem, on bis lef i. 
It U im^Mirtaut to lix this point in tnind ; for liei« i» the etad of the iiivigatjou of 
the JefTerson by the Expctiition. I Icrc the canoes nre to be left, to be picked 
u|) on Captain Clark's return next year. Here U tlie westernmost point in the 
counic of the Jefferson ; for here the river begins to turn sontheastwardly, and 
then sweeps e&stwanlly aJting the Atlantic base nf the Great Divide to its heads 
about Red Rock lake, near the Vellowsfme National Pork. Thu branch is of 
course the main Jefferson or M issonri, thaugh it was not so regarded by Lcuis and 
Clarl:, who will follow up the western branch (Prairie creek) into Shoshone 
cove, and so to one of iti suurccs on the main Divide, of which the text will 
speak as the " fountain-head" of the Missouri. The point where Captain 
Lewis stands at this moment may be called the Two Forks of the Jefferson 
(in distinctioii from the Three Forks, where Wisdom aad PhiUnthropr rivers 
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The mountains over which they had passed were not very 
high, but rugged and close to the riverside. The river, 
which before it entered the mountain was rapid, rockj', very 
crooked* much divided by islands, and shallow, now 
becomes more direct in its course, as it is hemmed in by 
the hills» and has not so many bends or islands, but be- 
(/. jj/) comes more rapid and rocky, and continues as 
shallow. On examining the two branches of the river it 
was evident that neither of them was navigable further. 
The road forked with the river ; and Captain Lewis there- 
fore sent a man up each of them for a short distance, in 
order that, by comparing their respective information, he 
might be able to take that which seemed to have been 
most used this spring. From their account he resolved to 
choose that which led along the southwest branch of the 
river, which was rather the smaller of the two. He accord- 
ingly wrote a note to Captain Clark informing him of the 
route, and recommending his staying with the party at these 
forks till he [Lewis] should return. This note he fixed on a 
dry willow-pole at the forks of the river, and then proceeded 
up the southwest branch ; but after going a mile and a half 
the road became scarcely distinguishable, and the tracks of 
the horses which he had followed along the Jefferson were 
no longer seen. Captain Lewis therefore returned to exam- 
inc the other road himself, and found that the horses had 
in fact passed along the western or right [hand] fork [now 
Prairie creek], which had the additional recommendation 
of being larger than the other. 



come in near together). This is alinost exactly od the pamllcl of 45* N., 
fidnityof pmeot town of Grayling, Dcaver-hcud Co., and here the Utal» ftiiii 
Northero R. R. corner along the main fork and mokes a eroding. The Expe- 
dition here strikes the Rocky inouDtaiu*^ it perhaps the very worst point that 
could have been found for their journey beyond the Divide, since leaving Mima's 
river. They will make (he Continental Pas$ easily eoough, but at a point which 
has never yet been available for a through roatc. in consequence of the character 
of the couQtry on the Pacific side. Had they taken the other fork, and kept 
it a little way, they would have struck the pass tlirough which the railroad just 
named now comes from Snake river. But it is cany to be wise after the event. 
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This road he concluded to take. He therefore sent back 
Drewyer to the forks with a second letter to Captain Clark, 
apprising him of the change, and then proceeded. The 
valley of the west fork, through which he now passed, bears 
a little to the north of west, and is confined, within the 
space of about a mile in width, by rough mountains [6,000 
feet and more] and steep cliffs of rock. At the distance of 
4j4 miles it opens into a beautiful and extensive plain about 
ten miles long and five or six in width. This is surrounded 
on all sides by higher rolling or waving country, intersected 
by several little rivulets from the mountains, each bordered 
by its wide meadows. The whole prospect is bounded by 
these mountains, which nearly surround it, so as to form a 
beautiful cove," 16 or iS miles in diameter. On entering 
this cove the river bends to the northwest, and bathes 
(Jt.jj2) the foot of the hills to the right. At this place 
they halted for the night on the right [hand] side of the 
river, and having lighted a fire of dry willow-brush, the only 
fue! which the country affords, supped on a deer. They 
had traveled to-day 30 miles by estimate — that is, 10 to 
Rattlesnake cliff, 15 to forks of Jefferson river, and 5 to camp. 

In this cove some parts of the low grounds are tolerably 
fertile, but much the greater portion is covered with prickly- 
pear, sedge, twisted grass, pulpy-leaved thorn, southern- 
wood, and wild sa°[e ; like the uplands, it has a very inferior 
soil. These last have little more than the prickly-pear and 
the twisted or bearded grass, nor are there in the whole 
cove more than three or four cottonwood trees, and these 
are small. At the apparent extremity of the bottom above, 



I 



** ThU cove is an importfint place in L. and C.'s ilinerary, not only now on 
the outward joumcy. liul next year, when Clark returns this way. They will 
cnll it Shoshonec or Shoshone cove. Its bottom is something over 5,000 feet 
above 5ca-levcl, at:tl the mountains on both hamls rise 1,000 feet or more higher. 
The cove is thai one of the lo-caHed " holes " in the mountflins through which 
Prairie creek meanders. The plain has become known as Horse plains, or Hor>« 
prairie, a name also applied to the creek ; and on one of the upper southern 
branches of the cretk is now a tuwn called Horv; Prairie. Jorf over the moun- 
tains to the north i>> Bannock or Bannock City, on Grasshopper (\Vill{Lrd'i^) creek. 
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and about ten miles to the westward, are two perpendicular 
cliffs rising to a considerable height on each side of the 
river [Prairie creek], at this distance seeming like a gate. 

In the meantime we [Captain Clark and party] proceeded 
at sunrise, and found the river not so rapid as yesterday, 
though more narrow, still very crooked, and so shallow that 
we were obliged to drag the canoes over many ripples in 
the course of the day. At 6)4 miles we had passed eight 
bends on the north and two small bayous on the left, and 
came to what the Indians call the Beaver's Head,'* a steep 
rocky cliff about 150 feet high, near the right side of the 
river. Opposite to this, at 300 yards from the water, is a 
low cliff about 50 feet in height, which forms the extremity 
of a spur of the [Ruby] mountain, about four miles distant 
on the left. At four o'clock wc were overtaken by a heavy 
shower of rain, attended with thunder, lightning, and hail. 
The party were defended from the hail by covering them- 
selves with willow-bushes, but they got completely wet, and 
in this situation, as soon as the rain ceased, continued till 
we camped. This we did at a low bluff on the left, after 
passing, in the course of 6}4 miles, four islands and 18 bends 
on the right, and a (/. JSJ) low bluff and several bayous on 
the same side. We had now come 13 miles, yet were only 
four on our route toward the mountains. The game seems 
to be declining; for our hunters procured only a single 
deer, though we found another for us [ourselves] that had 
been killed three days before by one of the hunters [J. 
Fields] during an excursion, and left for us on the river. 



" Ai ftlready intimated, the best known landmark in these parts, celebruted by 
the Indians fmm (imc immcmoria], a.nd fitill called by the Eogltth of the tuune 
ihcy gave it. Yesterday's csmp of the iniiin party was only a couple of miles 
ditrct below the Beaver'^ Head, though 6)j by water ; it was just above a small 
Stream on their left, unnamed llien, now called McHcsser's creek. T<v4lay, the 
lOth, they camp two miles direct, byi by water, aliovc the Head, on the left 
hand or right hank of the river, paf>sing unnamed a creek which makes in from 
the cost ncai the Head. Thus the main party is still a good way below Dillon, 
on the Jefferson ; while Captain Lewis ik lampcd in Shoshone cave, five miles 
up Prairie creek. The itinerary for the day is in Lewis F 84, and Clark G 60, 61. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE JEFFERSON FROM THE BEAVER*S HEAD TO A SOURCE 
OF THE MISSOURI IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

Capuin Lnris nnnnaas fat advanoe of tbc nuin psny— Lokc Indiui horaemao ligbied and tig- 
naled, btil put tn flight— PrapimtuNi« to nic«t the expected IndUn* — Meanwhile Captaia 
Ctaili and pany caoiinuc up the Jcfienon la Thrce-thouMiid-milc isUnd— CapiAin Lewis' 
parly sc|iaraie» to racoQaoi let— Plain lollaii road found— It leodi lo a founiaia-head of 
the JrQeraoii, and thtu to a louree of the Mitaauri in ihe Roclties— The river straddled aod 
Cod tluuikcd— Tbcy naad on ihc Great Divide bcnroca Atlantic and Pacific watcm Au- 
gti»t lath— Thcj MTikc a wurce of (he Columbia tivet within a mtte, and taittc lis water— 
Meanwhile Captain Clark's party proceed* — Captain Lewu tona mectt Indiaat — Their 
laiervi«w — A band of nearly itxiy mouitied warrion advooccs to meet him — FtaMmal 
cmbraca— Parley and ceremony —They conduct Captain Lewi* and party to their camp— 
They amoka in council — lodiaa infontiatioa of the ceumry— Frcab Columbia river 
aalmon— Previoua alarta of the Indiana, by the lone horaeman, luppwing Captain Lewi( 
party lo have been hostile Indian* — Muiitc and dancinc- Meanwhile Captain CUrk's 
party labors up the JcB«r(oo — .M'Neal't creek— Captain Lewis remain* with the Sho- 
shonet — An anleIope<huni— Meanwhile Captain Clark's party prooe«d«— Captain Lewis 
org«« the Shoxhoae chief to go with him lo meet the main party— Fearing treachery^ 
the ladians hesitate- The chief overcomes their dnubt^— Captain I^vu, the chiel, and 
many wa itiow *ei out — Meanwhile Captain Clark's party proceeds— WilUtd'* creek — Cap- 
tain Lewii keepa on with the Indiani — Esciiameni over a deer lulled by Dcewyer— Indian 
voracity —Renrvred suspicions of the Indiant at nnt mr«iin|! the expected party ot 
whiles— Th« litualioo crilical— A sueccuful itniU«ciB—Ca plain Clark's paity alaott 
reaches Captain Lewis and th« Itvdians. 

(JfUNDAY, August nth, 1805.' Captain Lewis again pro- 
'^ ceeded early, but had the mortification to find that the 
track which he followed yesterday soon disappeared. He 
determined therefore to go on [ten miles] to the narrow gate 
or pass of the river which he had seen frona the camp [his, 
on Prairie creek], in hopes of being able to recover the 
Indian path. For this purpose he waded across the river, 
which was now about twelve yards wide, barred in several 
places by the dams of the beaver, and then went straight 
forward to the pass, sending one man along the river to his 

' Throughout this ch&pler we continue to have the double narrative of Cap. 
tain Lewis in advance, and Captain Clark bringing up the main party. It is 
chiefly, however, devoted to the former. 
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left and another on the riglit/ with orders to search for the 
road, and if they found it to let him know by raising a hat 
on the muzzle of their guns. 

In this order they went along for about five miles, when 
Captain Lewis perceived, with the greatest delight, a man 
on horseback, at the distance of two miles, coming down 
the plain toward them. On examining him with tlie glass 
Captain Lewis saw that he was of a different nation from 
any Indians we had hitherto met. He was armed with a bow 
{/*■ JSS) ^^^ ^ quiver of arrows, and mounted on an elegant 
horse without a saddle ; a small string attached to the under 
jaw answered as a bridle. 

Convinced that he was a Shoshonee,* and knowing how 

• " I now sent Drewyer lo keep near the creek to my right and Shields to my 
left, with orders," etc., Lewis F 85 ; *'. c, he had cniisc<l Prairie circk from 
DorU) to south, and the three meu weut abreat^t some distance apart, up the 
•outh side of the stream, which is thert:fnre to the right of all throe of them us 
they advance. The teitl trvcrscsihe a<;lufl! relative pi>sitii>ns of the cicek, two of 
the men, and Captain t^wit^, M'Neal walked with the latter. 

*The Shp^bnnees. Shoshonis, Shoshones, etc., or Snake Indiat^it. give name to 
the important Shoshoncan fstnily of Indians, several of whose tribes besides this 
one are familiar to u« b)' name, fu noted below. They also give name to llie 
(treai vonthem branch of the Columbia river. I anticipate the very full account 
of these Indians which our authors will give, by introducing here a notice of the 
Shobhoneon linguistic stock, representing tlie best results of modem research 
•nd criticism. 

The Sbusbonec or Snake tribe i& named in 1S56 by Gallatin, in hh Kynnpsis 
frf ihe Indian Tribes in the Tran*. and Coll. Amer. Antiq. Soc. II., pp. lao, 
306. There he included only the one tribe, vaguely noted as Hvtog on the waters 
of the Colurobia. On the stn^ngth of the vocabulnry he potwessed (Say's), he 
Rgarded this tribe as of s distinct lingui>ttic stock, and hi-s name is now adopteil 
ma deaignative of the ShoUionean family. (Sec oiho Gallatin, Tr^ns. Amer. 
Eihn. Soc. U. 184S : and in Schoolcraft's Ind. Tribes, III. 1853, p. 40s.) 

The Shoshoni tribes of Hale, U. S. Expl. Exped. \*I, 1846. pp. igg. 3lB, 
include, besides Ihe Sho^honis themselves, the UlhinaOit, Panasht. Yutas. 
Sompiches, and Comanches. (See also Latham, Tran«. Philot. Soc, London, 
1856, p. 73, and Opu!«cu1a, 1S60, p. ^o.) The Shoshonccs of Turner. P. R. R. 
Rep. II [. pt. tii, 1S56, i>ii. 55, 71, 76, include the Comanche^, the Chemehuevis, 
and Cahaillos. The Shoshones or Snakes are given In Pritchard, Phys. Hist. 
Mankind, V, 1847. p. 439, as inbnbiling the Rocky mountains on both «ide« and 
theidiorvs of the Mis^souri. The Shoshones of Keene, App. Stanford's Coinp. 
Cont. Bnd So. Amer., 1878, pp. 460. 477* >re nearly as above, bot include tha 
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much our success depended on the friendly offices of that 
nation, Captain Lewis was full of anxiety to approach with- 
out alarming him, and endeavor to convince him that he 
[Lewis] was a white man. Me therefore proceeded toward 
the Indian at his usual pace. When ihcy were within a mile 
of each other the Indian suddenly stopped. Captain Lewis 
immediately followed his example, took his blanket from 
his knapsack, and holding it with both hands at the two 



Washoes, which ue IndUns of a different lin^istic stock. The term " Snake " 
i% synonymous with the above, in their several acceptations, ai used by Ciallatia, 
Hale, Pritchard, Turner, Ke«iic, and others. The Sh6shoni of Gatschet. Mag. 
Amer. Hist. 1877, p. 154. indicalc* the whole Shoshoncan {amily, in the seiue 
now andentood. We mtty further note that the name " Taduca/'aii used by 
Pritchard and Latham in various places, h iuexucUy syniinymous witli the above. 
as covering some of the Sboshoaeaa tribes, but including some other tribes of 
different linguistic stock, 

Lewis and Clark meet their Shnshonccs at nearly the extreme northern point 
of the geographical distribution of the great Sboshunean family. This fam> 
ily occupied a lar^e area of the great inlcrior ba»in uf the Uniic<I Slates. 
From thiK area the general boundary trended south and coniiiderably eastward, 
nearly to Ihc Gulf of Mexico. The stocks successively bnnnding the area on 
this hand arc the Siouan and Kiowan in what is now Wyoming, ihc Algoncjuian 
in Colorado, n comer of Caddoan (middle group) in Kansas, Siouan again in 
Kansas and the Indian Territory, then Caddnan (•touthcm group) nearly to the 
Gulf, from which the Shoshoncan were cut off hy the Knmnkawan and CoahuiU 
tccan families. The southern boundary of Shoshoncan area was. in a general 
way. the Colorado river, where Shoshooean tribes encountered Athapascan 
tribes (especially Apaches and Navajos) in .\riiona and New Mexico, nnd 
Yumao tribes in Arizona and Southern California. They had, however, an 
isolated outlying group in Arizona (the Chemchaevis). They touched the 
I'acific for a little distance juitt north of Yumoii tribes, but elsewhere were cut 
off from the ocean by that extraordinary agglomeration of diverse family slocks 
which were massed on the coast of Califonila and Oregon, On the northwest 
the Shushonicans were iMrdered by Shahaptian and Salishan tribes, in Oregon 
and Washington. The *' hub " of this great area, of very irregular outline, may 
be located about Great Salt I.ake ; and Shosbonean tribes, to iipeak roondly, 
occupied Utah, Nevada, most of Colorado, much of Oregon, southern Idaho« 
western Wyoming, part of southern California, with ports of Montana, Kansas, 
Indian Territory. Texas, and New Mexico, respectively, and a spot iu Arizuua. 

The forgoing paragraph is dmwn up from Powell's map. The same authority 
indicates the principal Shoshoncan tribes, at present, as follows ; 

t. Bannoct, Fori Hall Keservalion, ^14 ; Lemhi KeHtrvation, 7$. 

3. Chemtkuevi, Colorado River Agency in Arkona, about 200, 
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corners, threw it above his head and unfolded it as he 
brought it to the ground, as if in the act of spreading it. 
This signal,* which originates in the practice of spreading a 
robe or skin, as a seat for guests to whom they wish to show 
distinguished kindness, is the universal sign of friendship 
among the Indians on the Missouri river and the Rocky 
mountains. As usual, Captain Lewis repeated this signal 
three times ; still the Indian kept his position, and looked 
with an air of suspicion on Drewyer and Shields, who were 
now advancing on each side. Captain Lewis was afraid to 
make any signal for them to halt, lest he should increase 
the suspicions of the Indian, who began to be uneasy, and 
they were too distant to hear his voice. He therefore 
took from his pack some beads, a looking-glass, and a few 
trinkets, which he had brought for the purpose, and leav- 
ing his gun, advanced, unarmed, toward the Indian. He 
remained in the same position till Captain Lewis came within 
200 yards of him, when he turned his horse and began to 
move off slowly. Captain Lewis then called out to him in as 

y. Camanth*, on the Kiowa. Comanche, and Wichita Reservation, lod. Ten. , 
J.59S. 

4. GofiuU. in L'tAb ai large, 356. 

5. Pai-uu (Piute), about 3,300. scattered in S. E. CaU. and S. W. Ncy. 

6. Pavietso, about 3,000, acaltered in W. Nev. and S. Oreg. 

7. Saiiiyuka, KUunath A(:^c>', 145. 

8. SAuiif/ri. under Fort Hall Agency. QTg. and at Lemhi Agency. Idaho, 
341). T^tf ore they whom Lewis and Clark are about tn meet. Lewis and 
Clark's account of them, as they were at the beginning of this ccniufy, will be 
forever the best. 

9. Tffhikhar, ander Mission Agcnc)\ Cal.. about a.aoo. 

10. TttMuarika (" Sheepenten "}. Lemhi Agency, 108, 

I J. Tusayan (i. /., the Mokis, ot Moquis). duelling on their mesa of the some 
name, 1,996 by the census o{ iB{)0. 

1 2. t/ta or Utf I ndians, with a toUl of 2,639: under Southern Ute Agency, Colo. , 
985; onOurcyRcservalion, Utah, 1,021 ; on Uintah Reservation, Utali, 833. 

* The ftignal '\f< as well known and as much u^cd now lu then. I saw George 
Boyd use it, un Maria's river, with excellent results and to our immense relief, 
as wc «u»ipectcd a certain porty of Indians &o strongly that we halted and gut 
ready to fight. It has been of late years extended to the purpose of calling 
together separated parties, in the same way that the dinner horn is blown to the 
hands on a farm. 
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loud a voice as he could, repeating the word " tabba bone ! " 
which in the Shoshonce language means white man ; but 
looking over his shoulder the Indian kept his eyes on 
Drewyer and Shields, who were still advancing, without 
recollecting the impropriety of doing so at such a moment, 
till Captain Lewis made a signal (/. ?5(5) to them to halt* 
This Drewyer obeyed ; but Shields did not observe it, and 
still went forward. Seeing Drewyer halt, the Indian turned 
his horse about as if to wait for Captain Lewis, who now 
reached within 150 paces, repeatingthe words " tabba bone," 
holding up the trinkets in his hand, and at the same time 
stripping up the sleeve of his shirt to show the color of his 
skin. The Indian suffered him to advance within 100 paces; 
then suddenly turning his horse, and giving him the whip, 
leaped across the creek and disappeared in an instant among' 
the willow-bushes. With him vanished all the hopes, which 
the sight of him had inspired, of a friendly introduction to 
his countrymen. 

Though sadly disappointed by the Imprudence of histwa 
men,' Captain Lewis determined to make the incident of 
some use. Therefore, calling the men to him, they all set 
off after the track of the horse, which they hoped might 
lead them to the camp of the Indian who had fled; or, if 
he had given the alarm to any small party, their track might 
conduct them to the body of the nation. They now fixed 
a small flag of the United States on a pole, which was 
carried by one of the men as a signal of their friendly 
intentions, should the Indians observe them as they were 
advancing. The route lay across an island formed by a 
nearly equal division of the creek in the bottom. After 
reaching the open grounds on the right * side of the creek, 
the track turned toward some high hills about three miles 



' " I fel soarly chagrined at th« conduct of the men — particularly She3<ls to 
whom I principally attributed this failure in obtaining an introduction to the 
natives. I now called the men to me and could not forbare abiaiding them a 
linle."etc., Lewis F 67. 

* North side — the ladito had jumped ihe creek, from scnitli to north, belovr 
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distant. Presuming that the Indian camp might be among 
these hills, and that by advancing hastily he might be seen 
and alarm them, Captain Lewis sought an elevated situa- 
tion near the creek, had a fire made of willow-brush, and 
took breakfast. At the same time he prepared a small 
assortment of beads, trinkets, awls, some paint, and a look- 
ing-glass, and placed them on a pole near the fire, in order 
that if the Indians returned they might discoter that the 
party were white men and friends. While making these 
preparations a very heavy shower of rain and hail (A JJ7) 
came on, and wet them to the skin. In about 20 minutes 
it was over, and Captain Lewis then renewed his pursuit ; 
but as the rain had made the grass which the horse had 
trodden down rise again, his track could with difficulty be 
distinguished. As they went along they passed several 
places where the Indians seemed to have been digging 
roots to-day, and saw the fresh track of eight or ten horses ; 
but they had been wandering about in so confused a manner 
that he could not discern any particular path, and at last, 
after pursuing it about four miles along the valley, to the 
left [1. <■., westward], under the foot of the hills, he lost the 
track of the fugitive Indian. Near the head of the valley 
they had passed a large bog covered with moss and tall 
grass, among which were several springs of pure cold water. 
They now turned a little to the left along the foot of the 
high hills, and reached a small creek, where they camped for 
the night, having made about 20 miles, though not more 
than ten in a direct line from their camp of last evening. 



The morning [August iiM] being rainy and wet, we 
[Captain Clark and party] did not set out with the canoes 
till after an early breakfast. During the first three miles we 
passed three small islands, six bayous on diB^erent sides of 

the 6nt main fork, uid Captain Lewis was on bis trail. "After passing 
Icnasing] to tho open groand on the N. side of the creek, we observed that the 
tnck made out toward the high hills ahout 3 m. distant in that direction," 
Lewis E 87. He was therefore heading north from Prairie creek when he 
stopped, etc., a& per text, before turning to the left or west. 
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the river, and the same number of bends toward the right. 
Here wc reached the lower point of a large island, which we 
called Thrce-thousand-mllc^ island, on account of its being 
at that distance from the mouth of the Missouri. It is 3>^ 
miles in length, and as we coasted along it we passed sev- 
eral small bends of the river toward the left, and two bayous 
on the same side. After leaving the upper point of Three- 
thousand-mile island, we followed the main channel on the 
left side, which led us by three small islands, several small 
bayous, and 15 bends toward the right. Then, at the dis- 
tance of 7J4 miles, we camped on the upper end of a large 
island near the right. The river was shallow and rapid; so 
that wc {p. 338) were obliged to be in the water during a 
great part of the day, dragging the canoes over the shoals 
and ripples. Its course was so crooked that, notwith- 
standing we had made 14 miles by water, we were only five 
miles from our camp of last night. 

The country consists of a low ground on the river about 
five miles wide, succeeded on both sides by plains of the 
same extent, which reach to the base of the mountains. 
These low grounds are very much intersected by bayous, 
and in those on the left side is a large proportion of bog 
covered with tall grass, which would yield a fine turf. There 
are very few trees, and those small narrow-leaved cotton- 
woods ; the principal growth being the narrow-leaved willow 
and currant bushes, among which were some bunches of 
privy [privet, see note " p. 84] near the river. Wc saw a 
number of geese, ducks, beaver, otter, deer, and antelopes, 
of all which one beaver was killed with a pole from the boat, 
three otters with a tomahawk, and the hunters brought in 
three deer and an antelope. 

August \2tk. This morning, as soon as it was light, Cap- 
tain Lewis sent Drewyertoreconnoiter, if possible, the route 



^ No such island now exists. To-day's camp Uonly seren miles direct aboiT 
the Beaver's Head, and consequently only about halfway from that point to 

DilLoQ. 
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of the Indians. In about an hour and a half he returned. 
after following the tracks of the horse which we had lost 
yesterday to the mountains, where they ascended and were 
no longer visible. Captain Lewis now decided on making 
a circuit along the foot of the mountains which formed the 
cove, expecting by that means to find a road across them, 
and accordingly sent Drcwycr on one side, and Shields 
on the other. In this way they crossed four small rivulets 
near each other, on which were some bowers or conical 
lodges of willuw<brush, which seemed to have been made 
recently. From the manner in which the ground in the 
neighborhood was torn up, the Indians appeared to have 
been gathering roots ; but Captain Lewis could not discover 
what particular plant tliey were searciiing for, nor could he 
find any fresh track, till at the distance of four {p. jj^) 
miles from his camp he met a large plain Indian road which 
came into the cove from the northeast, and wound along 
the foot of the mountains to the southwest, approaching 
obliquely the main stream he had left yesterday. Down 
this road he now went toward the southwest. At the dis- 
tance of five miles it crossed a large run or [Painter'] creek, 
•which is a principal branch of the main stream into which 
it falls, just above the high cUfTs or gates observed yester- 
day, and which they now saw below them. Here they 
halted and breakfasted on the last of the deer, keeping a 
small piece of pork in reserve against accident. 

They then continued through the low bottom, along the 
main stream, near the foot of the mountains on their right. 
For the first five miles, the valley continues toward the 
southwest, being from two to three miles in width ; then the 
main stream, which had received two small branches from 
the left in the valley, turned abruptly to the west through 



• On the right hnnd, from the northwest , Next considerable branch of Prairie 
creek is one from the left or south, on which is now a place called Horse Prikiric. 
Tint, from the north, come two afnuents (or one forked Ktrcam), Coyole and 
Bloody Dick. Above th«»e the main stream is called Tmil creek, flowing due 
cast from the " fountain-hcsd." This last n^iilct leads »{> into the Pass. 
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a narrow bottom between the mountains. The road was 
still plain, and, as it led them directly on toward the 
mountain, the stream gradually became smaller, till, after 
going two miles, it had so greatly diminished in width that 
one of the men [M'Neal], in a fit of enthusiasm, with one 
foot on each side of the river, thanked God that he had lived 
to bestride the Missouri. As they went along their hopes of 
soon seeing the Columbia [i.e., the Pacific watershed] arose 
almost to painful anxiety, when after four miles from the 
last abrupt turn of the river [which turn had been to the 
west], they reached a small gap formed by the high moun- 
tains, which recede on each side, leaving room for the 
Indian road. From the foot of one of the lowest of these 
mountains, which rises with a gentle ascent of about half 
a mile, issues the remotest water' of the Missouri. 

They had now reached the hidden sources of that river, 
which had never yet been seen by civilized man. As they 
quenched their thirst at the chaste and icy fountain — as 
they sat down by the brink of that little rivulet, which 
yielded its distant and modest tribute to the parent ocean 
—they felt themselves rewarded for al! their labors and all 
their difficulties. 

They (/.j<5o) left reluctantly this interesting spot, and 
pursuing the Indian road through the interval of the hills, 

* Which gives rise to thai western fork of the Jcflcnon which Lewis thus traced 
op Shoshone cove ; but he wou]d have had to be many miles eastward of this spring, 
ai the highest fountain which feeds Rcil Rock lake, nf.ir the Yellowstone Park, 
in order to verify the text literally, However, we jindcrstand that point. Here 
Lewis F 91 must of course be transcribed, ifisitstmis xiirMt : " At the distance 
of 4 roile« further the road tfvok m to the most distant fountain of the waters of 
the mighty Missouri in surch of which we ha\T spent so many toilsome days and 
vrislless nights, thus fax 1 had accomplished one of those great objects oa 
which my mind had been unalterably fixed for mony years, judge then of th« 
plca-sure I felt in allying my thirst with this pure and ice-cold water which 
iiisves from the base of a low mountain or hill of a gentle ascent for J4 * niile. 
the muumain^ ore high ou either liond fbutl leave this gap at the head of this 
rivulet through which the road pa&ses. here I halted a few miautes and rested 
myself, two miles below Mc.Neal had exultingly stood with one foot on each 
side of this little rivukt and thanked his god thai he had lived to bestride the 
mighty & heretofore deemed endless Missouri." 
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arrived at the top of a ridge, from which they saw high 
mountains, partially covered with snow, still to the west of 
them. The ridge on which they stood formed the divid- 
ing line between the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans." 

They followed a descent much steeper than that on the 
eastern side, and at the distance of three-quarters of a mile 
reached a handsome, bold creek of cold, clear water, running 
to the westward. They stopped to taste for the first time 
the waters of the Columbia ; and after a few minutes 
followed the road across steep hills and low hollows, till 
they reached a spring on the side of a mountain. Here 
ihey found a sufficient quantity of dry willow-brush for 
fuel, and therefore hatted for the night. Having killed 
nothing in the course of the day, they supped on their last 
piece of pork, and trusted to fortune for some other food 
to mix with a little flour and parched meal, which was all 
that now remained of their provisions. 

" The ame is now the boondary line between Montana and Idaho, The 
opposite counties here we Bcawr's-heod in the fonner. and Lemhi in the Utter. 

How sliiirfat and little obvious may be a crossing of the Great Divide between 
the Atlantic and Pacilic watersheds is well illustrated in the case of the 
raouataios between North and Middle Park in Colorado. The North Platte 
river heads by numerous alHuents in North Park, runs northward through 
Medicine Bow mountains in Wyotning, and then makes a great bend 
eastward to join the other Platte and seek the Missouri. North Parlc la there- 
fore entirely in the Atlantic watershed. It is bounded on the east by the 
Medicine Bow range, and on the west by the Continental Divide, a range of 
mountains which comes south from Wyoming and here takes the name of Park 
Range. To inclose North Park on the sooth, Park Range curves eastward till 
it meets Medicine Bow Range. Consequently the Continental Divide, separating 
North from Middle Park, runs east-west instead of nonh-south. Middle Park 
contains the headwaters of Grand rirer, which unites with the Green to form 
the Colorado of the West, which seeks the Gulf of California ; this Park is 
therefore wholly on the Pacific watershed. In the summer of 1877 1 conducted 
an expedition of the U. S. Geological and Geographical Survey through North 
and Middle Park. We started from Cheyenne. Wyo., crossed Medicine 
Bow mountains, and entered North Park by an easy road from the north. 
Across the Park, to the southwest, is visible Uabbit-ears mountain, so-called from 
a pair of peaks it presents. We crossed to the foot of this mountain, where we 
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Before reaching the fountain of the Missouri they saw 
several large hawks nearly blade," and some heath-cocks 
[Centrocercus urop/tasiam4S^ ; these last have a long pointed 
tail and are of a uniform dark brown color ; they are niuch 
larger than the common dunghill fowl, and similar in habits 
and mode of flying to the grouse or prairie-hen. Drcwycr 
also wounded, at the distance of 130 yards, an animal which 
we had not yet seen, but which, after falling, recovered itself 
and escaped. It seemed to be of the fox kind, rather 
larger than the small wolf of the plains, with a skin in 
which black, reddish-brown, and yellow were curiously 
intermixed." 

On the creek of the Columbia [/. e„ of Lemhi river] they 
found a species of currant \^Ribes viscosissitnuf/i], which does 
not grow as high as that of the Missouri, though it is more 
branching ; and its leaf, the under disk of which is covered 
with a hairy pubescence, is twice as large. The fruit is of 
the ordinary size and shape of the currant, and supported 
in the usual man- {/>.j6i) ner, but is of a deep purple color, 
acid, and of a very inferior flavor. 



discovered that a way could be fouad or made into Middle Park, practicable 
for our wagons. One of the ultimate sources of the North Platte come« down 
from the Kabbit-ears ; but on skirting around the base of thii mountain we 
foond ourselves on a head of Muddy crcclc, one of the sJdc-sourccs of Graod 
river. It was but a step from one to the other, and perfectly practicable for 
a wagon-road, though wc had one upjsct from carelessness of the driver. There 
was. however, no sign of a road by the way we came for several miles, and 
probably no wagon bed before passed o%'er the ^ouod there. The actual divide 
WHS imperceptible, and we only became aware that we bad crossed it when we 
noticed a tiny streamlet running in the opposite direction from that talcen by 
the rivulet on which we had broken camp at daylight. We crossed Middle 
Park by Hot Sulphur Siwings. came out of P.irk R.ingc {the continuation of 
Medicine Bow Range) by Boulder, and struck the open prairie north of Denver, 
whence we returned to Cheyenne. A small herd of bufTnlo. long isolated and 
since extinct, then ranged in the timber of the Rabbit-ears and neighboring 
mountains, and I believe that one of these, on the south border of North Park, 
has been named Buffalo I'eak, Thus it is certain that the buffalo has ranged ia 
Middle Park, and so on the Padlic waler&lied. 

" Either Butfo calurus or the melanistic phase of BuUo rumim^Hi. 

" Probably the wolverine or carcajou, Cm!c luseut. 
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We [Captain Clark and party, August 12///] proceeded in 
the boats, but as the river was very shallow and rapid^ navi- 
gation was extremely difficult. The men, who arc almost 
constantly in the water, are getting feeble and sore, and so 
much worn down by fatigue that they arc very anxious to 
commence traveling by land. We went along the main 
channel, which is on the right side, and after passing nine 
bends in that direction, three islands, and a number of 
bayous, reached at the distance of 5>^ miles the upper point 
of a large island. At noon there was a storm of thunder 
which continued about half an hour; after which we pro- 
ceeded ; but, as it was necessary to drag the canoes over 
the shoals and rapids, we made but little progress. On 
leaving the island we passed a number of short bends, 
several bayous, and one run of water on the right side ; and 
having gone by four small and two large islands, camped on 
a smooth plain to the left near a few cottonwood trees. 
Our journey by water was just twelve miles, and four in a 
direct line. The hunters supplied us with three deer and a 
fawn. 

August 13M. Very early in the morning Captain Lewis 
resumed the Indian road, which led him in a western direc- 
tion, through an open broken country. On the left was a 
deep valley at the foot of a high range of mountains run- 
ning from southeast to northwest, with their sides better 
clad with timber than the hills to which we have been for 
some time accustomed, and their tops covered in part with 
snow. At five miles' distance, after following the long 
descent of another valley, he reached a creek [from the 
right, tributary to the Lemhi] about ten yards wide; and 
on rising [surmounting] the hill beyond it, had a view of a 
handsome little valley on the left, about a mile in width, 
through which he judged, from the appearance of the 
timber, that some stream of water most probably passed. 

On the creek they had just left were some bushes of 
white maple [Ac^ g/adrutfi], sumach of the small species 
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with the winged rib [R/tus aromatica var, triiobata], and a 
species of honey- {p.j6j) suckle [Ac/^a spicata var. arguta f\ 
resembling ia its general appearance and the shape of its 
leaf the small honey-suckle of the Missouri, except that it 
is rather larger and bears a globular berry, about the size of 
a gardcn-pca, of a white color and formed of a soft mucilag- 
inous substance, in which are several small brown seeds, 
irregularly scattered without any cell, but enveloped in a 
smooth, thin pellicle. 

They proceeded along a waving plain parallel to this val- 
ley for about four miles, when they discovered two women, 
a man, and some dogs, on an eminence at the distance of a 
mile before them. The strangers first viewed them, appar- 
ently with much attention, for a few minutes, and then two 
of them sat down as if to await Captain Lewis' arrival. He 
went on till he reached within about half a mile, then 
ordered his party to stop, put down his knapsack and rifle, 
and unfurling the flag advanced alone toward the Indians. 
The females soon retreated behind the hill, but the man 
remained till Captain Lewis came within lOO yards from 
him, when he too went off, though Captain Lewis called 
out " tabba bone!" loud enough to be heard distinctly. 
He hastened to the top of the hill, but they had all dis- 
appeared. The dogs, however, were less shy, and came 
close to him ; he therefore thought of tying a handkerchief 
with some beads round their necks, and then let [-ting] them 
loose, to convince the fugitives of his friendly disposition ; 
but they would not suffer him to take hold of them, and soon 
left him. He now made a signal to the men, who joined 
him, and then all followed the track of the Indians, which 
led along a continuation of the same road they had been 
already traveling. It was dusty, and seemed to have been 
much used lately both by foot-passengers and horsemen. 

They had not gone along it more than a mile, when on a 
sudden they saw three female Indians, from whom they 
had been concealed by the deep ravines which intersected 
the road, till they were now within 30 paces of each other. 
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One of them, a young woman, immediately took to flight ; 
the other two, an elderly woman and a {P-j6j) little girl, 
seeing they were too near for them to escape, sat on the 
ground, and holding down tlieir heads seemed as if rec- 
onciled to the death which they supposed awaited them. 
The same habit of holding down the head and inviting 
the enemy to strike, when all chance of escape is gone, is 
preserved in Egypt to this day. 

Captain Lewis instantly put down his rifle, and advancing 
toward them, took the woman by the hand, raised her up, 
and repeated the words '* tabba bone ! " at the same time 
stripping up his shirt-sleeve to prove that he was a white 
man — for his hands and face had become by constant expos- 
ure quite as dark as their own. She appeared immediately 
relieved from her alarm ; and Drewyer and Shields now 
coming up. Captain Lewis gave them some beads, a few 
awls, pewter mirrors, and a little paint, and told Drewyer 
to request the woman to recall her companion, who had 
escaped to some distance and, by alarming the Indians, 
might cause them to attack him without any time for 
explanation. She did as she was desired, and the young 
woman returned almost out of breath. Captain Lewis gave 
her an equal portion of trinkets, and painted the tawny 
cheeks of all three of them with vermilion, a ceremony 
which among the Shoshonees is emblematic of peace. 

After they had become composed, he informed them by 
signs of his wishes to go to their camp, in order to see their 
chiefs and warriors; they readily obeyed, and conducted 
the party along the same road down the river. In this way 
they marched two miles, when they met a troop of nearly 
60 warriors, mounted on excellent horses, riding at full 
speed toward them. As they advanced Captain Lewis put 
down his gun, and went with the flag about 50 paces in 
advance. The chief, who with two men was riding in front 
of the main body, spoke to the women, who now explained 
that the party was composed of white men, and showed 
exultingly the presents they had received. The three men 
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immediately leaped from their horses, came up to Captain 
Lewis and embraced him with great cordiality, putting 
their left arm over his right {p. J64) shoulder and clasp- 
ing his back, applying at the same time their left check to 
his, and frequently vociferating, **ah hi c ! ah hi e ! — I am 
much pleased! lam much rejoiced!" The whole body 
of warriors now came forward, and our men received the 
caresses, with no small share of the grease and paint of 
their new friends. After this fraternal embrace, of which 
the motive was much more agreeable than the manner. 
Captain Lewis lighted a pipe and offered it to the Indians, 
who had now seated themselves in a circle around the 
party. But before they would receive this mark of friend- 
ship they pulled off their moccasins; a custom, as we after- 
ward learned, which indicates the sacred sincerity of their 
professions when they smoke with a stranger, and which 
imprecates on themselves the misery of going barefoot 
forever if they arc faithless to their words — a penalty by no 
means light to those who rove the thorny plains of their 
country. 

It is not unworthy to remark the analogy which some of 
the customs of these wild children of the wilderness bear to 
those recorded in Holy Writ. Moses" was admonished to 
pull off his shoes, for the place on which he stood was holy 
ground. Why this was enjoined as an act of peculiar 
reverence — whether it was from the circumstance that in 
the arid region in which the patriarch then resided, it was 
deemed a test of the sincerity of devotion to walk upon 
the burning sands barefooted, in some measure analogous 
to the pains inflicted by the prickly-pear, does not appear. 

After smoking a few pipes, some trifling presents were 
distributed amongst the Indians, with which they seemed 
very much pleased, particularly with the blue beads and 
the vermilion. Captain Lewis then informed the chief 
that the object of his visit was friendly, and should be 

" The annlofry .sii^»ted might be deemed more pertinent had the incident 
narrated in the Jewish myth any foundation in fact. 
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explained as soon as he reached their camp ; but that in 
the meantime, as the sun was oppressive and no water near, 
he wished to go there as soon as possible. They now put 
on their moccasins, and their chief, whose name was Came- 
ahwait, made a short speech to the warriors. Captain 
Lewis then gave him the (/. J^^) flag, which he informed 
him was among white men the emblem of peace, and now 
that he had received it was to be in future the bond of 
union between them. The chief then moved on, our party 
followed him, and the rest of the warriors in a squadron 
brought up the rear. After marching a mile they were 
halted by the chief, who made a second harangue ; on 
which six or eight young men rode forward to their camp, 
and no further regularity was observed in the order of 
march. At the distance of four mites from where they had 
5rst met, they reached the Indian camp, which was in a 
handsome level meadow on the bank of the river. 

Here they were introduced into an old leathern lodge, 
which the young men who had been sent from the party 
had 5tted up for their reception. After being seated on 
green boughs and antelope'Skins, one of the warriors pulled 
up the grass in the center of the lodge, so as to form a 
vacant circle of two feet in diameter, in which he kindled a 
fire. The chief then produced his pipe and tobacco, the 
warriors all pulled off their moccasins, and our party were 
requested to take off their own. This being done, the chief 
lighted his pipe at the fire within the magic circle, and then 
retreating from it began a speech several minutes long, at 
the end of which he pointed the stem toward the four car- 
dinal points of the heavens, beginning with the east and 
concluding with the north. After this ceremony he pre- 
sented the stem in the same way to Captain Lewis, who, 
supposing it an invitation to smoke, put out his hand to 
receive the pipe ; but the chief drew it back, and continued 
to repeat the same offer three times, after which he pointed 
the stem first to the heavens, then to the center of the little 
circle, took three whiffs himself, and presented it again to 
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Captain Lewis. Finding that this last offer was in good 
earnest, he smoked a little ; the pipe was then held to each 
of the white men, and after they had taken a few whiflFs 
was given to the warriors. 

This pipe '* was made of a dense transparent green stone, 
very highly polished, about 2yi inches long, and of an 
{p. j66) ow^\ figure, the bowl being in the same situation 
with the stem. A smalt piece of burnt clay is placed in the 
bottom of the bowl to separate the tobacco from the end of 
the stem, and is of an irregular round figure, not fitting the 
tube perfectly close, in order that the smoke may pass with 
facility. The tobacco is of the same kind with that used 
by the Minnctarees, Mandans, and Ricaras of the Missouri. 
The Shoshones do not cultivate this plant, but obtain it 
from the Rocky Mountain Indians, and some of the bands 
of their own nation who live further south. 

Theccremony of smoking being concluded, Captain Lewis 
explained to the chief the purposes of his visit; and as by 
this time all the women and children of the camp had gath- 
ered around the lodge to indulge in a view of the first white 
men they had ever seen, he distributed among them the 
remainder of the small articles he had brought with him. 

It was now late in the afternoon, and our party had 
tasted no food since the night before. On apprising the 
chief of this circumstance, he said that he had nothing but 
berries to eat, and presented some cakes made of service- 
berries and choke-cherries which had been dried in the sun. 
On these Captain Lewis made a hearty meal, and then 
walked down toward the [Lemhi] river. He found it a rapid 
clear stream 40 yards wide and three feet deep ; the banks 
were low and abrupt, like those of the upper part of the 
Missouri, and the bed was formed of loose stones and 
gravel. Its course, as far as they could obser\'e it, was a 
little to the north of west, and was bounded on each side 
by a range of high mountains, of which those on the east 
are the lowest and most distant from the river. 
" hemi F 99 figures this pipe in pen-and-ink. 
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The chief informed him that this stream discharged, at the 
distance of half a day's march, into another [Salmon river] 
of twice its size, coming from the southwest ; but added, on 
further inquiry, that there was scarcely more timber below 
the junction of those rivers than in this neighborhood, and 
that the river was rocky, rapid, and so closely confined 
between high mountains that it was impossible to pass down 
(J>.j6^) it either by land or water to the great lake [Pacific 
ocean'*], where, as he had understood, the white men lived. 

This information was far from being satisfactory, for 
there was no timber here that would answer the purpose of 
building canoes — indeed not more than just sufficient for 
fuel ; and even that consisted of the narrow-leaved cotton- 
wood, the red and the narrow-leaved willow, choke-cherry, 
service-berry, and a few currant bushes, such as are common 
on the Missouri. The prospect of going on by land is more 
pleasant, for there are great numbers of horses feeding in 
every direction round the camp, which will enable us to 
transport our stores, if necessary, over the mountains. 
Captain Lewis returned from the river to his lodge ; on his 
way an Indian invited him into his bower, and gave him a 
small morsel of boiled antelope and a piece of fresh salmon 
roasted. This was the first salmon he had seen, and per- 
fectly satisfied him that he was now on the waters of the 
Pacific. On reaching his lodge he resumed his conversation 
with the chief, after which he was entertained with a dance 
by the Indians. 

It now proved, as our party had feared, that the men 
whom they had first met this morning had returned to the 
camp and spread the alarm that their enemies, the Minne- 
tarees of Fort de Prairie, whom they call Pahkees, were 
advancing on them. The warriors instantly armed them- 
selves, and were coming down in expectation of an attack, 
when they were agreeably surprised by meeting our party. 
The greater part of them were armed with bows and arrows 
and shields, but a few had small fusils, such as are furnished 
" *' The enat or stinking lake fts tbcy call ihe Ocean." Levis F xo6. 
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by the Northwest Company's traders, and which they had 
obtained from the Indians on the Yellowstone, with whom 
they are now at peace. They had reason to dread tlic 
approach of the Pahkees, who had attacked them in the 
course of this spring and totally defeated them. On this 
occasion 20 of their warriors were either killed or made 
prisoners; they lost their whole camp, except the leathern 
lodge which they had fitted up for us, {p^j68) and were 
now obliged to live in huts of a conical figure, made with 
willow-brush. The music and dancing, which were in no 
respect different from those of the Missouri Indians, con- 
tinued nearly all night ; but Captain Lewis retired to rest 
about twelve o'clock, when the fatigues of the day enabled 
him to sleep, though he was awakened several times by the 
yells of the dancers. 



Whilst all these things were occurring to Captain Lewis 
we [Captain Clark's party, August 13///] were slowly and 
laboriously ascending the river. For the first 2% miles we 
went along the island opposite which we camped last even, 
ing, and soon reached a second island, behind which comes 
in a small creek on the left [hand] side of the river. It rises 
in the [Ruby] mountains to the east, and forms a handsome 
valley for some miles from its mouth, where it is a bold run- 
ning stream about seven yards wide; we called it M'Neal's 
creek, after Hugh M'Neal, one of our party. Just above 
this stream, and at the distance of four miles from camp, is 
a point of limestone rock on the right, about 70 feet high, 
forming a cliff over tlie river. From the top of it the Bea- 
ver's Head bore N. 24** E., twelve miles distant ; the course 
of Wisdom river — that is, the direction of its valley through 
the mountains — is N. 25^ W.: while the gap through which 
the Jefferson enters the mountains is ten miles above us on 
a course S. 18" W. From this limestone rock we proceeded 
along several islands on both sides, and after making twelve'* 

'• Distances to-day variant in teit and both codicrs — ^a very rare thing. Lewis 
F I03 makes 16 miles by water, S ^ccAtA by land (direct advance) ; Clark G 62 
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miles arrived at a cliff of high rocks on the right, opposite 
which we camped in a smooth, level prairie, near a few 
Cottonwood trees, but were obliged to use the dry willow- 
brush for fuel. The river is still very crooked ; the bends 
are short and abrupt, and obstructed by so many shoals, 
over which the canoes were to be dragged, that the men 
were in the water three-fourths of the day. They saw 
numbers of otter, some beaver, antelopes, ducks, geese, and 
cranes, but they killed nothing except a single deer. How- 
ever, they caught some very fine trout [Sahno purpuraius], 
as they have {p.j6g) done for several days past. The 
weather had been cloudy and cool during the forepart of 
the day, and at eight o'clock a shower of rain fell. 

August 14///. In order to give time for the boats to reach 
the forks of Jefferson river, Captain Lewis determined to 
remain here and obtain all the information he could collect 
with regard to the country. Having nothing to eat but a 
little flour and parched meal, with the berries of the Indians, 
he sent out Drewyer and Shields, who borrowed horses 
from the natives, to hunt for a few hours. About the same 
time the young warriors set out for the same purpose. 

There are but few elk [Cervus canadensis] or black-tailed 
deer [Cariacus tnacro/is] in this neighborhood, and as the 
common red deer [Cariacus virginianus macrurus] secrete 
themselves in the bushes when alarmed, they are soon safe 
from arrows, which are but feeble weapons against any 
animals which the huntsmen cannot previously run down 
with their horses. The chief game of the Shoshonees, 
therefore, is the antelope, which, when pursued, retreats to 
the open plains, where the horses have full room for the 
chase. But such is its extraordinary fleetness and wind 
that a single horse has no possible chance of outrunning it 

gives 10 miles by water, 4 by Und ; te:(t mteosibly follows F, hat reduces river- 
miles nearly to C. Btit however this may be. the main party has this afternoon 
puaed the site of Dillon ; and M'Neal's creek Is certainly that now called Block- 
tailed Deer on the east, from the Kuby mountains ; Dillon at iu mouth. 
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or tiring it down ; the hunters are therefore obliged to 
resort to stratagem. About 20 Indians, mounted on fine 
horses, and armed with bows and arrows, left the camp ; in 
a short time they descried a herd of ten antelopes. They 
immediately separated into little squads of two or three^ 
and formed a scattered circle round the herd for five or six 
miles, keeping at a wary distance, so as not to alarm the 
antelopes till they were perfectly inclosed, and usually select- 
ing some commanding eminence as a stand. Having gained 
their positions, a small party rode toward the herd. With 
wonderful dexterity the huntsman preserved his seat and 
the horse his footing, as he ran at full speed over the hills, 
down the steep ravines, and along the borders of the 
precipices. They were soon outstripped by the antelopes, 
which, on gaining the other extremity of the circle, were 
dri- {p- jyo) ven back and pursued by the fresh hunters. 
They turned and flew, rather than ran, In another direction; 
but there, too, they found new enemies. In this way they 
were alternately pursued backward and forward, till at 
length, notwithstanding the skill of the hunters, they all 
escaped, and the party, after running for two hours, returned 
without having caught anything, their horses foaming with 
sweat. This chase, the greater part of which was seen from 
the camp, formed a beautiful scene ; but to the hunters it 
is exceedingly laborious, and so unproductive, even when 
they are able to worry the animal down and shoot him, 
that 40 or 50 hunters will sometimes be engaged for half a 
day without obtaining more than two or three antelopes. 

Soon after they returned, our two huntsmen came in 
with no better success. Captain Lewis therefore made a 
little paste with the flour, and the addition of some berries 
formed a very palatable repast. Having now secured the 
good will of Cameahwait, Captain Lewis informed him of 
his wish that he would speak to the warriors, and endeavor 
to engage them to accompany him to the forks of Jefferson 
river; where by this time another chief, with a large 
party of white men, was awaiting his [Lewis'] return ; that it 
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would be necessary to take about 30 horses to transport 
the merchandise ; that they should be well rewarded for 
their trouble; and that, when all the party should have 
reached the Shoshonee camp, they would remain some time 
among them to trade for horses, as well as concert plans 
for furnishing them in future with regular supplies of 
merchandise. He readily consented to do so, and after 
collecting the tribe together, he made a long harangue. In 
about an hour and a half he returned, and told Captain 
Lewis that they would be ready to accompany him in the 
morning. 



As the early part of the day [August 14M'*] was cold, and 
the men were stiff and sore from the fatigues of yesterday, 
we [Captain Clark's party] did not set out till seven o'clock. 
At the distance of a mile we passed a bold stream on the 
right, which comes from a snowy (p. 371) mountain to the 
north [-west], and at its entrance is four yards wide and three 
feet deep. We called it Track creek. At six miles further 
we reached another stream which heads in some springs at 
the foot of the mountains on the left. After passing a 
number of bayous and small islands on each side, we 
camped [on the east side] about half a mile by land below 
Rattlesnake cUfTs. The river was cold, shallow, and, as it 
approached the mountains, formed one continued rapid, 
over which we were obliged to drag the boats with great 
labor and difficulty. By using constant exertions we 
succeeded in making 14 mites, but this distance did not 
carry us more than 6>^ in a straight line.'* Several of 

" Chftboneau devclnps to-tUy u a wife-beater, exactly as wai to have been 
expected of such an arrant coward. "I checked our interpreter for strildng hU 
woman at their Dinner," Clark G jS. 

'* Distances of the text may be almost disregarded in pitching camp to>day, and 
in identifying the two streams passed, for the text and both the codices are all 
three variant. Lewis F no has : " S. 14^ W. 7 [miles by land advance] to the 
gap of the mountain at the rattlesnake Clifts where the river enters the mouo- 
tains. the some being 16 miles by the meanders of the river." Clark C 62 bos : 
" S. 14* W. 33 miles by water the river making a genl. [general] Bend to the 
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the men received wounds and lamed themselves in hauling 
the boats over the stones. The hunters [J. and R. Fields] 
supplied them with live deer and an antelope. 

August 15M. Captain Lewis rose early, and having 
eaten nothing yesterday except his scanty meal of flour 
and berries, felt the inconveniences of extreme hunger. On 
inquiry [of M'Neal] he found that his whole stock of pro- 
visions consisted of two pounds of flour. This he ordered 
to be divided into two equal parts, and one-half of it to be 
boiled with the berries into a sort of pudding. After pre- 
senting a large share to the chief, he and his three men 
breakfasted on the remainder. Cameahwait was delighted 
at this new dish ; he took a little of the flour in his hand, 
tasted and examined it very narrowly,'" and asked if it was 
made of roots. Captain Lewis explained the process of 
preparing it. and the chief said it was the best thing he 
had eaten for a long time. 

This being finished. Captain Lewis now endeavored to 
hasten the departure of the Indians, who still hesitated and 
seemed reluctant to move, although the chief addressed 

East (8 miles by land) to • place the river Passes a tnountaiR high CWils, on 
either idde, . . . Encamped t4th. of Augu!>i ai 20 mOes on the Lar side, a high 
Clift on the Ccune 3 miles near the upper part of which the creek passes." 
^Vhaleve^ the actiui] distances, Dillon was ]ias»ed )-c»((^n]ay. Cauip is idcntitiable 
by the topographical detaiU to-day. Thus it \\ easy to adjust the creeks men- 
tioned. " Track Cr." iii the only stream charted by Clark on the west between 
Wtsdnm river and Willanl's creek. It is that now i:a]l(»d Rattlesnake creek. 
The " stiCtwy mountain " in which it is said to head is a peak now called Bald 
mountain. " Another stream " of the text, from the left, unnamed, is the first 
noc on the east above Black-tailed Deer creek. This latter is the largest stream 
CD this side of the JefTcrsun since Philanthropy (Stinking- water) river has been 
passed ; nt and near its month arc Dillnn and Glendale. from which points the 
U. and N. R. R. follows up the JefTcr^on. It is the only creek on the left 
charted by Clark, from Philanthropy river to the forks, as M*Nea]'«, which on his 
map corresponds well to niack-toiled Deer creek in position. See M'Neal's of 
the text, p. 404. and note there. 

""Taisled and examines! very sirutinautly," Lewis F ill, udt^; a good 
adverb, but one so rare that the Century Dictionar}'. '" admitting it, cited the 
Imperial to support the word. Dr. C. P. G. Scott may Uke to have this refer- 
ence (or his new edition of Worcester. 
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them twice for the purpose of urging Ihem. On inquiring 
the reason, Cameahwait told him that some foolish person 
had suggested that he was in league with their enemies the 
Pahkees, and had come only to draw them into ambus- 
cade ; but that he himself did not believe it. Captain 
Lewis felt (/>.J7J) uneasy at this insinuation; he knew 
the suspicious temper of the Indians, accustomed from 
their infancy to regard every stranger as an enemy, and 
saw that if this suggestion were not instantly checked, it 
might hazard the total failure of the enterprise. Assuming, 
therefore, a serious air, he told the chief that he was sorry 
to find they placed so little confidence in him, but that he 
pardoned their suspicions because they were ignorant of 
the character of white men, among whom it was disgraceful 
to He. or entrap even an enemy by falsehood ; that if they 
continued to think thus meanly of us, they might be assured 
no white man would ever come to supply them with arms 
and merchandise ; that there was at this moment a party 
of white men waiting to trade with them at the forks of the 
river; and that, if the greater part of the tribe entertained 
any suspicion, he hoped there were still among them some 
who were men, who would go and sec with their own eyes 
the truth of what he said, and who, even if there was any 
danger, were not afraid to die. To doubt the courage of 
an Indian is to touch the tendercst string of his mind, and 
the surest way to rouse him to any dangerous achievement. 
Cameahwait instantly replied that he was not afraid to die, 
and mounting his horse, for the third time harangued the 
warriors. Me told them that he was resolved to go if he 
went alone, or if he were sure of perishing ; that he hoped 
there were among those who heard him some who were not 
afraid to die, and who would prove it by mounting their 
horses and following him. This harangue produced an 
effect on six or eight only of the warriors, who now joined 
their chief. With these Captain Lewis smoked a pipe; 
and then, fearful of some change in their capricious temper, 
set out immediately. 
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It was about twelve o'clock when his small party left the 
camp, attended by Cameahwait and the eight warriors. 
Their departure seemed to spread a gloom over the village ; 
those who would not venture to go were sullen and melan- 
choly, and the women were crying and imploring the 
Great Spirit to protect their warriors, as (/.j/j) if they 
were going to certain destruction. Yet such is the waver- 
ing inconsistency of these savages, that Captain Lewis* 
party had not gone far when they were joined by ten or 
twelve more warriors ; and before reaching the creek which 
they had passed on the morning of the 13th, all the men of 
the nation and a number of women had overtaken them» 
having changed, from the surly ill-temper in which they 
were two hours ago, to the greatest cheerfulness and gayety. 
When they arrived at the spring on the side of the moun- 
tain, where the party had camped on the 12th, the chief 
insisted on halting to let the horses graze; to which 
Captain Lewis assented, and smoked with them. They are 
excessively fond of the pipe, in which, however, they are 
not able to indulge much, as they do not cultivate tobacco 
themselves, and their rugged country afTords them but few 
articles to exchange for it. Here they remained for about 
an hour, and on setting out, by engaging to pay four of the 
party, Captain Lewis obtained permission for himself and 
each of his men to ride behind an Indian. But he soon 
found riding without stirrups was much more tiresome than 
walking, and therefore dismounted, making the Indian 
carry his pack. About sunset they reached the upper part 
of the level valley, in the cove through which he had passed, 
and which they now called Shoshonee cove. The grass 
being burnt on the north side of the river, they crossed 
over to the south, and camped about four miles above the 
narrow pass between the hills, noticed as they traversed the 
cove before. The river was here about six yards wide, and 
frequently dammed up by the beaver. 

Drewyer had been sent forward to hunt ; but he returned 
in the evening unsuccessful, and their only supper there- 
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fore was the remaining pound of flour, stirred in a little 
boiling water, and then divided between the four white men 
and two of the Indians. 

In order not to exhaust the strength of the men, Captain 
Clark did not leave camp till after breakfast [Au^si 15///]. 
Although he was scarcely half a mile below Rattlesnake 
cliffs, he {p. J74) was obliged to make a circuit of two miles 
by water before he reached them. The river now passed 
between low and rugged mountains and cliffs, formed of a 
mixture of limestone and a hard black rock, with no cover- 
ing except a few scattered pines. At a distance of four 
miles is a bold little stream [Big Hill creek], which throws 
Itself from the mountains down a steep precipice of rocks on 
the left. One mile further arc a second point of rocks and an 
island ; about a mile beyond which is a creek on the right, 
ten yards wide and 3 feet 3 inches in depth, with a strong 
current. We called it Willard's" creek, after one of our 
men, Alexander Willard. Three miles beyond this creek, 
after passing a high cliff on the right, opposite a steep hill, 
we reached a small meadow on the left bank of the river. 
During its passage through these hills to Willard's creek, 
the river had been less tortuous than usual ; so that, in the 
first six miles to Willard's creek, we had advanced four miles 
on our route. We continued on for two miles,*' till we 
reached in the evening a small bottom, covered with clover 
and a few cottonwood trees. Here we passed the night, 
near the remains of some old Indian lodges of brush. 

The river is, as it has been for some days, shallow and 

*' Grmsshopper creek of late maps, after Cliarles Lumley, 1862 (see Cont. Mont. 
HlsL Soc I. T876, p. 100) : the most considerable stream on this side above 
Ralllcinake (or Track) creek, and below what L. and C. call the forks of the 
JeflcTsoa, I. r.t Prairie creek. Clark'a map chuti it as " Willard Cr." This i% 
the stream on which )» now tlie town of Bannack or Bannock. It rises in the 
raoaaiains by many affluents, some of which are in retation with certain 
sosrccs of Wisdom (or Big Plolc) river ; thus Willard's creek becomes of note 
in canoection with Captain Clark '•( return trip in 1806, and so with the location 
of •* Clark's Pass " of the Rocky mountains. I recur to this point in dne course. 

'* " To the rooath of a small ran on the Lar<l Side, passed several spring 
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rapid ; and our men, who are for hours together in the river, 
sufter not only from fatigue, but from the extreme coldness 
of the water, the temperature of which is as low as that of 
the freshest springs in our country. In walking along the 
side of the river, Captain Clark came very near being bit- 
ten twice by rattlesnakes, and the Indian woman narrowly 
escaped the same misfortune. We caught a number of fine 
trout [Sa/mo purpuratus] ; but the only game procured 
tO'day was a buck, which had a peculiarly bitter taste, pro- 
ceeding probably from its favorite food, the willow. 

August \6th. As neither our party nor the Indians had 
anything to eat. Captain Lewis sent two of his hunters 
[Drewyer and Shields] ahead this morning to procure some 
provisions. At the same time he requested Cameahwait 
to prevent his young men (/. jy^) from going out, lest by 
their noise they might alarm the game. But this measure 
immediately revived their suspicions. It now began to be 
believed that these men were sent forward in order to 
apprise the enemy of their coming ; and as Captain Lewis 
was fearful of exciting any further uneasiness, he made no 
objection on seeing a small party of Indians go on each 
side of the valley, under pretense of hunting, but in reality 
to watch the movements of our two men. But even this 
precaution did not quiet the alarms of the Indians, a con- 
siderable part of whom returned home, leaving only 28 men 
and three women. 

After the hunters had been gone about an hour. Captain 
Lewis again mounted, with one of the Indians behind him, 
and the whole party set out. But just as they passed through 
the narrows, they saw one of the spies coming back at full 
speed across the plain. The chief stopped and seemed 
uneasy; the whole band were moved with fresh suspicions, 
and Captain Lewis himself was much disconcerted, lest by 

nins," Clark G 59. Two of these runs, on the left, arc now known as Gallagher'* 
and Hennenry's, or Heanebitry's creeks. Boih are specified. Clark G 67. Camp 
is at the former. One more creek, on the left, and the Two Forks are reached. 
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some unfortunate accident some of theirenemies might have 
perhaps straggled that way. The young Indian had scarcely 
breath to Sdy a few words as he came up, when the whole 
troop dashed fonvard as fast as their horses could carry 
them. Captain Lewis, astonished at this movement, was 
borne along for nearly a mile before he learned, with great 
satisfaction, that it was all caused by the spy's having come 
to announce that one of the white men had killed a deer. 
Relieved from his anxiety, he now found the jolting very 
uncomfortable; for the Indian behind him, being afraid of 
not getting his share of the feast, had lashed the horse at 
every step since they set off; he therefore reined him in, 
and ordered the Indian to stop beating him. The fellow 
had no idea of losing time in disputing this point, and jump- 
ing off the horse ran for a mile at full speed. Captain 
Lewis slackened his pace, and followed at a sufficient dis- 
tance to observe them. When they reached the place where 
Drewyer had thrown out the intestines, they all dismounted 
in confusion and ran turn- (/». j/tf) bllng over each other 
like famished dogs. Each tore away whatever part he 
could, and instantly began to eat it. Some had the liver, 
some the kidneys — in short, no part on which we are accus- 
tomed to look with disgust escaped them. One of them, 
who had seized about nine feet of the entrails, was chewing 
at one end, while with his hand he wasdiligently clearing his 
way by discharging the contents at the other. It was indeed 
impossible to see these wretches ravenously feeding on the 
filth of animals, the blood streaming from their mouths, 
without deploring how nearly the condition of savages 
approaches that of the brute creation. Yet, though suffer- 
ing with hunger, they did not attempt, as they might have 
done, to take by force the whole deer, but contented them- 
selves with what had been thrown away by the hunter. 
Captain Lewis now had the deer skinned, and after reserv- 
ing a quarter of it gave the rest of the animal to the chief, 
to be divided among the Indians, who immediately devoured 
nearly the whole of it without cooking. They now went 
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toward the [Prairie] creek, where there was some brushwood 
to make a fire, and found Drewyer, who had killed a second 
deer. The same struggle for the entrails was renewed here, 
and on giving nearly the whole deer to the Indians, they 
devoured it even to the soft part of the hoofs. A fire being 
made. Captain Lewis had his breakfast, during which Drew- 
yer brought in a third deer. This too, after reserving one- 
quarter, was given to the Indians, who now seemed com- 
pletely satisfied and in good humor. 

At this place they remained about two hours to let the 
horses graze; then continued their journey, and toward 
evening reached the lower part of the [Shoshone] cove, 
having on the way shot an antelope, the greater part of 
which was given to the Indians. As they were now 
approaching the place where they had been told by Captain 
Lewis they would see the white men, the chief insisted on 
halting. They therefore all dismounted, and Cameahwait, 
with great ceremony and as if for ornament, put tippets or 
skins round the necks of our (/. ^yf) party, similar to those 
worn by themselves. As this was obviously intended to 
disguise the white men. Captain Lewis, in order to inspire 
them with more confidence, put his cocked hat and feather 
on the head of the chief; and as his own over-shirt was in 
the Indian form, and his skin browned by the sun, he could 
not have been distinguished from an Indian. The men fol- 
lowed his example, and the change seemed to be very 
agreeable to the Indians. 

In order to guard, however, against any disappointment. 
Captain Lewis again explained the possibility of our [the 
main party's] not having reached the forks, in consequence 
of the difficulty of the navigation ; so that if they [the Indi- 
ans] should not find us [the main party] at that spot, they 
might be assured of our not being far below. They again 
all mounted their horses and rode on rapidly, making one 
of the Indians carry their flagj so that we might recognize 
them as they approached us; but, to the mortification and 
disappointment of both parties, on coming within two miles 
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of the forks no canoes were to be seen. Uneasy, lest at 
this moment he should be abandoned, and all his hopes of 
obtaining aid from the Indians be destroyed, Captain Lewis 
gave the chief his gun, telling him that, if the enemies of 
his nation were in the bushes, he might defend himself with 
it ; that for his own part he was not afraid to die, and that 
the chief might shoot him as soon as they discovered them- 
selves betrayed. The other three men at the same time 
gave their guns to the Indians, who now seemed more easy, 
but still wavered in their resolutions. As they went on 
toward the point [forks], Captain Lewis, perceiving how 
critical his situation had become, resolved to attempt a 
stratagem, which his present difficulty seemed completely 
to justify. Recollecting the notes he had left at the point 
for us. he sent Drewycr for them with an Indian, who wit- 
nessed his taking them from the pole. When they were 
brought. Captain Lewis told Camcahwait that on leaving 
his brother chief [Clark] at the place where the river issues 
from the mountains, it was agreed that the boats should 
not be(/.J7(?) brought higher than the next forks we 
should meet; but that, if the rapid water prevented the 
boats from coming on as fast as they expected, his brother 
chief was to send a note to the first forks above him to let 
him know where the boats were ; that this note had been 
left this morning at the forks, and mentioned that the 
canoes were just below the mountains, and coming slowly 
up in consequence of the current. Captain Lewis added 
that he would stay at the forks for his brother chief, but 
would send a man down the river: and that if Cameahwait 
doubted what he said, one of their young men would go 
with him, whilst he and the other two remained at the forks. 
This story satisfied the chief and the greater part of the 
Indians; but a few did not conceal their suspicions, observ- 
ing that we told different stories, and complaining that the 
chief exposed them to danger by a mistaken confidence. 

Captain Lewis now wrote, by the light of some willow- 
brush, a note to Captain Clark, which he gave to Drewyer, 
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with an order [for Captain Clark] to use all possible expe- 
dition in ascending the river; and engaged an Indian to 
accompany him [Drewycr] by the promise of a knife and 
some beads. At bedtime the chief and five others slept 
round the fire of Captain Lewis, and the rest hid themselves 
in different parts of the willow-brush to avoid the enemy, 
who, they feared, would attack them in the night. Captain 
Lewis endeavored to assume a cheerfulness he did not feel, 
to prevent the despondency of the savages. After convers- 
ing gayly with them he retired to his mosquito-bier, by the 
side of which the chief now placed himself. He lay down, 
yet slept but little, being in fact scarcely less uneasy than his 
Indian companions. He was apprehensive that, finding the 
ascent of the river impracticable. Captain Clark might have 
stopped below Rattlesnake bluff, and the messenger would 
not meet him. The consequence of disappointing the Indi- 
ans at this moment would most probably be that they would 
retire and secrete themselves in the mountains, so as to pre- 
vent our having an opportunity of recovering their confi- 
(/. ^7p) dencc. They would also spread a panic through 
all the neighboring Indians, and cut us ofT from the supply 
of horses so useful and almost so essential to our success. 
He was at the same time consoled by remembering that his 
hopes of assistance rested on better foundations than their 
generosity — their avarice and their curiosity. He had 
promised liberal exchanges for their horses; but what was 
still more seductive, he had told them that one of their 
countrywomen, who had been taken with the Minnctarees, 
accompanied the party below; and one of the men had 
spread the report of our having with us a man [York] per- 
fectly black, whose hair was short and curled. This last 
account had excited a great degree of curiosity, and they 
seemed more desirous of seeing this monster than of 
obtaining the most favorable barter for their horses. 

In the meantime we [Captain Clark's party] set out after 
breakfast [August iStfi]', although we proceeded with more 
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€asc than wc did yesterday, the river was still so rapid 
and shallow as to oblige us to drag the large canoes during 
the greater part of the day. For the first seven miles the 
river formed a bend to the right so as to make our advance 
only three miles in a straight line. The stream is crooked, 
narrow, small, and shallow, with high lands occasionally on 
the banks, and strewed with islands, four of which are 
opposite each other. Near this place we left the valley, 
to which we gave the name of Service-berry valley, from the 
abundance of that fruit, now ripe, which is found in it. In 
the course of the four following miles we passed several 
more islands and bayous on each side of the river, and 
reached a high cliff on the right. At 2}4 miles beyond this 
the cliffs approach on both sides, and form a very considera- 
ble rapid near the entrance of a bold, running stream on the 
left." The water was now excessively cold, and the rapids 
had been frequent and troublesome. On ascending an emi- 
nence Captain Clark saw the forks of the river, and sent 
the hunters up. They must have left it only a short time 
before Captain Lewis' arrival, {p^jSo) but fortunately had 
not seen the note which enabled him to induce the Indians 
to stay with him. From the top of this eminence he could 
discover only three trees through the whole counlr)*; nor 
was there, along the sides of the cUffs they had passed in 
the course of the day, any timber except a few small pines. 
The low grounds were supplied with willow, currant-bushes, 
and service-berries. After advancing half a mile further we 
came to the lower point of an island near the middle of the 
river, about the center of the valley. Here we halted for 
the night, only four miles by land, though ten by water, 
below the point where Captain Lewis lay. Although we 
had made only 14 miles, the labors of the men had fatigued 
and exhausted them very much. We therefore collected 
some small willow-brush for a fire, and lay down to sleep. 



*■ I,ast creek Uefore ihe forks are reached ; now called Clark's caAon ; town 
oC Grajrling at the mouth of it. 



CHAPTER XV. 

ACROSS THE GREAT DIVIDE TO COLUMBIAN WATERS. 

Otptain CImIe t>ring« up the main parly— A fleeting inierviaw o( Sacaj^wca wiik her long-Io»t 
brother, whom the reco^"''" '^ ''t^^'"'*'*'*'** cl**^' CamcahwAil — C«nip Ml and council 
held— Speeches and prcsenti oiado — Coniullalion on the route to be taken — Haru« to be 
procured— C J ptain Clark lo reooanaiter iii advance, with ekvcn neo and «ain« Indiuu^ 
Arecapiiiilaiionor Mime charkctcrwiic* of the MiMouri— Captain Lewii and party remain — 
Capuin Clark and party proceed- He rcachci Ihe Indian camp, near where it waa when 
Curtaffl Ltwia wa» in it— Council held, inquiries made, and cuidc encased— ladian 
iafenauioa o( the route — The pro&pcct dubioui. and obuaclo formidable — Captain 
Clailc rcsolTei to try the riwr fint, and Mt% qui— DeKtiption of fiih-wcirt— He names 
Lewis' river — lit dilliciiltie« not nracKerated by the Indiani— ExploRtlion (luthed with 
unfavorable rcmli—No practicable nHiie by water from the present situatioo — t'onnidabte 
anow-cappcd mouniaim in prmpect— The intended route abandoned— -A men nonhera 
toitic indicated by the Shothoac guide — A man sent back to infoftn Caplaiii Lewis of 
the result of the recoDDotssaxKc— Captain Clark's repulse, alter great harrtshipi — He will 
twjoin Captain L«wi*, Aug- 39th — NuTuiive of the miiin party mumcd — Their uccupa- 
licMU— Good behavior i>f the Indiana— A cache made. 

^ATURDAY, August 17th, 1805. Captain Lewis rose 
^^ very early and dispatched Drewyer and the Indian 
down the river in quest of the boats. Shields was sent out 
at the same time to hunt, while M'Ncal prepared a break- 
fast out of the remainder of the meat. Drewyer had been 
gone about two hours, and the Indians were all anxiously 
waiting for some news, when an Indian, who had straggled 
a short distance down the river, returned with a report that 
he had seen the white men, who were only a short distance 
below, and were coming on. The Indians were transported 
with joy, and the chief, in the warmth of his satisfaction, 
renewed his embrace to Captain Lewis, who was quite as 
much delighted as the Indians themselves. The report 
proved most agreeably true' 

' Gass, who was with the maio party tliat Captain Clark brought up here, gives 
A more prosaic inemorarKium of the meeting : '^Saturday tyifi. A fine mora 
ing. We proccciltwl on about 2 miles, nnJ discovered a number of the nalives, 
of the Snake nation, coming alonj; the hank, on the South s.ide. Captain Lewis 
had been as far as the waters of the Columbia river [watershed], and met them 

9oO 
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On setting out at seven o'clock, Captain Clark, with Cha- 
boncau and his wife, walked on shore ; but they had not 
gone more than a mile before Captain Clark saw Sacajawea, 
who was with her husband 100 yards ahead, begin to dance 
and show every mark of the most extravagant joy, turning 
round to him and pointing to sevenil Indi;ins, whom he now 
saw advancing on horseback, sucking her fingers at the same 
time, to indicate that they were of her native tribe. As they 
(/.^7^^) advanced, Captain Clark discovered among them 
Drewyer dressed like an Indian, from whom he learned the 
situation of the party. While the boats were performing 
the circuit, he went toward the forks with the Indians, who, 
as they went along, sang aloud with the greatest appearance 
of delight. 

We soon drew near the camp, and just as we approached 
it a woman made her way through the crowd toward Sacaja- 
wea: recognizing each other, they embraced with the most 
tender affection. The meeting of these two young women 
had in it something peculiarly touching, not only from the 
ardent manner in which their feelings were expressed, but 
also from the real interest of their situation. They had been 
companions in childhood; in the war with the Minnetarees 
they had both been taken prisoners in the same battle; they 
had shared and softened the rigors of their captivity till one 

ibere. Wc continued on about a miles further to a place where the river forks, 
and there halted and encamped, after much Udgue and difficulty. The water la 
•o shallow that wc had to drag the caitoe». one at a lime, olmmt all the way. 
The dibtaitce acro&s from this place to the waters of the Columbia river is about 
40 miln, and the road or way luud to be gwx). There were alMUt 20 of the 
natives came over with Captaia Lewk and had the liaine number of homes. 
Here wc unloaded the canoes, and had a talk with the Indians ; and agreed with 
them that they Jihodd lend us some of their horses to carry oar ba^age to the 
Columbia river." 

Clark G 64-66 makes rather more of the meeting than was the blunt soldier's 
wont ; but it i*t entirely to the same olTect as Biddlc gives from Lewi* F 123-138, 
and may be pasKd, excepting one memorandum : '* This nation call Lhemsetves 
Cho-shon-n* the cheif is named Too-et-ic-con"l Black Gun is his War naai« 
Ka-me-ah-wah — or Come & Smoke," The latter is of course the " Cameahwait " 
of the text, and this name was bestowed on Captain Clark : " I was called by 
thia name afd. by the Snake Indv.," ihij. 
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of them had escaped from the Minnetarees, with scarce a 
hope of ever seeing her friend reheved from the hands of 
her enemies. While Sacajawea was renewing among the 
women the friendships of former days, Captain Clark went 
on, and was received by Captain Lewis and the chief, who, 
after the first embraces and salutations were over, conducted 
him to a sort of circular tent or shade of willows. Here 
he was seated on a white robe, and the chief immediately 
tied in his hair six small shells resembling pearls, an orna- 
ment highly valued by these people, who procure them in 
the course of trade from the sea-coast. The moccasins of 
the whole party were then taken off, and after much cere- 
mony the smoking began. After this the conference was to 
be opened. Glad of an opportunity of being able to con- 
verse more intelligibly, Sacajawea was sent for; she came 
into the tent, sat down, and was beginning to interpret, 
when, in the person of Camcahwait, she recognized her 
brother. She instantly jumped up, and ran and embraced 
him, throwing over him her blanket, and weeping pro- 
fusely. The chief was himself moved, though not in the 
same degree. After some conversation between them 
she resumed her seat and attempted to in- (/. j^) terprct 
for us ; but her new situation seemad to overpower her, 
and she was frequently interrupted by her tears. After 
the council was finished the unfortunate woman learned 
that all her family were dead except two brothers, one of 
whom was absent, and a son of her eldest sister, a small 
boy, who was immediately adopted by her. 

The canoes arriving soon after, we formed a camp in a 
meadow on the left-hand side, a little below the forks, took 
out our baggage, and by means of our sails and willow-poles 
formed a canopy for our Indian visitors. About four o'clock 
the chiefs and warriors were collected and, after the cus- 
tomary ceremony of taking off the moccasins and smoking 
a pipe, wc explained to them in a long harangue the pur- 
poses of our visit, making themselves the one conspicuous 
object of the good wishes of our government, on whose 
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Strength, as well as friendly disposition, we expatiated. We 
told them of their dependence on the will of our govern- 
ment for all their future supplies of whatever was necessary 
cither for their comfort or defense : that, as we were sent to 
discover the best route by which merchandise could be con- 
veyed to them, and no trade would be begun before our 
return, it was mutually advantageous that wc should pro- 
ceed with as little delay as possible ; that we were under the 
necessity of requesting them to furnish us with horses to 
transport our baggage across the mountains, and a guide to 
show us the route ; but that they should be amply remun- 
erated for their horses, as well as for every other service 
they should render us. In the meantime our first wish was, 
that they should immediately collect as many horses as were 
necessary to transport our baggage to their village, where 
at our leisure wc would trade with them for as many horses 
as they could spare. 

The speech made a favorable Impression. The chief, in 
reply, thanked us for our expressions of friendship toward 
himself and his nation, and declared their willingness to ren- 
der us every service. He lamented that it would be so long 
before they should be supplied with firearms, but that till 
(a J^-f) then they could subsist as they had heretofore done. 
He concluded by saying that there were not horses enough 
here to transport our goods, but that he would return to the 
village to-morrow, bring all his own horses, and encourage 
his people to come over with theirs. The conference being 
ended to our satisfaction, we now inquired of Cameahwait 
what chiefs were among the party, and he pointed out two 
of them. We then distributed our presents: to Cameah- 
wait we gave a medal of small size, with the likeness of 
President Jefferson, and on the reverse a figure of hands 
clasped with a pipe and tomahawk ; to this was added an 
uniform coat, a shirt, a pair of scarlet leggings, a carrot of 
tobacco, and some small articles. Each of the other chiefs 
received a small medal struck during the presidency of Gen- 
eral Washington, a shirt, handkerchief, leggings, knife, and 
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some tobacco. Medals of the same sort were also presented 
to two young warriors, who, though not chiefs, were prom- 
ising youths and very much respected in the tribe. These 
honorary gifts were followed by presents of paint, mocca- 
sins, awls, knives, beads, and looking-glasses. We also gave 
them all a plentiful meal of Indian corn, of which the hull 
is taken off by being boiled in lye ; as this was the first they 
had ever tasted, they were very much pleased with it. They 
had, indeed, abundant sources of surprise in all they saw — 
the appearance of the men, their arms, their clothing, the 
canoes, the strange looks of the negro, and the ss^acity of 
our dog, all in turn shared their admiration, which was raised 
to astonishment by a shot from the air-gun. This operation 
was instantly considered "great medicine," by which they, 
as well as the other Indians, mean something emanating 
directly from the Great Spirit, or produced by his invisible 
and incomprehensible agency. The display of all these 
riches had been intermixed with inquiries into the geograph- 
ical situation of their country ; for we had learned by experi- 
ence that to keep savages in good temper their attention 
should not be wearied with too much business, but that 
{p.jSs) serious affairs should be enlivened by a mixture 
of what is new and entertaining. Our hunters brought 
in, very seasonably, four deer and antelope, the last of 
which we gave to the Indians, who in a very short time 
devoured it. 

After the council was over we consulted as to our future 
operations. The game does not promise to last here for a 
number of days, and this circumstance combined with many 
others to induce our going on as soon as possible. Our Indian 
information as to the state of the Columbia' is of a very 
alarming kind, and our first object is of course to ascertain 
the practicability of descending it, of which the Indians 
discourage our expectations. It was therefore agreed that 
Captain Clark should set off in the morning with 1 1 men 

'Meaning of course Salmon river, upon a tributary of which (the Lemhi) 
Captain Lewis had been, and where was the Shostionc village. 
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furnished, besides their arms, with tools for making canoes; 
that he should take Chaboneau and his wife to the camp of 
the Shoshonccs, where he was to leave them, in order to 
hasten the collection of horses; that he was then to lead 
his men down to the Columbia, and if he found it navigable, 
and the timber in suflficient quantity, begin to build canoes. 
As soon as he had decided as to the propriety of proceed- 
ing down the Columbia, or across the mountains, he was to 
send back one of the men with information of it to Captain 
Lewis, who by that time would have brought up the whole 
party and the rest of the baggage, as far as the Shoshonce 
village. 

Preparations were accordingly made this evening for such 
an arrangement. The sun is excessively hot in the day 
time, but the nights very cold, and rendered still more 
unpleasant from the want of any fuel except willow-brush. 
The appearances of game for many days' subsistence are 
not very favorable. 

Sunday, August 18M.' In order to relieve the men of 
Captain Clark's party from the hcav>' weight of their arms, 
provisions, and tools, we exposed a few articles to barter for 
horses, and soon obtained three very good ones, in exchange 
for which wo gave a uniform coat, a pair of leggings, a few 
handkerchiefs, three knives, and some other small ar- {p. jS6) 
tides, the whole of which did not. in the United States, cost 



/sroJ' 



* A sadly interesting passage U iHis, Lewis F 129, when we remember how 
near the young noblemAn was to bH tragic end: " Thu day I completed my 
thirty-BrU year, and conceived that I had in all hanuui probahility now existed 
about half the period which T am to remain in this sublunanr world. I reflected 
that I had as yet done but litlle, very little indeetl, to further the luapinessof the 
baman race, or to advance the information of the succeeding generation. I 
viewed with regret the many hoars 1 have sptcnl in indolence, and novr soorly 
(ed the want of that information which those hours would have given me had 
they been judiciously expended, but since they are |>ast and cannot be recalled, 
I do&h from me llir gloomy thought, and resolve in future to redouble my exer- 
tions and at least indeavour to promote those two primary objects of hiunao 
eaistence, by giving them the aid of chat portion of talents which nature and 
fortune have bestowed upon me ; ur in future, to live /or mankind, as I liave 
lieretofure lived /fr mystlf." 
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more than $20 ; a fourth was purchased by the men for an old 
checkered shirt, a pair of old leggings, and a knife. The 
Indians seemed to be quite as well pleased as ourselves at 
the bargain they had made. We now found that the two 
inferior chiefs were somewhat displeased at not having* 
received a present equal to that given to the great chief, 
who appeared in a dress so much finer than their own. Ta 
allay their discontent, we bestowed on them two old coats, 
and promised them if they were active in assisting us across 
the mountains they should have an additional present. 
This treatment completely reconciled them, and the whole 
Indian party, except two men and two women, set out in 
perfect good humor to return [to their] home with Captain 
Clark. 

After going 15 miles through a wide, level valley, with no 
wood but willows and shrubs, he camped in the Shoshonce 
cove near the narrow pass where the highlands approach 
within 200 yards of each other, and the river is only ten 
yards wide.* The Indians went on further, except the three 
chiefs and two young men, who assisted in eating two deer 
brought in by the hunters. 

After their departure everything was prepared for the 
transportation of the baggage, which was now exposed to 
the air and dried. Our game was one deer and a beaver, 
and we saw an abundance of trout [Salmo purpuratus] in. 
the river, for which we fixed a net in the evening. 

We have now reached the extreme navigable point of the 
Missouri, which our observation places in latitude 43" 30' 



*GaK' account of this day's msrch, p. 121, is as follows : " Sunday l8M. 
A fine maming. Wc bought three horses of the tnilians. Captain Clark and 
II more, vritb our inteqireter and his wife and a11 the Indians set out at it o'clock 
to go over to the Columbia. — The Indiana went for horees to cany our baggage, 
and we to sejirch for timber to make canoes for descending the Columbia. We 
proceeded up the north {i. t,, west] branch which is [not] the largest and longe&t 
branch of the J efferson, toward a handsome valley [Shoshone co%'e] ahout 5 mile* 
wide. la this we found a oamber of springs and small branches, but no timber. 
There is plenty of grass and dovcr, and also some flax, aU ajong it. The 
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43" N.' It is difficult to comprise in any general descrip- 
tion the characteristics of a river so extensive, and fed by so 
many streams, which have their sources in a great variety 
of soils and climates. But the Missouri is still sufficiently 
powerful to give to all its waters something of a common 
character, which is of course decided by the nature of the 
countr>- through which it passes. The bed of the river is 
chiefly composed of a blue mud, from which the wa- {p-jS/) 
ter itself derives a deep tinge. From its junction here to 
the place near which it leaves the mountains, its course is 
embarrassed by rapids and rocks which the hills on each 
side have thrown into its channel. From that place its cur- 
rent, with the exception of the falls, is not difficult of navi- 
gation, nor is there much variation in its appearance to the 
mouth of the Platte. That powerful river throws out vast 
quantities of coarse sand, which contribute to give a new 
face to the Missouri, which is thence much more impeded by 
islands. The sand, as it is drifted down, adheres in time to 
some of the projecting points from the shore, and forms a 
barrier to the mud, which at length fills to the same height 
with the sand-bar itself. As soon as it has acquired a consis- 
tency, the willow grows there the first year, and by its roots 
assists the solidity of the whole. As the mud and sand 
accumulate, the Cottonwood next appears ; till the gradual 
excretion of soils raises the surface of the point above the 
highest freshets. Thus stopped in its course, the water seeks 
a passage elsewhere ; and as the soil on each side is light 
and yielding, what was only a peninsula becomes gradually 

ladians ail except 5 went on ahead. We tiaveled 15 miles and encamped dose 
OD tbe branch which is about 5 yards wide." Clark I 4 makes it 15 miles too. 
To-nighi'& camp u there called " Three Forks in Snake Indian Valley," 1. e., the 
puiDt in Sho^oQc cove where Pmirie creek receives two afDaents, pretty nearly 
but not exactly together ; it is 15 miles from the forks of the jcfTer>on. 

' This is very far out of the way. I suppo&ed "43' " to be misprint for 44". 
As the observatioru arc generally about onc-half a degree too far iiouth, 44^ 30' 
would mean about 45*. their actual ».talian. Bui in Clark G 63 the figures 
■tud as in the text. It in therefore simply a mistaken observation. A better 
one. Lewis F 130. is 44° 37' 57 ■^", and thus less than 30' out of the way, or 
about as usual. A mean of three observations is 44° 3$' 38^", Lewis F I4'>. 
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an island, and the river indemnifies itself for the usurpation 
by encroaching on the adjacent shore. In this way the 
Missouri, like the Mississippi, is constantly cutting off the 
projections of the shore, and leaving its ancient channel, 
which is then marked by the mud it has deposited, and a 
few stagnant ponds. 

The general appearance of the country, as it presents 
itself on ascending, may be thus described : From its mouth 
to the two Cliarletons, a ridge of highlands borders the 
river at a small distance, leaving between them fine rich 
meadows. From the mouth of the two Charletons the hills 
recede from the river, giving greater extent to the low 
grounds; but they re-approach the river for a short dis- 
tance near Grand river, and again at Snake creek. From 
that point they retire, nor do they come again to the neigh- 
borhood of the river till above the Sauk prairie, where they 
are com- {^.jSS) paralivcly low and small. Thence they 
diverge and reappear at the Charaton Scarty, after which 
they are scarcely If at all discernible till they advance to the 
Missouri nearly opposite the Kansas. 

The same ridge of hills extends on the south side in 
almost one unbroken chain from the mouth of the Missouri 
to the Kansas, though decreasing in height beyond the 
Osage. As they arc nearer the river than the hills on the 
opposite sides, the intermediate low grounds are, of course, 
narrower, but the general character of the soil is common to 
both sides. 

In the meadows and along the shore the tree most com- 
mon is the Cottonwood, which, with the willow, formsalmost 
the exclusive growth of the Missouri. The hills, or rather 
high grounds, for they do not rise higher than from 150 
to 200 feet, arc composed of a good rich black soil, which 
is perfectly susceptible of cultivation, though it becomes 
richer on the hills beyond the Platte, and in general thinly 
covered with timber. Heyond these hills the country 
extends into high open plains, which are on both sides suffi- 
ciently fertile ; but the south has the advantage of better 
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Streams of water, and may, therefore, be considered as pref- 
erable for settlements. The lands, however, become much 
better, and the timber more abundant, between the Osage 
and the Kansas. 

From the Kansas to the Nadawa the hills continue at 
nearly an equal distance, varying from four to eight miles 
of each other, except that, from the Little Platte to nearly 
opposite the ancient Kansas village, the hills are more 
remote, and the meadows, of course, wider on the north 
side of the river. From the Nadawa the northern hills dis- 
appear, except at occasional intervals, when they are seen 
at a distance, till they return about 27 miles above the 
Platte near the ancient village of the Ayoways. On the 
south the hills continue; close to the river from the ancient 
village of the Kansas up to Council bluff, 50 miles beyond 
the Platte, {p. j8g) forming high prairie lands. On both 
sides the lands are good; and perhaps this distance from 
the Osage to the Platte may be recommended as among 
the best districts on the Missouri for the purposes of 
settlers. 

From the Ayoway village the northern hills again 
retire from the river, to which tlicy do not return till 320 
miles above, at Floyd's river. The hills on the .south 
also leave the river at Council bluffs, and reappear at the 
Mahar village, 200 miles up the Missouri. The country 
thus abandoned by the hills is more open, and the timber in 
smaller quantities, than below the Platte : so that, though 
the plain is rich and covered with high grass, the want of 
wood renders it less calculated for cultivation than below 
that river. 

The northern hills, after remaining near the Missouri for 
a few miles at Floyd's river, recede from it at the Sioux 
river, the course of which they follow; and though they 
again visit the Missouri at Whitestonc river, where they arc 
low, yet they do not return to it till beyond James river. 
The high lands on the south, after continuing near the river 
at the Mahar villages, again disappear, and do not approach 
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it till the Cobalt* bluffs, about 44 miles from the villages. 
Then from those bluffs to the Yellowstone river, a distance 
of about i.otX) miles, they follow the banks of the river with 
scarcely any deviation. 

From the James river the lower grounds are confined 
within a narrow space by the hills on both sides, which 
now continue near each other up to the nnountains. The 
space between them, however, varies from one to three 
miles as high as the Muscleshell river, from which the hills 
approach so high as to leave scarcely any low grounds on 
the river, and near the falls reach the water's edge. Beyond 
the falls the hills are scattered and low to the first range of 
mountains. 

The soil, during the whole length of the Missouri below 
the Platte, is, generally speaking, very fine, and though the 
iP-J^o) timber is scarce, there is still sufficient for the pur- 
poses of settlers. But beyond that river, though the soil is 
still rich, yet the almost total absence of timber, and partic- 
ularly the want of good water, of which there is but a small 
quantity in the creeks, and even that brackish, oppose pow- 
erful obstacles to its settlement. The diflficulty becomes 
still greater between the Muscleshell river and the falls, 
where, besides the great scarcity of timber, the country 
itself is less fertile. 

The elevation of these highlands varies as they pass 
through this extensive tract of country. From Wood river 
they are about 150 feet above the water, and continue at 
that height till they rise near the Osage, from which place 
to the ancient fortification they again diminish in size. 
Thence they continue higher to the Mandan village, after 
which they are rather lower to the neighborhood of Mus- 
cleshell river, where they are met by the Northern hills, 
which have advanced at a more uniform height, varying 
from 150 to 200 or 300 feet. From this place to the moun- 

* Thh is simply another name for the Mineral bluffs of p. 81, above the Big 
Sioux river. In the Sommary Statemcnl they are spoken of as the " copperas, 
(chalt, pirites, and alum bluffs. " 
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tains the height of both is nearly the same, from 300 to 500 
feet, and the low grounds are so narrow that the traveler 
seems passing through a range of high country. From 
Maria's river to the falls the hills descend to the height of 
about 200 or 300 feet. 

Monday^ August igSh. The morning was cold, and the 
grass perfectly whitened by the frost. We ' were engaged in 
preparing packs and saddles, to load the horses as soon as 
they should arrive. A beaver was caught in a trap» but we 
were disappointed in trying to catch trout in our net ; we 
therefore made a seine of willow-brush, and by hauling it 
procured a number of fine trout, and a species of mullet 
which we had not seen before. It is about 16 inches long ; 
the scales are small ; the nose is long, obtusely pointed, and 
exceeding the under jaw; the mouth opens with folds at 
the sides ; it has no teeth, and the tongue and palate are 
smooth. The {p.jgr)co\or of its back and sides is a bluish 
brown, while the belly is white ; it has the faggot-bones, 
whence we conclude it to be of the mullet species." It is by 
no means so well flavored a fish as the trout, which are the 
same as those we first saw at the falls, larger than the 
speckled trout of the mountains in the Atlantic States, and 
equally well flavored. In the evening the hunters returned 
with two deer. 

Captain Clark' in the meantime [August 19M] proceeded 
through a wide, level valley, in which the chief pointed out 

^ CaptaiQ Lewis and the nuin parlj. tcft at the forks of the Jefieison yester- 
day, when Captain Clarlf an<l a small party started up the w«st fork, or Prairie 
cre<k, through Shoshone cove. 

• " Mulltt " is a common local name of rarioiu cyprinoid f»hes of the Untied 
States belonging to the family Cafottcmuia, and more properly called suckers. 
The species here meant is doubtless Catoitomtts langirostris of Lcsueur, now 
called C. (atestamus (after Fonitcr}, in the curious tautological numendaturC 
Affected by naturalLsts in such cases. 

• From this point to the entry under date of Aug. 28th inclusive, the narra- 
tive continucii solely \\'ith Captain Clark's rccnnnoi stance to discover a practic- 
able route. Then it returns to the main parly at date of Aog. aoth. As il is 
sot always easy to trac« the movements of the Expedition among these mouo- 
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a Spot where many of his tribe were killed in battle a year 
ago. The Indians accompanied him during the day, and as 
they had nothing to eat he was obh'gcd to feed them from 
his own stores, the hunters not being able to kill anything. 
Just as he was entering the mountains, be met an Indian 
with two mules and a Spanish saddle, who was so polite as 
to offer one of them to him to ride over the hills. Being on 
foot Captain Clark accepted his offer, and gave him a waist- 
coat as a reward for his civility. He camped for the night on a 
small stream [tributary of the Lemhi], and the next morning, 
Tuesday, August 20///,'" he set out at six o'clock. In pass- 
ing through a continuation of the hilly, broken country he 
met several parties of Indians. On coming near the camp 
[Indian village], which had been removed since we [Lewis] 

Uiiu, I give Gus* jMraJlel accoaots day by clay. H« accotnpajiied Capuio Clark's 
rcconnois.'iftnce. 

CUrk C 69 has for Aug. 19th : " We proceeded on up the main bnincb [of 
Prairie creek] with a gradiial assent in the head and pas&ed over s low mounlflin 
and Oeccnded a steep Decent to a butifull litrcam, paued over a second hill of a 
vary steep assent & thro' a htUcy countrcy for 8 miles an[d] JLncampod on a 
unall stream." This ts all that the great soldier and gn^raphcr has to ay 
about crossing the Continental Divide ; bat Captain t.ewifi had been there jost 
before him, and he wasted no words. Clark I 4 make* the " Head Spring of 
the JefTeiwn" 1 3 miles from his camp of Aug. 18th, thus 28 miles from the forks 
of the Jeffcnian. Thence it \s mode 8 miles to to-night's camp, on the small 
tributary of the Lemhi river ; whence it is a couple of miles only to the 
Lemhi itself. Codex G makes the \:uA two courses 6-f~4 miles, instead of &-|-2 ; 
but the total of 10 miles is the same. The whole trip is 3S miles. 

Gas* account of Aug. iqth, p. I23, niay be transcribed : '* We proceeded at 8 
o'clock along the valley for six miles, when the hills come more close to the branch, 
vhicb here di>-ides into three paru or other tmall branches, and two miles 
further the principal branch again forks, where tlie mountains commence with a 
thick grovvth of small (Mncs on our left, and large rocks on our nghL At I o'clock 
we dined at the head spring of the M issouri and Jefferson river, atmut 25 [f. e, , 28J 
miles from the place where we hod left the canoes, and from which the course is 
DCArly west. . . At three o'clock wc proceeded 00. and at the foot of the dividing 
ridge, we met two Indians earning to meet us. and who appeared very glad to see 
us. It is not more than a mile fn^m the head spring of the Missouri tnthe head 
of one of the branches of the Columbia. Wc proceeded on through the moun- 
taio, passed some fine springs, and camped about 36 miles from our camp, where 
the canoes are " [3C1 mites from the forks where the canoes had been left]. 

» Gass. p. 123, has : " Ttutday vath. We set out early and iravded aboat 4 
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left it two miles higlier up the river, Cameahwait requested 
that the party should halt. This was complied with. A 
number of Indians came out from the camp, and with great 
ceremony several pipes were smoked. This being over, Cap- 
tain Clark was conducted to a large leathern lodge prepared 
for his party in the middle of the camp, the Indians having 
only shelters of willow-bushes. A few dried berries and one 
salmon, the only food the whole village could contribute, 
were then presented to him ; after which he proceeded to 
repeat in council what had been already told them, the pur- 
poses of his visit; urged them to take their horses over and 
assist in transporting our baggage, and expressed a wish to 
obtain a guide to examine the river. This was explained 
and enforced to the {p.J^z) whole village by Cameahwait ; 
and an old man was pointed out who was said to know more 
of their geography to the north than any other person, and 
whom Captain Clark engaged to accompany him. After 
explaining his views, he distributed a few presents, the coun- 
cil was ended, and nearly half the village set out to hunt the 
antelope, but returned without success. 

Captain Clark in the meantime made particular inquiries 
as to the situation of the country, and the possibility of soon 
reaching a navigable water. The chief began by drawing 
on the ground a delineation of the rivers, from which it ap- 
peared that his information was very limited. The [Lemhi] 
river on which the camp is, he divided into two branches 
just above us, which, as he indicated by the opening of the 
mountains, were in view. He next made it dlschai^c into a 

miles, to a village nf the Indians on Ihc hanlt r,i a hranch of Ihe Columbia river, 
about ten yards wide and very rai^icL . . We had a long talk with them, and Ihcy 
gave BX Tery unfavotirable nccotints with respect In the rivers. From which tre 
underetood that they arc oot navignble down, and expect to perfunn Ihc root by 
Uiul. Here we procured a guide, and left our Interpreterft to go on with the 
natives, and a^i&l Captain Lewis and his parly to bring on the baggage. Cap- 
lain CUrke and our party proceeded down the river with our guide, through a 
valley about 4 miles wide, of a rich soil, but almost withuut timber. Tlicrc are 
liigh mountain*, on ttolh sides, with mhhc pine trcej> on tfiem. We went about ft 
milea, and aunped on a fine spring." 
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larger [Salmon] river, ten [/. a, i8] miles below, coming from 
the southwest; the joint stream continued one day's march 
to the northwest, and then inclined to the westward (or two 
days' march further. At that place he put several heaps of 
sand, on each side, which, as he explained them, represented 
vast mountains of rock always covered with snow, in passing 
through which the river was so completely hemmed in by the 
high rocks that there was no possibility of traveling along 
the shore ; that the bed of the river was obstructed by sharp- 
pointed rocks, and such was its rapidity that, as far as the eye 
could reach, it presented a perfect column of foam. The 
mountains, he said, were equally inaccessible, as neither man 
nor horse could cross them ; that such being the state of the 
country, neither he nor any of his nation had ever attempted 
to go beyond the mountains. Camcahwait said also that he 
had been informed by the Chopunnish, or Pierced-nose [Nez- 
perc6] Indians, who reside on this river west of the mountains, 
that it [Salmon river"] ran a great way toward the setting 
sun, and at length lost itself in a great lake of water [Pacific 
ocean], which was ill-tasted, and where the white men lived. 
An Indian belonging to a band of Shoshonecs who live to 
the southwest, and who happened to be at camp, was then 
brought in, and in- {p. jgj) quirics were made of him as to 
the situation of the country in that direction. This he 
described in terms scarcely less terrible than those in which 
Camcahwait had represented the west. He said that his 
relations lived at the distance of 20 days' march from this 
place, on a course a little to the west of south and not far 
from the whites, with whom they traded for horses, mules, 
cloth, metal, beads, and the shells here worn as ornaments, 
which arc those of a species of pearl-oyster [abalone. Haliotis], 
In order to reach his country we should be obliged during the 
first seven days to climb over steep rocky mountains, where 
there was no game and we should find nothing but roots for 
subsistence. Even for these wc should be obliged to contend 

" Camcahwait was quite n|;ht, though very elliptical. Uii<ler«un(] limply that 
Salmon rircr flows into the Snake, this into the Columbia, and this into the Pacific. 
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with a fierce, warlike people, whom he called the Broken Moc- 
casins, or Moccasins with Holes, who lived like bears in holes, 
and fed on roots and the flesh of such horses as they could 
steal or plunder from those who passed through the moun- 
tains. So rough indeed was the passage, that the feet of the 
horses would be wounded in such a manner that many of them 
would be unable to proceed. The next part of the route 
would be for ten days through a dry. parched desert of sand, 
inhabited by no animal which would supply us with sub- 
sistence ; and as the sun had now scorched up the grass and 
dried up the small pools of water which are sometimes 
scattered through this desert in the spring, both ourselves 
and our horses would perish for want of food and water. 
About the middle of this plain a large river [the Snake] 
passes from southeast to northwest, which, though navi- 
gable, aflorded neither timber nor salmon. Three or four 
days' march beyond this plain his relations lived, in a 
country tolerably fertile and partially covered with timber, 
on another large river [Multnomah] running in the same 
direction as the former; this last dischai^es into a third 
lai^e river [the Columbia] on which reside many numerous 
nations, with whom his own were at war; but whether this 
last emptied itself into the great or stinking lake, as they 
called the [Pacific] ocean, he did not know; that from his 
countr>' to (/>. j$>^) the stinking lake was a great distance, 
and that the route to it, taken by such of his relations as 
had visited it, was up the river on which they lived and over 
to that on which the white people lived, which they knew 
discharged itself into the ocean. This route he advised us 
to take, but added that wc had better defer the journey till 
spring, when he would himself conduct us. 

This account persuaded us that the streams of which 
he spoke were southern branches of the Columbia, heading 
[approximately] with the Rio des Apostolos and Rio 
Colorado, and that the route which he mentioned was to 
the Gulf of California. Captain Clark therefore told him 
that this road was too much toward the south for our pur- 
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pose, and then requested to know if there was no route on 
the left of the river where we now are, by which wc might 
intercept it below the mountains. But he [the Indian] 
knew of none except that through the barren plains, which 
he said joined the mountains on that side, and through 
which it was impossible to pass at this season, even if we 
were fortunate enough to escape the Broken Moccasin In- 
dians. Captain Clark recompensed the Indian by a present 
of a knife, with which he seemed much gratified, and now 
inquired of Camcahwait by what route the Pierced-nose 
Indians, who he said lived west of the [Bittcr-rootj mountains, 
crossed over to the Missouri. This" he said was toward the 
north, but that the road was a very bad one ; that during the 
passage he had been told they suffered excessively from 
hunger, being obhged to subsist for many days on berries 
alone, there being no game in that part of the mountains, 
which were broken and rocky, and so thickly covered with 
timber that they could scarcely pass. 

Surrounded by difficulties as all the other routes are, this 
seems to be the most practicable of all the passages by land ; 
since, if the Indians can pass the mountains with their 
women and children, no difficulties which they could 
encounter could be formidable to us; and if the Indians 
below the [west of the Bitter-root] mountains are so numer- 



" In fact there were tvo trails by whicb the Indians crosscil the Bitter.root 
mountains, and which later became known to us as the Southern and Nnrlhem 
Nez-pcrce tmits. Camcahwait had the latter of these in mind, and thin is the 
one which the Expedition will lake. They wiU have a hard rood to irarel for 
the first pan of the way before they reach it ; and then they will find it still 
htider. To have crossed the Rockies will pro>'e to be nothing in comp«riso[i 
with what remains to he done by land, before they reach a navigable stream. 
The way now directly westward before there proves to be absolutely improcticabte 
by any means in iheir power. They will have to make a long detour northward, 
of neaily two degrees of latitude, to a point nearly un a parallel with the Mi^ 
souriaa Gates of the Rockies, before they can strike west for the Colatnbia. 
All these pcunu will appear in due course as we proceed. The move on foot at 
the present moment is, that Captain Clark proposes to see for himself whether 
the Expedition can be led down Sabnon river. lie is repulsed, and returns,. 
after a rcccnnoissaoce of 70 miles and back. 
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ous as they are represented to be, they must have some 
means of subsistence equally within (/. jg^) our power. 
They tell us, indeed, that the nations to the westward subsist 
principally on fish and roots, and that their only game are 
elk, deer, and a few antelope, there being no buffalo west of 
the [Bitter-rootJ mountains. The first inquiry, however, was 
to ascertain the truth of their information relative to the 
difficulty of descending the [Salmon] river. 

For this purpose Captain Clark set out at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, accompanied by the guide and all his men, 
except one [Cruzatte], whom he left with orders to purchase 
a horse and join htm as soon as possible. At the distance of 
four miles he crossed the [Lemhi] river, and eight miles from 
the [Indian] camp halted for the night at a small stream. 
The road which he followed was a beaten path through a 
wide rich meadow, in which were several old lodges. On the 
route he met a number of men, women, and children, as well 
as horses, and one of the men, who appeared to possess 
some consideration, turned bacW with him, and observing a 
woman with three salmon, obtained them from her, and 
presented them to the party. Captain Clark shot a moun- 
tain-cock or cock-of-the-pUins [^Crntroc^rcus uro/fkasianus], 
a dark brown bird larger than the dunghill fowl, with a long 
pointed tail and a fleshy protuberance about the base of the 
upper chop, something like that of the turkey, though with- 
out the snout [fleshy process on the head]. In the morning, 

August 2\st** he resumed his march early, and at the dis- 
tance of five miles reached an 1 ndian lodge of brush, inhabited 
by seven families of Shoshonees. They behaved with great 
civility, gave the whole party as much boiled salmon as they 
could cat. and added, as a present, several dried salmon and 
a considerable quantity of choke-cherries. 

'■ " Wednesday tlif. About 7 o'clock in the moming we cootinued our joamey 
down the [Lemhi] ^'alley, and canie to a few lodges of Indians where our gaide 
Uvcft. We renulned here about twohoan, duringwhich time a numberof Indians 
fiftsted w, going to fi^. We procccdetl on the way the Indians had gone ; and 
one o( our men went »-iUi thcra lo the fisliing-place. The valley becomes very 
UTTDw hexK, and a lai^c bnwch o( the [SaJmun] river comes in a short distance 
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After smoking with them all he visited the fish-weir, 
which was about 200 yards distant. The [Lemhi] river was 
here divided by three small islands, which occasioned the 
water to pass along four channels. Of these three were nar- 
row, and stopped by means of trees, which were stretched 
across and supported by wUIow-stakes, sufficiently near each 
other to prevent the passage of fish. About the center of 
each was (/, jp6) placed a basket formed of willows. 18 or 20 
feet in length, of a cylindrical form, terminating in a conic 
shape at its lower extremity; this was situated with its 
mouth upward, opposite an aperture in the weir. The 
main channel of the water was then conducted to this weir, 
and as the fish entered it, they became so entangled with 
each other that they could not move, and were taken out 
by untying the small end of the willow basket. The weir 
in the main channel was formed in a manner somewhat dif- 
ferent; in fact, two distinct weirs were formed of poles and 
willow-sticks quite across the river, approaching each other 
obliquely with an aperture in each side near the angle. This 
is made by tying a number of poles together at the top, in 
parcels of three, which are then set up in a triangular form 
at the base, two of the poles being in the nirige desired for 
the weir, and the third down the stream. To these poles 
two ranges of other poles are next lashed horizontally with 
willow bark and withes, and willow-sticks are joined in with 
these crosswise, so as to form a kind of wicker-work from the 
bottom of the river to the height of three or four feet above 
the surface of the water. This is so thick as to prevent the 
fish from passing, and even in some parts, with the help of a 
little gravel and some stone, enables the Indians to give any 
direction they wish to the water. These two weirs being 
placed near each other, one for the purpose of catching the 



below. Here wc had m ascend high (tmimd. the boltom is sn narrow ; and con- 
tinucd on tKe bigh ground aboul six miles when wc came again to the river, 
where a fine branch flows in, the ralley 4 or 5 mile* wide. In this braoch we 
shot a salmon about 6 pounds wei);hl. We travelled 30 miles this day, nnd 
encamped at a place where the mountaitui come close to the river." Gku, p. 134. 
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fish as they ascend, the other as they go down the river, are 
provided with two baskets, made in the form already 
described and placed at the apertures of the weir. 

After examining these curious objects, he returned to 
the Indian lodges and soon passed the river to the left,'* 
where an Indian brought him a tomahawk, which he said he 
had found in the grass near the lodge where Captain Lewis 
had stayed on his first visit to the village. This was a toma- 
hawk which had been missed at the time, and supposed to be 
stolen ; it was> however, the only article which had been lost 
in our intercourse with the nation, and as even that was 
returned, the(/. _^p7) inference is highly honorable to the 
integrity of the Shoshonees. 

On leaving the lodges Captain Clark crossed to the left side 
of the [Lemhi] river,'* and dispatched five men to the forks 
of it [its confluence with Salmon river] in search of the man 
[Cruzatte] left behind yesterday, who had procured a horse 
and passed by another road, as they learned, to the forks. 
At the distance of 14 miles [further] they killed a very large 
salmon. 2^ feet long, in a creek [on the right] six miles 
below the forks ; and after traveling about 20 miles [in all 
to<lay] through the \'alley, following the course of the river, 
which runs nearly northwest, halted in a small meadow on 
the right side [of Salmon river], under a cliff of rocks. Here 
they were joined by the five men who had gone in quest of 
Crusatte. They had been to the forks of the river, where 
the natives resort in great numbers for the purpose of gigging 

'* That is, passed the left hand oite of the channels into which the I,emhi was 
divided by the i&Jands mentioDcd in the lut paragraph, lie has now the Lemhi 
00 his right, as before he had crossed a channel o( it to cxamice the hsb-wein. 

'* Thai is, crossed the Lemhi river from its left to its right bank, so that this 
river it now 10 his left, and be proceeds down its right bank : see his map, where 
tJua croniac is marked—the one nearest to the forks of Salmon river. This 
ooadiis is about 8 mites above the confluence of the Lemhi with Salmon river ; 
for at 14 miles thus for to-day they killed a talmon in a creek &ix mites below the 
mouth of the l.emhi. This creek is a small branch of Salmon nver from the 
N.E,, on the right hand going down. Later, when the Expedition comes along 
here, it is called Salmon crock. Clark charts it, nameless, un his map of 1814, 
juit above the spot where the dotted trail of the Expedition leaves Salmon river. 
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fish, of which they made our men a present of five fresh 
salmon. In addition to this food one deer was killed to-day. 

The western [Rock river] branch of this [Salmon] river is 
much larger than the eastern [Lemhi river], and after we 
passed the junction [site of Salmon City] ivc found the river 
about lOO yards in width, rapid and shoaly, but containing 
only a small quantity of timber. As Captain Lewis was the 
first white man who [had] visited its [head-] waters. Captain 
Clark gave it the name of Lewis' river. The low grounds 
through which he had passed to-day were rich and wide, but 
at his camp this evening the hills begin to assume a formi- 
dable aspect. The cliff under which he lay is of a reddish- 
brown color ; the rocks which have fallen from it are a dark- 
brown flintstone. Near the place are gullies of white 
sandstone, and quantities of a fine sand of a snowy white- 
ness. The mountains on each side arc high and rugged, 
with some pine trees scattered over them. 

August 22</." He soon began to perceive that the Indian 
accounts had not exaggerated. At the distance of a mile he 
passed a small creek [on the right], and the points of four 
mountains, which were rocky, and so high that it seemed 
almost impossible to cross them with horses. The road lay 
over the sharp fragments of rocks which had fallen from the 
mountains, and were strewed in heaps for miles together ; yet 
the horses, al-(/.jp(?) together unshod, traveled across them 
as fast as the men, without detaining them a moment. They 
passed two bold running streams, and reached the entrance of 

" " Thursday %ind. We b<^n our journey ni 7 o'clock ; ond having traveled 
about a mile, cms^ a branch of the [Salmmij river. Here the motiintains came 
sa dose on the river that wc could not get through the narrows, and had to cross a 
very high mountain about 3 miles over, and then struck the river again. . . 
We soon had to ascend another large mountain, and had to proceed in the same 
way until we had crossed 4 of them, when we came to a large creek [later Fish 
creek— that one which the Expedition is to go up, ll is now the North fork of 
Salmon rivet] ... we proceeded down the river ; but with a great deal of dif- 
ficult]' ; the moontains being so close, steep and rocky. The river here is about 
do jmids wide and a continuous rapid, but nut deep. We went about 15 miles 1<> 
day, and encamped ua a small island, as Lbere was no other level place near." 
Cass, pp. 134, 125. 
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a smal! river," where a few Indian families resided, who had 
not been previously acquainted with the arrival of the whites ; 
the guide was behind, and the woods were so thick that we 
came upon them unobserved, till at a very short distance. 
As soon as they saw us the women and children fled in great 
consternation ; the men offered us everything they had — 
the fish on the scaffolds, the dried berries, and the collars of 
elks' tushes worn by the children. We took only a small 
quantity of the food, and gave them in return some small 
articles which conduced very much to pacify them. The 
guide now coming up, explained to them who we were and 
the object of our visit, which seemed to relieve their fears; 
still a number of the women and children did not recover 
from their fright, but cried during our stay, which lasted 
about an hour. The guide, whom we found a very intelli- 
gent, friendly old man. informed us that up this river there 
was a road which led over the mountains to the Missouri. 

On resuming his route Captain Clark went along the steep 
side of a mountain about three miles and then reached the 
river near a small island, at the lower part of which he 
camped ; he here attempted to gig some fish, but could only 
obtain one small salmon. The river is here shoal and rapid, 
with many rocks scattered in various directions through its 
bed. On the sides of the mountains are some scattered 
pines, and of those on the left the tops arc covered with 
these trees ; there are, however, but few in the low grounds 
through which they passed ; indeed, they had seen only a 
single tree fit to make a canoe, and even that was small. 
The country had an abundant growth of berries, and we 
met several women and children gathering them, who 

" All tliree of these streams rrom the righL The " snull river" b thu now 
IcDDvim as the North fork of Salmon ri\'er. ^Vhetl the main party comes along 
^ien they will call it Fish creek, an*! take the road up it over the Bitler«root 
mountniriK to Clark's river. It forks near the mountains ; its left hand fork is the 
one they will take. Its right fork, now known as Datang or Dalongo creek, leads 
through the Big Hole Pass of the Rockies to a certain hc«l (Pioneer creek) o( 
the Nonh fork of Wisdom or Big Hole rirer. and so to Mi&sourian waters, as 
(be old guide informs Captain Ctark at the cod of the paragraph. 
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bestowed them upon us with great liberality. Among the 
woods Captain Clark observed a species of woodpecker," 
the beak [face] and tail of which are white, the wings black, 
and {p^jgg) every other part of the body of a dark brown 
[light gray] ; its size was [greater than] that of the robin, 
and it fed on the seeds of the pine. 

August 2yi" Captain Clark set off very early, but as his 
route lay along the stetrp side of a mountain, over irregular 
and broken masses of rocks which wounded the horses' feet, 
he was obliged to proceed slowly. At the distance of four 
miles he reached the river, but the rocks here became so 
steep, and projected so far into the river, that there was no 
mode of passing except through the water. This he did for 
some distance, though the river was very rapid and so deep 
that they were forced to swim their horses. After follow- 
ing the edge of the water for about a mile under this steep 
cliff, he reached a small meadow, below which the whole 
current of the river beat against the right shore, on which 
he was, and which was formed of a solid rock perfectly inac- 
cessible to horses. Here, too, the little track which he had 
been pursuing terminated. He therefore resolved to leave 
the horses and the greater part of the men at this place, and 
examine the river still further, in order to determine if 
there were any possibility of descending it in canoes. Hav- 
ing killed nothing except a single goose to-day, and the 
whole of their provisions having been consumed last evening, 



■•This is the remarkable bird ofKrward culled Clnrk's ctow.C^f^'us eolumht. 
amus, by Wilson. Am. Om. III. 1811, p. 29, pi. 20, fig. 2. It is the American 
nutcracker. Ntuifraga <&ltimbiana of Audubon, Orn. Biogr. IV. 1838. p. 459, 
pi. 362 ; now Pidicrvm tolumbianui of Prince C. L. Buitajtarte, described for 
the firM time in this paragraph, but iniccurately. 

^* " Friday 2'^rd. Wc proceeded down the river through dreadful nurcnvs, 
where the rocks were in &ome plsccK hnasA high, and no path or trail of any 
kind. . . We went on 3 [read four] miles, when Captain Clarke did not think 
proper to proceed further with the hiir%CT>, until 1iv should go forward, and examine 
the pass. So we halte<l nn a small finti and breakfasted on some tish the natives 
had given us. Captain Clarke, our guide, and three men then went on." Gass, 
p. 12$. Here Gass remained. 
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it was by no means advisable to remain any length of time 
where they were. 

He now directed the men to fish and hunt at this place 
till his return, and then, with his guide and three men, he 
proceeded, clambering over immense rocks and along the 
sides of lofty precipices which bordered the river, when at 
twelve miles' distance he reached a small meadow, the first 
he had seen on the river since he left his party. A little 
below this meadow a large creek, twelve yards wide and of 
some depth, discharges from the north. Here were some 
recent signs of an Indian camp, and the tracks of a number 
of horses, which must have come along a plain Indian path 
he now saw following the course of the creek. This stream, 
his guide said, led toward a large river running to the north, 
and was (/. 400) frequented by another nation [Tushepaws] 
for the purpose of catching fish. He remained here two 
hours, and having taken some small fish^ made a dinner on 
them, with the addition of a few berries. 

From the place where he had left his party to the mouth 
of this creek, it [Salmon river] presents one continued rapid, 
in which are five shoals, none of which could be passed with 
loaded canoes ; the baggage must, therefore, be transported 
for a considerable distance over the steep mountains, where 
it would be impossible to employ horses for the relief of the 
men. The empty canoes must be let down the rapids by 
means of cords, and not even in that way without great risk 
to the canoes as well as the men. At one of these shoals, 
indeed, the rocks rise so perpendicularly from the water as 
to leave no hope of a passage, or even a portage, without 
great labor in removing rocks, and in some instances cutting 
away the earth. To surmount these diflficulties would 
exhaust the strength of the parly; and what was equally 
discouraging would waste our time and consume our provi- 
sions, of neither of which have wc much to spare. The sea- 
son is now far advanced, and the Indians tell us we shall 
shortly have snow. The salmon have so far declined that 
the natives themselves arc hastening from the country ; not 
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an animal of any kind, lai^er than a pheasant or a squirrel, 
and of even these a few only, will then be seen in this 
part of the mountains; after which we shall be obliged to 
rely on our own stock of provisions, which will not support 
us more than ten days. These circumstances combine to 
render a passage by water impracticable in our present situ- 
ation. 

To descend the course of the river on horseback is the 
other alternative, and scarcely a more inviting one. The 
river is so deep that there arc only a few places where it can 
be forded, and the rocks approach so near the water as to 
render it impossible to make a route along the water's edge. 
In crossing the mountains themselves we should have to en- 
counter, besides their steepness, one barren sur- (/. 401') face 
of broken masses of rock, down which, in certain seasons, 
the torrents sweep vast quantities of stone into the river. 
These rocks are of a whitish-brown, toward the base of a 
gray color, and so hard that, on striking them with steel, they 
yield a fire like flint. This somber aspect is in some places 
scarcely relieved by a single tree, though near the river and 
on the creeks there is more timber, among which are some 
tall pines. Several of these might be made into canoes, 
and by lashing two of them together one of tolerable size 
might be formed. 

After dinner Captain Clark continued his route, and at the 
distance of half a mile passed another creek," about five yards 
wide. Here his guide informed him that by ascending this 
creek for some distance he would have a better road, and 
cut off a considerable bend of the river toward the south. 
He therefore pursued a well-beaten Indian track up this 
creek for about six miles; when, leaving the creek to the 
right, he passed over a ridge, and, after walking a mile, again 
met the [Salmon] river, where it flows through a meadow of 
about 80 acres in extent. This he passed, and then ascended 

^ This is the creek which Capuiii ClarU named Bcny creek, because he had 
nothing else to eai ; nU miles up which, ami then over to Salmon river, finished 
his reconnoiiUAncc. See the bad uuig about Deny cceek, text of Aug. 31st. 
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a high and steep point of a mountain, from which the guide 
now pointed out where the river broke through the moun- 
tains about 20 miles distant. Near the base of the moun- 
tains a small river falls in from the south." 

This view was terminated by one of the loftiest moun- 
tains Captain Clark had ever seen, which was perfectly cov- 
ered with snow. Toward this fonnidabte barrier the river 
went directly on, and there it was, as the guide observed, 
that the difficulties and dangers of which he and Cameah. 
wait had spoken commenced. After reaching the moun- 
tain, he said the river continued its course toward the north 
for many miles, between high perpendicular rocks, which 
were also scattered through its bed ; it then penetrated the 
mountain through a narrow gap, on each side of which arose 

"Just how far Captain Clark went down SaJmon river below the confluence of 
the Lemhi is marked on his map, vrheie his trail i*> dotted tn ; but what this point 
corTcsponds to on a modern map is less easily delermined. The matter can be 
settled by the beit poi^iblc authority — ht^ own woids. He went 18 miles from 
the Sboihone camp to the confluence of the Lemhi with Salmon river ; iiis whole 
trip lots up 70 milir*; therefore he went 70-18=52 miles down the Salmon bjr 
the trail. Here \s h.U itinerary of tht: trip. toiitUm verbis, Clark G 65. 86 : 
*'Coun« & Distance Down Columbia [:=:Lemhi-|- Salmon] river by Land, aa I 

Dcccndcd &c 
" N.W. )8 miles from the Indian Camp to the forks (of Salmon river] crossed 
the [Lemhi] river twice, paased several old Camps on the East side and a 
Camp of Kveral lodges at a were [weir] on the West side, passed a roade on 
the left leading up the main West fork \i.e., Salmon river above the mouth 
of the Lemhi] below the lost Camp, several small branches falls in on each 
Side [of the Lemhi] a high mountain on each Side. 
** N. 15' W. 14 miles to a Island [in Salmon river] passed high red Clift on the 
right Side passed a larRc Creek [on the right, later named Tower creek] at 
9 miles up which a roade passes Urge bottom below. Several Spring runs 
falling from the mountain on the lelt. passed a creek on the right. 
*' N. 30' W. 3 [milcK] to the top of a mountain the [Salmon] river one mile to 

the left. 
" N. W. xo miles with the general Coune of the river, passed over the Spurs of 
four moQOtains almost iitexcessablc. and and two Small runs on the right to 
some Indian Camps at the mouth of a Small river [Fish creek ol the text. 
North fork of Salmon river] on the right up which a rood passes [which the 
Expedition will take to go over to Clark's Fork] passod several Island, and 
small bottoms between the mountains. 
"West 3 miles on the right side [of Salmon river] lo the asscot of a mountain 
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perpendicularly a rock as high as the top of the mountain 
before them ; the river then made a bend which concealed its 
(/. ^03) future course from view ; and as it was alike impos- 
sible to descend the river or clamber over that vast moun- 
tain, eternally covered with snow, neither he nor any of his 
nation had ever been lower than to a place where they could 
see the gap made by the river on entering the mountain. 
To that place he said he would conduct Captain Clark, if he 
desired it, by the next evening. But he was in need of no 
further evidence to convince him of the utter impracticabil- 
ity of the route before him. He had already witnessed the 
difficulties of part of the road ; yet after all these dangers 
his guide, whose intelligence and fidelity he could not doubt, 
now assured him that the difHculties were only commencing, 

passed over one Spur of the same Monnliuo passed 3 Islands, & a bottom 

in which btiris were plenty. 
"S. W. 5 miles to a vcrry bad rapid & camped [Aug. 33d], n small run on 

(he left. Passed perpendicular Clift where we were ohlijfed to go into 

the water passed several places on stones & sides of mountains, one 

Island & several rapids, all the way rapids at intervals. 
" N.W. 3 miles high CHfts on each side nu road [left horses and all but three 

men here, and went ibead], 
" West 2 miles do do [r. <*., high cliffs on each side, and no road] passed bad rapids 

scercely possible to pass down or up [in boat:^]. 
" N. W, 6 miles 10 a large Creek on the Right side, passed verry bad rapids 

& a number vl riffles, mountain^ high and steep very stoncy no bottoms 

except fat] the Creek & a little above. 
"South I mile to the mouth of of a small run [Berry creek] on the right a 

small Island and rapid. 
"N.W. 6 mile* up the Run thro' a piney countrey large and lofty hills high. 
" S.W. I m. to the [Salmon] river at n small bottom pasted over a gap in the 

raounln. from the lop of which I coald see the hollers [hollows] of the river 

for 20 miles to a verry high mountain on the left, at which place my gnide 

made sigris itiat the bad part of the river Comsd. [commenced] and [was] 

much worw than any I saw &c &c returned 6 bad rapids, many others. 
" Miles 70." ['I'o vicinity of Shoup, near mouth of Middle fork of Salmon R.] 
This IS the one and only repulse from an intended mute the Expedition ever 
citperienced. Once indeed, un the return trip, they had to fall back before the 
Bittcr-nxit range ; but thai was simply to wait till the snow melted, when they 
resumed tlieir route. It is quite certain that if Captain Clark conld not make 
a Salman river route, that way was impossible, with any means that the Expe- 
dition commanded. 
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and what he saw before him too clearly convinced him of 
the Indian's veracity. 

He therefore determined to abandon this route, returned 
to the upper part of the last [Berr>*] creek he had passed, and 
reaching it an hour after dark, camped for the night. On this 
creek he had seen in the morning an Indian road coming in 
from the north. Disappointed in finding a route by water, 
Captain Clark now questioned his guide more particularly 
as to the direction of this road, which he seemed to under- 
stand perfectly. He drew a map on the sand, and reprc- 
sented this road, as well as that passed yesterday on Berry 
creek, as both leading toward two forks of the same great 
river, where resided a nation called the Tushcpaws, who, 
having no salmon in their river, came by these roads to the 
fish-weirs on Lewis' river. He had himself been among 
these Tushepaws, and having once accompanied them on a 
fishing-party to another river, he had there seen Indians 
who had come across the Rocky mountains. After a great 
deal of conversation, or rather signs, and a second and more 
particular map from his guide. Captain Clark felt persuaded 
that his guide knew of a road from the Shoshonee village 
they had left to the great river [Clark's] to the north, with- 
out coming so low down as this on a route impracticable for 
horses. He was desirous of hastening his return, and there- 
fore set out early, 

{p. ^oj) August 24///," and after descending the [Berry] 
creek to the [Salmon] river, stopped to breakfast on berries in 

■■ " Saturday 34/A. . . At 1 o'clock CapiuD Clflrke uid hU puiy returned, 
after having been down the [Salmon] river about [2mil». He had found tl wabnot 
poKible In go dnu-n. either by laml or water, without much riiik and trouble. The 
water 15 mi rapid and the bed of the river «> rocky, that going by water ippeared 
impracticable : and the moDntaink so amaiingly high. »tee]) and rocky, thai it 
teemed impossible to go along the river by land. Our guide speaks of a way to 
sea. by going up the south fnrk of this river, getting on the mountains that way, 
and then turning to the Kouthwt^t again. Captain Clarke therefore wnitc a letter 
lo Captain Lewis, and despatched a man [Colter] on horscWck to meet him ; and 
we all turned back up the river again, poor and uncomfortable enough, as we had 
oothtng to eat and there is no game. We proceeded up about 3 miles, and sup- 
perleu went to nA for the night." Gass, p. 136. 
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the meadow above the second creek [next above Berry creek]. 
He then went on, but unfortunately fell from a rock and 
injured his leg very much ; he, however, walked as rapidly 
as he could, and at four in the afternoon rejoined his men. 
During hi3 absence they had killed one of the mountain-cocks, 
a few pheasants," and some small fish, on which, with haws and 
service-berries, they had subsisted. Captain Clark immedi- 
ately sent forward a man [Colter] on horseback with a note to 
Captain Lewis, apprising him of the result of his inquiries," and 
late in the afternoon set out with the rest of the party, and 
camped at the distance of two miles. The men were much dis- 
heartened at the bad prospect of escaping from the mountains; 
and having nothing to eat but a few berries, which have made 
several of them sick, they all passed a disagreeable night, 
which was rendered more uncomfortable by a heavy dew. 
August 25///. The want of provisions ui^ed Captain 
Clark to return as soon as possible. He therefore set out 
early, and halted an hour in passing the Indian camp near 
the fish-weirs. These people treated him with great kind- 
ness, and though poor and dirty they willingly gave what 
little they possessed. They gave the whole party boiled 
salmon and dried berries, which were not, however, in suffi- 



" That variety (ffo/iasa umbfliaiJes) of the rufTcd grouse {B. umheUus) wbidi 
occurs in itic nurthcm Rocky Mountain region of the United Stales. 

•* Clark G 83 : " The plan I statcfl to Capt Lewik if he agrees with me we 
sfaall adopt is. to precure zs many horses (one for each man) if posBoble oi»d 
to hire my present guide who I sent on to him tn inleregate thro' the Intplr. 
and proceed on by land to some navagable pari of ihc Coiumkia river, or to the 
(kean, depending on what provisions we can precore by the gan oded to the 
small stock we have on hiinct depending on our horses [for food] as ibe last 
resort. A second plan to divide the party, one part to attempt this defeoilt 
river ttith what provisions we had, and the remaindr to pass by Land on hors 
back Depending od our gun &c for Provisions &c. and come together occa- 
sionally on the river," (A third plan was written in the codex, but carefully erased. 
It was the same as the first, except that a party vias to be sent back to Medicine 
or Sun river, and attempt to reach the Pacific thai way.) Clark adds tliat the 
first plan above wiggesled pleased him most. This was in fact (he one adopted — 
to proceed by land to »ottie mavigaiie Columbian waters. The situation was 
grave in the extreme ; and perhaps Capuin Clark's good judgment in abandon- 
il^ any route by way of Salmon river saved the ExpedilioD. 
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cient quantities to appease their hunger. The party soon 
resumed their old road ; but as the abstinence or strange diet 
had given one of the men a very severe illness, they were 
detained very much on his account, and it was not till late in 
the day they reached the clifT under which they had camped 
on the 2 1 St. They immediately began to fish and hunt, in 
order to procure a meal. They caught several small fish, 
and by means of the guide obtained two salmon from a small 
party of women and children who, with one man, were going 
belowto gather berries. This supplied them with about half 
a meal, but after dark they were regaled with a beaver which 
one of the hunters brought in. The other game seen in the 
course of the day were one {p. 404) deer and a herd of elk, 
among the pines on the side of the mountains. 

Au^st 26th. The morning was fine, and three men were 
dispatched ahead to hunt, while the rest were detained until 
nine o'clock, in order to retake some horses which had strayed 
away during the night. They then proceeded along the route 
by [past] the forks of the [Salmon] river till they reached the 
lower Indian camp, where they [Indians] first were when wc 
[Captain Lewis* party had] met them.'* The whole camp 
immediately flocked around them, with great appearance of 
cordiality ; but all the spare food of the village did not amount 
to more than two salmon, which they gave to Captain Clark, 
who distributed them among his men. The hunters had 
not been able to kill anything, nor had Captain Clark or 
the greater part of the men any food during the 24 hours» 
till toward evening one of them shot a salmon in the river. 



* A curious miKtake of the text here. I make it reiul « Biiklle intended, hut 
ihat k wrong. Clnrk G ?7 has : ** Proceeded on hy the way of the forks to the 
Indian camps at the lirsi were," which Biddle evidently understood to mean, the 
place whcTe the Indinns wfre when first met by Captain Lewis, and from which 
place they had meanwhile moved n couple of miles up the Lerohi. But " were " 
U Clark's way of spelling weir (fish-weir) ; and thii point (which Captain Clark 
liad before reached on the 2 1st) is TS miles or to below the upper Sho»faone 
village on the Lemhi, near which Captain Lewis had first met the Indiaos. This 
n conArmcd by Gass, who, in his itinerary cf the aSth, !>ays he went on to the upper 
viUogc, and then returned to Captain Clark's camp. " a distance uf 15 miles." 
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and a few small fish were caught, which furnished a scanty 
meal. The only animals they had seen were a few pigeons, 
some very wild hares, a great number of large black grass- 
hoppers [Aftadrus simj>/tx], and a quantity of ground-lizards. 

August 2'jth. The men, who were engaged last night in 
mending their moccasins, all except one, went out hunting, 
but no game was to be procured. One of the men, how- 
ever, killed a small salmon, and the Indians made a present 
of another, on which the whole party made a ver>' slight 
breakfast. These Indians, to whom this life is familiar, seem 
contented, although they depend for subsistence on the 
scanty productions of the fisher>'. But our men, who are 
used to hardships, but have been accustomed to have the 
first wants of nature regularly supplied, feel very sensibly 
their wretched situation; their strength is wasting away; 
they begin to express their apprehensions of being without 
food in a countr>* perfectly destitute of any means of sup- 
porting life, except a few fish. In the course of the day 
an Indian brought into the camp five salmon, two of which 
Captain Clark bought and made a supper for the party. 

{p. 4.0$) August 2%th.^* There was a frost again this morn- 
ing. The Indians gave the party two salmon out of several 
which they caught in their traps, and having purchased two 
more» the party was enabled to subsist on them during the 
day. A camp of about 40 Indians from the west fork [of 
Salmon river] passed us to-day, on their route eastward. 
Our prospect of provisions is getting worse every day ; the 
hunters, who ranged through the countrj' in every direction 
where game might be reasonably expected, have seen noth- 
ing. The fishery is scarcely more productive, for an Indian, 

" Gau' Joum&l records the return oiaxth. of Captain Clark's recotinobsance 
under date^ of 35th, 26ch, and 27tli, atid the following is his envy for the 38th, 
p, 147, nn which and the day foltowing the BidiUe narrative is mot very dear aa to 
Iho whereahout-i of (lie panic? : " H'ednesJay 28M. 1 went on to the upper 
village fof Shoshone*] where I found Captain Lewis and his party buying horfccs. 
They had got 23, which, with 2 we had, made in tlie vrbule 35. I then rctumcl 
to our [Captain Clarlc's] camp, a distance of 15 mWcs, and arrived there late." 
Captain Clark was camped there on the 3&th, 27th and 28th. 
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who was out all day with his gig, killed only one salmon. 
Besides the four fish procured from the Indians, Captain 
Clark obtained some fish-roes in exchange for three small 
fish-hooks, the use of which he taught them, and which they 
very readily comprehendL'd. All the men who are not 
engaged in hunting are occupied in making pack-saddles for 
the horses which Captain Lewis informed us he had bought." 

Tuesday, August 20/ A." Two hunters were dispatched 
early in the morning, but they returned without killing any- 
thing, and the only game wc procured was a beaver caught 
last night in a trap, which he carried off two miles before he 
was found. The fur of this animal is as good as any we 
have seen, nor does it. in fact, appear to be ever out of sea- 
son on the upper branches of the Missouri. This Ijeavcr, 
with several dozen fine trout, gave us a plentiful subsistence 
for the day. The parly were occupied chiefly in making 
pack-saddles, in the manufacture of which we supply the 
place of nails and boards by substituting for the first thongs 
of raw-hide, which answer very well, while for boards we 
use the handles of our oars and the plank of some boxes, 
the contents of which we empty into sacks made of raw- 
hide for the purpose. The Indians who visit us behave with 
the greatest decorum, and the women are busily engaged in 
making and mending the moccasins of the party. As we 

^ Capuin Lewis hod been expected by Captain Clark to join him at the lower 
village on the 27th. Ashe did not come. Captain Clark on the 38th "dUpatched 
00c man [Sergeant Goss] to the upper camp to enquire if Capt. Lcwi» was comc- 
ing tax &c : he returned after ntebt with % letter Tium Capt. Lewis infunning 
rac of hxi situation at the upper \-illiige," etc., Ctark G 89. Gasx' entry for the 
a8th is thus an important check nn the BiHdIc narrative ai this point ; with the 
extract*. I give from the cndex, it clears up the whole siluatinn. On the 29th, 
Captain Clark went from the lower to the upper village, and there found Captain 
Lewis with the main party. 

" Here the narrative of the main party, who were left at the forks of Jefferson 
riTcr, is resumed from Aug. tqth (p. 520), after the special narrative of Captain 
Oark'c reconnoissance. Captain Clark rejoined them Aug, 29lh, at the upper 
Sbothotw village, he having left two of his lucn with his baggage at the lower 
ShoiboBe village, and Captain Lewis having come over with the main party from 
ibe forks of the Jeffetwn to the upper viUof-e on the 26th. 
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had still some superfluous baggage which would be too heavy 
to carry across the mountains, it became necessary to make 
a {p. 406) cache or deposit. For this purpose we selected a 
spot on the bank of the [Jefferson] river, three-quarters of 
a mile below the camp, and three men were set to dig it, with 
a sentinel in the neighborhood, who was ordered, if the 
natives were to straggle that way, to fire a signal for the 
workmen to desist and separate. Toward evening the 
cache was completed without being perceived by the 
Indians, and the packages were prepared for deposit. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
WITH THE SHOSHONES OF LEMHI RIVER. 

Freuingircathcrm Augiut— DilEciiUy between Drewytr and a Shmhooe— The ache com- 
pleied— Three kindi of edible rooti— Negotiation » (or horses— Fi>h Ins — Depanura 
urj[cnt tlinjugh tCJUcUy of |irQVLt»«iu — The expected Indiani AfTi*e— Tbe (wny break cain|> 
•ad proceed on fool with pack-horeei — Wiser »!ck— Caprice ot the 1 ndiaaa— Council 
bcid and the dilliculiy adjuMcd— The chii( rebuked and the nurch resumed— A foun- 
taia-headof iho Mi»ouri pjiied Bj[aiu— £a>y pariurtiioa of an Indian women en route — 
Edible root dcKribcd— Sunflower >ecd»— The Indiui village reached, and word received 
ibrcufh Colter of Captain CUrV'» monnoimanbe — Wliaiever the route i& to l«, many tnoie 
l>Dr«e4are required— Account ol the Sbothoneft— Their terror of the Pawkees or Minne- 
tueea — Their wretched itatc^ — Their warrior* and numetoui hooq War iheir chtaf occu< 
pUioD — Their (ayely and hantihood— Their iribul of^canifatlon and domeMiccoonomy— 
Chaatily of the women— Weapooi: the bow and arrow, shield, lance, and pocsamoseon 
— How the ihieldt are made — Trappinci of their horrcs— Tb^ inplenenu and uten»il«— 
Stature — Dreu of the men— Robe*, lippeit, *hiri», tesgingt, and moocatia* de«cnt>c<l— 
Dreu of the women and chtldnn — Ornani«niv~ Fecundity — Tobacco — InlercuurM: with 
Other nationi. and resourcea— Mode of naming pc no na— Venereal and other di*eaKt- 

TItll ^I^^ESDAY, August 2ist, 1805. The weather was 
^^■^^ very cold ; the water which stood in the vessels 
exposed to the air being covered with ice a quarter of an 
inch thick. Ink freezes in the pen, and the low grounds arc 
perfectly whitened with frost. After this the day proved 
exceedingly warm. The party were engaged in their usual 
occupations, and completed 20 saddles with the necessarj* har- 
ness. All prepared to set ofT as soon as the Indians should 
arrive. Our two hunters, who were dispatched early in the 
morning, did not return, so that we were obliged to encroach 
on our pork and corn, which wc consider as the last resource 
when our casual supplies of game fail. After dark we car- 
ried our baggage to the cache, and deposited what we 
thought too cumbrous to carry with us ; also, a small assort- 
ment of medicines, and all the specimens of plants, seeds, 
and minerals collected since leaving the falls of the Missouri. 
Late to-night Drewyer, one of the hunters, returned with 
a fawn and a considerable quantity of Indian plunder, which 

J4» 




he had taken by way of reprisal. While hunting that morn- 
ing in the Shoshonee cove he came suddenly upon an Indian 
camp, at which were an o!d man, a young one, three women, 
and a boy. They showed no surprise at the sight of him ; 
he therefore rode up to them, and after turning (/. 40S) his 
horse loose to graze sat down, and began to converse with 
them by signs. They had just finished a repast on some 
roots; in about 20 minutes one of the women spoVc to the 
rest of the party, who immediately went out, collected 
their horses, and began to saddle them. Having rested, 
Drewyer thought he would continue his hunt, and rising 
went to catch his horse, which was at a short distance, for^ct- 
ing at the moment to lake up his rifle. He had scarcely 
gonomore than fifty paces when the Indians mounted their 
horses; the young man snatched up the rifle, and leaving all 
their baggage, they whipped up their horses and set ofT at 
full speed toward the passes of the mountains. Drewyer 
instantly jumped on his horse and pursued them. After 
running about ten miles the horses of the women nearly 
gave out. The women, finding Drew>'er gain on them, 
raised dreadful cries, which induced the young nian to 
slacken his pace; being mounted on a vary fleet horse, he 
rode around them at a short distance. Drewyer now came 
up with the women, and by signs persuaded them that he 
did not mean to hurt them. They then stopped, and as the 
young man came toward them Drewyer asked him for his 
rifle ; but the only part of the answer which he understood 
was Pahkcc. the name by which they call their enemies, the 
Minnetarees of Fort du Prairie. While they were thus 
engaged in talking Drewyer watched his opportunity, and 
seeing the Indian off his guard, galloped up to him and seized 
his rifle. The Indian struggled for some time, but finding 
Drewyer getting too strong for htm, had the presence of 
mind to open the pan and let the priming fall out. He then 
let go his hold, and giving his horse the whip escaped at full 
speed, leaving the women to the mercy of the conqueror. 
Drewyer then returned to where he had first seen them, 
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where he found that their baggage had been left behind, 
and brought it to camp with him. 

Augt4St 22d. This morning early two men were sent to 
complete the covering of the cache, which could not be 
{p. 40^) so perfectly done during the night as to elude the 
search of the Indians. On examining the spoils which Drew- 
yer had obtained, they were found to consist of several 
dressed and undressed skins; two bags woven with the bark 
of the silk-grass,' each containing a bushel of dried service- 
berries, and about the same quantity of roots ; an instru- 
ment made of bone for manufacturing flints into arrow- 
heads, and a number of flints themselves. The flint %vas 
much of the same color and nearly as transparent as com- 
mon black glass, and when cut detached itself into flakes, 
leaving a very sharp edge. 

Tlic roots were of three kinds, folded separately from one 
another in hides of buffalo made into parchment. The first 
is a fusiform root six inches long, about the size of a man's 
6nger at the largest end, with radicals larger than is usual in 
roots of the fusiform sort. The rind is white and thin ; the 
body is also white, mealy, and easily reducible by pounding 
to a substance resembling flour, like which it thickens by 
boiling, and is of an agreeable flavor; it is eaten frequently 
in its raw state, cither green or dried. The second species 
was much mutilated, but appeared to be fibrous; it was of a 
cylindrical form, about the size of a small quill, hard and 
brittle. A part of the rind, which had not been detached in 
the preparation, was hard and black ; but the rest of the root 
was perfectly white. This the Indians informed us was 
always boiled before eating : and on making the experiment 
we found that it became perfectly soft, but had a bitter taste, 
which was nauseous to us, though the Indians seemed to 



' Silk-grass is a common name of Vueca fihmentesa, a welUknown drtcameoos 
liliac-vous plant of the Southern States, aUo called AdainV needle sutd Eve's 
thread ; prubabljr a rclatetl bpeciea, oaiang tUtHC knuwn as Spanish hayuoct and 
daggcr-ptant in the West, is here meant. An above named edible root i$ Lrwiria 
ruHviva, racine am^ of the Krctich, giving name to Bitter-root mountaina. 
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relish it : for. on giving the roots to them, they were very 
heartily swallowed. The third species was a small nut [tuber] 
about the size of a nutmeg, of an irregularly rounded form, 
something like the smallest of the Jerusalem artichokes 
\Hclxanthus tubcrosus\ which on boiling wc found them to 
resemble also in flavor ; it is certainly the best root wc have 
seen in use among the Indians. On inquiring of the Indians 
from what plant these roots were (/. 410) procured, they 
informed us that none of them grew near this place. 

The men were chiefly employed in dressing the skins 
belonging to the party who had accompanied Captain Clark. 
About eleven o'clock Chaboncau and his wife returned with 
Camcahwait. accompanied by about 50 metJ, with their 
women and children. After they had camped near us and 
turned loose their horses, we called a council of all the chiefs 
and warriors, and addressed them in a speech. Additional 
presents were then distributed, particularly to the two second 
chiefs, who had, agreeably to their promises, exerted them- 
selves in our favor. The council was then adjourned, and all 
the Indians were treated with an abundant meal of boiled 
Indian corn and beans. The poor wretches, xiho had no 
animal food and scarcely anything but a fuw fish, had been 
almost starved, and received this new luxury with great 
thankfulness. Out of compliment to the chief, wc gave him 
a few dried squashes, which wu had brought from the Man- 
dans, and he declared it was the best food he Had ever tasted 
except sugar, a small lump of which he had received from 
his sister. He now declared how happy they should all be 
to live in a country which produced so many good things ; 
and we told him that it would not be long before the white 
men would put it in their power to live below the mountains, 
where they might themselves cultivate all these kinds of 
food, instead of wandering in the mountains. He appeared 
to be much pleased with this information, and the whole 
party being now in excellent temper after their repast, we 
began our purchase of horses. We soon obtained five very 
good ones, on very reasonable terms — that is, by giving for 
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each horse merchandise which cost usoriginally about $6. We 
have again to admire the perfect decency and propriety of 
the Indians ; for though so numerous, they do not attempt to 
crowd round our camp or take anything which they see lying 
about, and whenever they borrow knives orkettles or any other 
article from the men, they return them with great fidelity. 

(/>. 4.Z1) Toward evening we formed a drag of bushes, and 
in about two hours caught 52S very good fish, most of them 
lai^e trout. Among them we observed for the first time 
ten or twelve trout * of a white or silvery color, except 
on the back and head, where they arc of a bluish cast ; in 
appearance and shape they resemble exactly the speckled 
trout, except that they are not quite so large, though the 
scales arc much larger; the flavor is equally good. The 
greater part of the fish was distributed among the Indians.' 

August i^d. Our visitors seem to depend wholly on us 
for food ; and as the state of our provisions obliges us to be 
careful of our remaining stock of corn and flour, this was an 
additional reason for ui^ing our departure. But Cameah- 
wait requested us to wait till the arrival of another party 
of his nation, who were expected to-day. Knowing that it 
would be in vain to oppose his wish, we consented, and two 
hunters were sent out with orders to go further up the south- 
east fork than they had hitherto been. At the same time 
the chief was informed of the low state of our provisions, 
and advised to send out his young men to hunt. This he 
recommended them to do, and most of them set out. We 

' Thift species retMuns to be identified. The description indicates Omorhyn- 
ekut Herka, the common blue-backed ^Imon of the Columbia and its tribataries, 
dtenfdrely ihaA Tor canning, and ranking in commercial value next to the 
qatnnat or king salmon, O. cfiazntMa or 0. qutMnat, It attains a weight of four 
to eight imunds. and is usaaJljr of the color said ; but the males in the faQ 
become tinged with red. This salmon is also called O. fyeaodeu^ and \% one of 
the five well-cstablighed species of its genus ; they are collectively known as 
Pacific Salmon. But the genus Oncffrhyntkus is not represented ia any Atlantic 
waters. 

'Lewis Fends at this point. The narrative continues with a small codex, 
Lewis Fb, Ang. 33d-36th. The account of the Shoshonc» is derived in part 
froro Fb, in part from F and G. 
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then sunk our canoes by means of stones to the bottom of 
the river, a situation which, better than any other, secured 
them against the effects of the high waters, and the fre- 
quent fires of the plains. The Indians promised not to 
disturb them during our absence — a promise we bch'eve the 
more readily, as they are almost too lazy to take the trouble 
of raising them for fire-wood. We were desirous of pur- 
chasing some more horses, but they declined to sell any until 
we reached their camp in the mountains. Soon after start- 
ing the Indian hunters discovered a mule buck,' and twelve 
of their horsemen pursued it for four miles. We saw the 
chase, which was very entertaining. At length they rode it 
down and killed it. This mule buck was the largest deer of 
any kind we have seen, being nearly as lai^e as a doe elk. 
Besides this they brought in another {p. 412) deer and three 
goats [antelope] ; but instead of a general distribution of 
the meat, such as we had hitherto seen among all tribes of 
Indians, we observed that some families had a large share 
while others received none. On inquiring of Cameahwait 
the reason of this custom, he said that meat among them 
was so scarce that each hunter reserved what he killed for 
the use of himself and his own family, none of the rest hav- 
ing any claim on what he chose to keep. Our hunters 
returned soon after with two mule-deer and three common 
deer; three of which we distributed among the families 
who had received none of the game of their own hunters. 
About three o'clock the expected party arrived, consisting 
of 50 men, women, and children. We now learned that 
most of the Indians were on their way down the valley 
toward the buffalo country, and some anxiety to accompany 
them appeared to prevail among those who had promised to 
assist us in crossing the mountains. We. ourselves, were not 
without some apprehension that they might leave us ; but as 
they continued to say that they would return with us, noth- 
ing was said upon the subject. We were, however, resolved 
to move early in the morning, and therefore dispatched two 

* That U, a nude of the blaclc-Uited at mute deer, Canaem tnarrotis. 
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men to hunt in the cove and leave the game on the route 
we should pass to-morrow. 

August 24/A. As the Indians who arrived yesterday had 
a number of spare horses, we thought it probable they 
might be willing to dispose of them, and desired the chief to 
speak to them for that purpose. They declined giving any 
positive answer, but requested to sec the goods which we 
proposed to exchange. We then produced some battle-axes 
which we had made at Fort Mandan, and a quantity of 
knives; with both of which Iheyappcarcd very much pleased. 
Wc were soon able to purchase three horses [and one mule, 
Lewis, Fb lOj by giving for each [horsej an ax, a knife, a 
handkerchief, and a little paint. To this we were obliged 
to add a second knife, a shirt, a handkerchief and a pair of 
leggings [for the mule] ; and such is the estimation in which 
those animals are held, that even at this price, which (/. 
^/?) was double that [we paid] for a horse, the fellow who 
sold him took upon himself great merit, in having [as if he 
had] given away a mule to us. They now said that they 
had no more horses for sale; and as we had now nine of our 
own, two hired horses, and a mule, we began loading them 
as heavily as was prudent, placing the rest on the shoulders 
of the Indian women, and left our camp at twelve o'clock.' 

We were all on foot, except Sacajawca, for whom her hus- 
band had purchased a horse with some articles which we 
gave him for that purpose; an Indian, however, had the 
politeness to offer Captain Lewis one of his horses to ride, 
which he accepted in order better to direct the march of the 
party. We crossed the [Jefferson] river below the forks. 

^That the iliner&ry narrative may be readily resumed, it need only be remem- 
bered Uiat Captain Lewis and the main party are still at the Two Forks of the 
JefferKOQ, to which Captain Lewis hod returned Aug. lylh, after having been 
over the Divide, and brought some Indians with him. The canoes are left at 
these forks ; hnrsot arc purchased, and now Captain Lewis starts with the main 
party from titc Jefferson, to go up Prairie creek, thruu^i Shoshone cove, and 
over the main Divide to the upi>cr Shoshone vUkgc on Ihe I^mhi, there to be 
joined by Captain Clark and his small party, who are at thiii moment far down 
Salmon river. retumiiiB from his rectiiinoissancc. The two parties will be logetlier 
again on the 29th, excepting two men left at the lower Shosliune village. 
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directing our course toward the [Shoshone] cove by the 
route already passed, and had just reached the lower part of 
the cove when an Indian rode up to Captain Lewis to inform 
him that one of his men was very sick, and unable to come 
on. The party was immediately halted at a run which 
falls into the [Prairie] creek on the left. Captain Lewis rode 
back two miles, and found Wiser severely afflicted with the 
colic. By ^ving him some essence of peppermint and 
laudanum, he recovered sufiRcicntly to ride the horse of 
Captain Lewis, who then rejoined the party on foot. When 
he arrived he found that the Indians, who had been impa- 
tiently expecting his return, had unloaded their horses, 
turned them loose, and made their camp for the night. It 
would have been fruitless to remonstrate, and not prudent 
to excite any irritation ; therefore, though the sun was still 
higli, and we had made only six miles, we thought it best to 
remain with them. After we camped, there fell a slight 
shower of rain. One of the men caught several fine trout ; 
but Drewyer had been sent out to hunt without having 
killed anything. We therefore gave a little com to those 
of the Indians who were actually engaged in carrying our 
baggage, and who had absolutely nothing to cat. Wc also 
advised Camcahwait, as we could not supply all his people 
with provisions, to recommend to all who {p. ^i^) were not 
assisting us, to go on before to their camp. This he did ; 
but in the morning, 

Sunday, August 2t^th, a few only followed his advice, the 
rest accompanying us at some distance on each side. We 
set out at sunrise, and after going 17 miles halted for dinner, 
within two miles of the narrow pass in the mountains. The 
Indians who were on the sides of our party had started some 
antelopes, but were obliged, after a pursuit of several hours, 
to abandon the chase. Our hunters had in the meantime 
brought in three deer, the greater part of which was dis- 
tributed among the Indians. 

While at dinner we learned by means of Sacajawea that 
the young men who had left us this morning carried a 
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request from the chief that the village would break camp 
and meet this party to-morrow, when they would all go 
down the Missouri into the bufTalo country. Alarmed at 
this new caprice of the Indians, which, if not counteracted, 
threatened to leave ourselves and our baggage on the moun- 
tains, or even if we reached the waters of the Columbia, to 
prevent our obtaining horses to go on further, Captain 
Lewis immediately called the three chiefs together. After 
smoking a pipe he asked them if they were men of their 
word, and if we could rely on their promises. They readily 
answered in the affirmative. He then asked if they had not 
agreed to assist us in carrying our baggage over the moun- 
tains. To this they also answered yes. " Why, then," said 
he, " have you requested your people to meet us to-morrow 
where it will be impossible for us to trade for horses, as you 
promised we should ? If," he continued, " you had not prom- 
ised to help us in transporting our goods over the moun- 
tains, we should not have attempted it, but have returned 
down the river; after which no white men would ever have 
come into your country. If you wish the whites to be 
your friends, to bring you arms, and to protect you from 
your enemies, you should never promise what you do not 
mean to perform. When I first met you, you doubted what 
I said, yet you afterward saw that (/. 4.15) I told you the 
truth. How, therefore, can you doubt what I now tell 
you ? You see that I divide amongst you the meat which 
my hunters kill, and I promise to give all who assist us a 
share of whatever we have to eat. If, therefore, you intend 
to keep your promise, send one of the young men imme- 
diately, to order the people to remain at the village till we 
arrive." The two inferior chiefs then said that they had 
wished to keep their word and to assist us ; that they had 
not sent for the people, but on the contrary' had disapproved 
of that measure, which was done wholly by the first chief. 
Cameahwait remained silent for some time ; at last he said 
that he knew he had done wrong, but that, seeing his people 
all in want of provisions, he had wished to hasten their 
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departure for the countrj' where their wants might be sup- 
plied. He. however, now declared that, having passed his 
word he would never violate it, and counter-orders were 
immediately sent to the village by a young man, to whom 
we gave a handkerchief, in order to insure dispatch and 
fidelity. 

This difficulty being now adjusted, ourmarch was resumed 
with an unusual degree of alacrity on the part of the Indians. 
We passed a spot where, six years ago, the Shoshonees suf- 
fered a very severe defeat from the Minnetarees; and late 
in the evening we reached the upper part of the cove, where 
the creek enters the mountains. The part of the cove on 
the northeast side of the creek has lately been burnt, most 
probably as a signal on some occasion. Here we were joined 
by our hunters with a single deer, which Captain Lewis gave, 
as a proof of his sincerity, to the women and children, and 
remained suppcrlcss himself. As we came along we observed 
several large hares, some ducks, and many cock-of-t he-plains. 
In the low grounds of the cove were also considerable quan- 
titles of wild onions. 

Au^tsi 26th. The morning was excessively cold, and the 
ice in our vessels was nearly a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness. \Vc set out at sunrise and soon reached the fountain 
of {/>. 416) the Missouri, where we halted for a few minutes. 
Then crossing the dividing ridge* we reached the fine spring 
where Captain Lewis had slept on the I2th [inst.], on his first 
excursion to tlie Shoshonee camp. The grass on the hill- 
sides was perfectly dry and parched by the sun. but near the 



' First ])K&se(] by CapUin Leuris, Aug. istli, next by Captain Clark, Auf;. 19th, 
anil now by Captain L«\rjs again with the main party, the KxpediUon thus 
passing frum Atlantic to Pacific waters, as well as frum Montana,into Idaho. 
This is the only point at which bi>lh Lewis and CUrk and all ihc party ever 
cro&scd the Continental Divide. Captain Clsrlc was never ncnr the Pa^ by which 
Captain Lewis nnd hi* party returned in ifkj6. Captain I-cwrs never saw the 
pus by which Capiain Clnrk and his party returned in 1B06. Why, then, iii nnC 
the Lembi Tass — as it is now called — Ihc ime ami only " Lewis and Clark'h Pass"? 
It dlonM be so designated, and the designation \m officially enforced — if neces- 
sary, by an Act of CongTx:sB. The Pass that Captain Lewis made in 1606 at 
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spring was a fine green grass ; we therefore halted for dinner, 
and turned our horses out to graze. To each of the Indians 
who were engaged in carrying our baggage was distributed 
a pint of corn, which they parched, then pounded, and made 
a sort bf soup. 

One of the women, who had been leading two of our pack* 
horses, halted at a rivulet about a mile behind, and sent on 
the two horses by a female friend. On inquiring of Cameah- 
wait the cause of her detention, he answered, with great 
appearance of unconcern, that she had just stopped to lie in» 
but would soon overtake us. In fact, we were astonished to 
see her in about an hour's time come on with her new-born 
infant, and pass us on her way to the camp, apparently in 
perfect health. 

This wonderful facility with which the Indian women bring 
forth their children seems rather some benevolent gift of 
nature, in exempting them from pains which their savage 
state would render doubly grievous, than any result of habit. 
If, as has been imagined, a pure dry air or a cold and elevated 
country be obstacles to easy delivery, every difficulty inci- 
dent to that operation might be expected in this part of the 
continent ; nor can another reason, the habit of carrying 
heavy burdens during pregnancy, be at all applicable to 
the Shoshonee women, who rarely carry any burdens, since 
their nation possesses an abundance of horses. We have 
indeed been several times informed by those conversant 
with Indian manners, who asserted their knowledge of the 
fact, that Indian women pregnant by white men experience 



heftdvnters of Uie B)|; Blackfoot and Dearborn riven, now called " Lewis 
and Clark's," should he LcwU' Pass. The paM ihat Captain Clark made in 
1806. at headwater? of Clark's and Wivlom riveni. now called Gibbon's Pass. 
shoald be Clark's Pa&s. It is not a ttecljanal. etill less a per^inal matter. It 
is a mitler of natiomil importance ; a matter of historical sj^iticsnce ; in such 
■ case OS this, names should not he shuffled to belie the fact^ and pervert 
history— ool even if the cxplorcts themselves intended and desired that the 
pass known as I-ewjs and Clark's should be considered to represent their mature 
conclusions regarding the shortest aiid most practicable route from the Missouri 
to the Columbia. 
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more difficulty in child-birth than when the father is an 
Indian. If this account be true, it may contribute to 
strengthen the belief that the ea^ delivery of the Indian 
women is wholly constitutional/ 

{p. ^//) The tops of the high, irregular mountains to the 
westward are still entirely covered with snow ; and the cool- 
ness which the air acquires in passing them is a very agree- 
able relief from the heat, which has dried up the herbage on 
the sides of the hills. While we stopped, the women were 
busily employed in collecting the root of a plant with which 
they feed their children, who, like their mothers, are nearly 
half starved and in a wretched condition. It is a species 
of fennel' which grows in the moist grounds; the radix is 
of the knobbed kind, of a long ovate form, terminating in a 
single radicle, the whole being three or four inches long, and 
the thickest part about the size of a man's little finger; 
when fresh it is white, firm, and crisp; when dried and 
pounded, it makes a fine white meal. Its flavor is not unlike 
that of aniseed [anise-seed], though less pungent. From 
one to four of these knobbed roots are attached to a single 
stem, which rises to the height of three or four feet, and is 
jointed, smooth, cylindric, and has several small peduncles, 
one at each joint above the sheathing leaf. Its color is 
deep green, as is also that of the leaf, which is sheathing, 
sessile, and polipartitc [sic — read multipartite], the divisions 
being long and narrow. The flowers, which are now in 
bloom, are small and numerous, with white umbelliferous 
petals ; there are no root-leaves. As soon as the seeds 
have matured, the roots of the present year as well as the 
stem decline, and are renewed in the succeeding spring 
from the little knot which unites the roots. The sunflower 

* Tbe simple fact U that laJioa women aie no exception to the rule of easf 
delivery- of all munmals which live iq a state of nature, not of art. 

' Carum gairtlnfri, an umbelliferous pla n t closely related to caraway, C, 
tarui. the aromatic seeds of u-hidi are so well known. It ij> widely distributed 
in the West, and it- kuown by its indian name of " yamp." Another species, C. 
Aeliogi, occurs in California. The fascicled tubers are an important article of 
food with various tribes o( Indians. 
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is also abundant here ; the seeds, which are now ripe, are 
gathered in considerable quantities, and after being pounded 
and rubbed between smooth stones, form a kind of meal, 
which is a favorite dish among the Indians. 

After dinner we continued our route, and were soon met 
by a party of young men on horseback, who turned with us 
and went to the village. As soon as we were within sight of 
it, Cameahwait requested that we would discharge our guns; 
the men were therefore drawn up in a single rank, and gave 
(/. 41 S) a running fire of two rounds, to the great satisfaction 
of the Indians. We then proceeded to the camp, where we 
arrived about six o'clock, and were conducted to the leathern 
lodge in the center of 32 others made of brush. The bag- 
gage was arranged near this tent, which Captain Lewis 
occupied, and surrounded by those of the men, so as to 
secure it from pillage. This camp was in a beautiful smooth 
meadow near the [Lemhi] river, about three miles above the 
camp where we first visited these Indians. We here found 
Colter, who had been sent by Captain Clark with a note 
apprising us that there were no hopes of a passage by water, 
and that the most practicable route seemed to be that men- 
tioned by his guide, toward the north. Whatever road we 
meant to take, it was now necessary to provide ourselves 
with horses ; we therefore informed Cameahwait of our inten- 
tion of going to the great river beyond the mountains, and 
that we wished to purchase 20 more horses. He .said the 
Minnetarees had stolen a great number of their horses this 
spring, but he still hoped he could spare us that number. In 
order not to lose the present favorable moment, and to keep 
the Indians as cheerful as possible, the violins were brought 
out and our men danced, to the great diversion of the 
Indians. This mirth was the more welcome because our 
situation was not precisely that which would most dispose u.s 
to gayety ; for we have only a little parched corn to eat, and 
our means of subsistence or of success depend on the waver- 
ing temper of the natives, who may change their minds 
to-morrow. 
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The Shoshonees are a small tribe of the nation called 
Snake Indians,* a vague denomination which embraces at 
once the inhabitants of the southern parts of the Rocky 
mountains and of the plains on each side. The Shoshonees 
with whom we now are amount to about lOO warriors, and 
three times that number of women and children. Within 
their own recollection they formerly lived in the plains, but 
they have been driven into the mountains by the Pawkees, 
or the roving Indians of the Sascatchawain, and {p. ^rg) are 
now obliged to visit, occasionally and by stealth, the country 
of their ancestors. Their lives arc indeed migratory. From 
the middle of May to the beginning of September they 
reside on the waters of the Columbia, where they consider 
themselves perfectly secure from the Pawkees, who have 
never yet found their way to that retreat. During this time 
they subsist chiefly on salmon, and as that fish disappears 
on the approach of autumn, they are obliged to seek sub- 
sistence elsewhere. They then cross the ridge to the waters 
of the Missouri, down which they proceed slowly and 

' For the modem scienti^c c]u(»ification and nomenclature of all the 5hoBhc>> 
nean Indians, sec the note. oHteA, p. 477. In the StatUtical View, prepared by 
Lewis in 1804-05, while he was at the Mandans, and so before he had seen any 
ShoBfaonev. the account k extremely defuclive, being based only on Indian 
infonnation. The View presents them all an AHatant (from AHatan. their lan- 
guage), and divides them into three main tribes: i. " Snake Indians." from 
F. Cens He* Serpens (and elsewhere " Serpentine " Indians) nf which So-so-na', 
So-so-bi, and I'-ai-kdr arc given .15 native names of three tribes. These are 
located "among the Kocky mountaiiu. on the heads of the Misouri, VcLlow 
ijtonc and Platte rivers." 2. "Aliatans of ihe West," located "among the 
Kocky mountains, and in tbc plains at the hohU of the Tlatte and Arkansas 
riven." 3. " Aliatans La P]ay&" {sit, some mangling of a French term) ; loca- 
tion, " ihe mountain!) on the borders of New Mexico, and the exten&ive plaint 
at the hend.s of the Arkansas and R«I rivers," The remarks (item " S " of the 
schedule] on these three nations, respectively, arc as follows (EngUi>hcd. of 1807, 
pp. 36-38) : 

I. "AUATAKS, Snake IndioHi. These are a very nuneroiut and well dis- 
posed people, inhabiting a woody and mountainous counter ; they are divided 
into three lai^e tribes, who wander a considerable distance from each other, and 
aie called by themselves Soso-na. So-»o'-bu-bar and l*a-kar ; these aic again 
subdivided into smaller though independent bands, the names of which I have 
not yet learnt ; they raise a number of horses and mules which they trade with 
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cautiously, till they are joined near the Three Forks by 
other bands, either of their own nation or of the Flatheads, 
with whom tlicy associate against the common enemy. 
Heing now strong in numbers, they venture to hunt buffalo 
in the plains eastward of the mountains, near which they 
spend the winter, till the return of the salmon invites them 
to the Columbia But such is their terror of the Pawkees, 
that as long as they can obtain the scantiest subsistence they 
do not leave the interior of the mountains ; and as soon as 
they obtain a large stock of dried meat, they again retreat, 
thus alternately obtaining their food at the hazard of their 
lives, and hiding themselves to consume it. In this loose and 
wandering existence they suffer the extremes of want ; for 
two*thirds of the year they are forced to live in the moun- 
tains, passing whole weeks without meat, and with nothing to 
cat but a few fish and roots. Nor can anything be imagined 
more wretched than their condition at the present time, 
when the salmon is fast retiring, when roots are becoming 
scarce, and they have not yet acquired strength to hazard an 

the Crow ladiaiu, or are stolen by the nations on the cast of Ibem. They main- 
Uin a partial trade with the SpanianU, from whom they obtain oiany articles of 
doathing and irOBinongery, hut no warlike implements. 

3. *' (AuATANs) of iki Wtst. These people also inhabit a monntainons 
coantry, and «nmelime<i venture on the plains rast of the Rocky rooantains, 
about the head of the Arkan»is Hvcr. They have more intercour^ with the 
Spaniards of New Mexico, than the Snake Indians [have]. They are said to b« 
very numerous and warlike, but are badly armed. The Spaniards fear thes« 
people, aad therefore lake the precaution not lo fumi^ them with any warlike 
implements. In their present unanncd slate, they frequently commit hostilities 
un the Spaniards. They raise a great many hones. 

3. " [AUATANs] La Playei [«<•]. These principally inhabit the rich plains 
from the head of the Arkansas, embracing the hcaiU of Red river, and cxtend- 
iog wth the mountains and high landb cafetwardly, as far as it i^ known, toward 
the gulph of Mexico. They poKsetis no fiiearms, but are warlike and brave. 
They arc, a» well as the other AHatans, a wandering people. Their country 
abounds in K-ild horses, besides great numbers which they raise thcnuelvcs. 
These people, and the west Aliatans [No. 2, above] might be indoced lo trade 
with us on the upper part of the Arkansas nvir. I do not believe thai any 
of the Aliauns claim a country within any particular limits." 

It is a band of the fir&t above named tribe. " So-so-ni," of Snake Indians, 
that Lewis and Clark now proceed to describe vrith sach particularity. 
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encounter with their enemies. So insensible arc they, how- 
ever, to these calamities, that the Shoshonees are not only 
cheerful but even gay ; and their character, which is more 
interesting than that of any Indians we have seen, has in it 
much of the dignity of misfortune. In their intercourse with 
strangers they arc frank and communicative, in their dealings 
perfectly fair, nor have we had (/. 430) during our stay with 
them any reason to suspect that the display of all our new 
and valuable wealth has tempted them into a single act of 
dishonesty. While they have generally shared with us the 
little they possess, they have always abstained from begging 
an>thing from us. With their liveliness of temper, they arc 
fond of gaudy dresses, and of all sorts of amusements, par- 
ticularly games of hazard; and like most Indians are fond 
of boasting of their own warlike exploits, whether real or 
fictitious. 

In their conduct toward ourselves they were kind and 
obliging : and though on one occasion they seemed willing to 
neglect us, yet we scarcely knew how to blame the treatment 
by which we suffered, when we recollected how few civilized 
chiefs would have hazarded the comforts or the subsistence 
of their people for the sake of a few strangers. This man- 
liness of character may cause, or it may be fomicd by, the 
nature of their government, which is perfectly free from any 
restraint. Each individual is his own master, and the only 
control to which his conduct is subjected is the advice of 
a chief, supported by his influence over the opinions of the 
rest of the tribe. The chief himself is in fact no more than 
the most confidential person among the warriors, a rank 
neither distinguished by any external honor, nor invested by 
any ceremony, but gradually acquired from the good wishes 
of his companions, by superior merit. Such an officer has 
therefore strictly no power; he may recommend or advise or 
influence, but his commands have no effect on those who 
incline to disobey, and who may at any time withdraw from 
their voluntary allegiance. His shadowy authority, which 
cannot survive the confidence which supports it, often decays 
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with the personal vigor of the chief, or is transferred to some 
more fortunate or favorite hero. 

In their domestic economy the man is equally sovereign. 
He is the sole proprietor of his wives and daughters, and can 
barter them away or dispose of them in any manner he may 
think proper. The children are seldom correct- (/. ^/)cd ; 
the boys, particularly, soon become their own masters; they 
are never whipped, for they say that it breaks their spirit, 
and that after being flagged they never recover their inde- 
pendence of mind, even when they grow to manhood. A 
plurality of wives is very common ; but these are not gen- 
eraUy sisters, as among the Minnetarees and Mandiins. but 
are purchased of different fathers. The infant daughters 
are often betrothed by the father to men who arc grown, 
either for themselves or (or their sons, for whom they are 
desirous of providing wives. The compensation to the 
father is usually made in horses or mules; and the girl 
remains with her parents till the age of puberty, which is 
thirteen or fourteen, when she is surrendered to her husband. 
At the same time the father often makes a present to the 
husband equal to what he had formerly received as the price 
of his daughter, though this return is optional with her 
parent. Sacajawea had been contracted for in this way 
before she was taken prisoner, and when we brought her 
back her betrothed was still living. Although he was double 
the age of Sacajawea and had two other wives, he claimed 
her ; but on finding that she had a child by her new hus- 
band. Chaboncau, he relinquished his pretensions and said 
he did not want her. 

The chastity of the women does not appear to be held in 
much estimation. The husband will, for a trifling present, 
lend his wife for a night to a stranger, and the loan may be 
protracted by increasing the value of the present. Yet, 
strange a^iit may seem, notwithstanding this facility, any 
connection of this kind not authorized by the husband is 
considered highly offen.sive, and quite as disgraceful to his 
character as the same licentiousness in civilized societies. 
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The Shoshonecs are not so importunate in volunteering the 
services of their wives as we found the Sioux to be ; indeed 
we observed among them some women who appeared to be 
held in more respect than those of any nation we had seen. 
But the mass of the females are condemned, (/. ^2) as 
among all savage nations, to the lowest and most laborious 
drudgery. When the tribe is stationary they collect roots 
and cook ; they build huts, dress skins, and make clothing ; 
collect wood and assist in taking care of the horses on the 
route ; load the horses and have the charge of all the bag- 
gage. The only business of the man is to fight ; he there- 
fore takes on himself the care of his horse, the companion 
of his warfare ; but he will descend to no other labor than to 
hunt and to fish. He would consider himself degraded by 
being compelled to walk any distance ; were lie so poor as 
to possess only two horses, he would ride the best of them> 
and leave the other for his wives and children and their bag- 
gage ; if he have too many wives or too much baggage for 
the horse, the wives have no alternative but to follow him on 
foot ; they arc not, however, often reduced to these extremi- 
ties, for the stock of horses is very ample. Notwithstanding 
their losses this spring they still have at least 700, among 
which are about forty colls and half that number of mules. 
There arc no horses here which can be considered as wild ; 
we have seen two only, on this side of the Muscleshell river, 
which were without owners; and even those, though shy, 
showed every mark of having been once in the possession 
of man. The original stock was procured from the Span- 
iards, but they now raise their own. The horses are gener- 
ally very fine, of a good size, vigorous, and patient of fatigue 
as well as hunger. Each warrior has one or two tied to a 
stake near his hut both night and day, so as to be always 
prepared for action. The mules are obtained in the course 
of trade from the Spaniards, with whose brands several of 
them are marked, or stolen from them by the frontier 
Indians. They are the finest animals of that kind we have 
ever seen, and at this distance from the Spanish colonies 
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are very highly valued. The worst are considered as worth 
the price o{ two horses, and a good mule cannot be obtained 
for less than three and sometimes four horses. 

(A 4^3) We saw a bridle-bit, stirrups, and several other 
articles which, like the mules, came from the Spanish coIo- 
nies. The Shoshonees say that they can reach those settle- 
ments in ten days' march by the route of the Yellowstone 
river; but we readily perceive that the Spaniards are by no 
means favorites. Tliey complain that the Spaniards refuse 
to let them have fire-arms, under pretense that these dan- 
gerous weapons will only induce them to kill each other. In 
the meantime, say the Shoshonees, they are left to the mercy 
of the Minnctarees, who, having arms, plunder them of their 
horses, and put them to death without mercy. " But this 
should not be," said Camcahwait fiercely ; " if we had guns, 
instead of hiding ourselves in the mountains and living Nke 
the bears on roots and berries, we would then go down and 
live in the buffalo country in spite of our enemies, whom we 
never fear when we meet on equal terms." 

As war is the chief occupation, bravery is the first virtue 
among the Shoshonees. None can hope to be distinguished 
without having given proofs of it, nor can there be any pre- 
ferment or influence among the nation, without some warlike 
achievement. Those important events which give reputation 
to a warrior, and entitle him to a new name, are : killing a white 
bear, stealing individually the horses of the enemy, leading 
a party who happen to be successful either in plundering 
horses or destroying the enemy, and lastly, scalping a war- 
rior. These acts seem of nearly equal dignity, but the last, 
that of taking an enemy's scalp, is an honor quite independ- 
ent of the act of vanquishing him. To kill your adversary 
is of no importance unless the scalp is brought from the field 
of battle ; were a warrior to slay any number of his enemies 
in action, and others were to obtain the .scalps or first toudh 
the dead, they would have all the honors, since they have 
borne off the trophy. 

(/. 4.24) Although thus oppressed by the Minnctarees, 
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the Shoshonccs arc still a very militaiy people. Their cold 
and rugged country inures them to fatigue; their long absti- 
nence makes them support the dangers of mountain warfare ; 
and worn down as we saw them, by want of sustenance, they 
have a look of fierce and adventurous courage. The Sho- 
shonee warrior always fights on horseback ; he possesses a 
few bad guns, which arc reserved exclusively for war, but his 
common arms are the bow and arrow, a shield, a lance, and a 
weapon called by the Chippeways, by whom it was formerly 
used, the poggamoggon [described beyond]. The bow is 
made of cedar or pine, covered on the outer side with sinews 
and glue. It is about 2 j4 feet long, and does not differ in shape 
from those used by the Sioux. Mnndans, and Minnetarees. 
Sometimes, however, the bow is made of a single piece of 
the horn of an elk, covered on the back like those of wood 
with sinews and glue, and occasionally ornamented by a 
strand wrought of porcupinc-quills and sinews, which is 
wrapped round the horn near its two ends. The bows made 
of the horns of the bighorn are still more prized, and are 
formed by glueing flat pieces of the horn together, covering 
the back with sinews and glue, and loading the whole with 
an unusual quantity of ornaments. The arrows resemble 
those of the other Indians, except in being more slender than 
any we have seen. They are contained, with the implements 
for striking fire, in a narrow quiver formed of different kinds 
of skins, though that of the otter seems to be preferred. It 
is just long enough to protect the arrows from the weather, 
and is worn on the back by means of a strap passing over the 
right shoulder and under the left arm. The shield is a cir- 
cular piece of buffalo-hide about two feet four or five inches 
in diameter, ornamented with feathers and a fringe of dressed 
leather, and adorned or deformed with paintings of strange 
figures. The buffalo-hide is perfectly proof against any- 
arrow, but in the minds of the Shoshonccs its power to pro- 
tect them is (/. 42_$) chiefly derived from the virtues which 
are communicated to it by the old men and jugglers. To 
make a shield is indeed one of their most important ccrcmo- 
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nics ; it begins by a feast to which all the warriors, old men, 
and jugglers are invited. After the repast a hole is dug in 
the ground about 18 inches in depth and of the same diame- 
ter as the intended shield ; into this hole red-hot stones are 
thrown and water is poured over them, till they emit a very 
strong hot steam. The bufFato>skin, which must be the entire 
hide of a male two years old, never suflfered to dry since it 
was taken from the animal, is now laid across the hole, with 
the fleshy side to the ground, and stretched in every direc- 
tion by as many as can take hold of it. As the skin becomes 
heated, the hair separates and is taken off by hand ; till at 
last the skin is contracted into the compass designed for the 
shield. It is then placed on a hide prepared into parchment, 
and pounded during the rest of the festival by the bare 
heels of those who are invited to it. This operation some- 
times continues for several days, after which it is delivered 
to the proprietor, and declared by the old men and jugglers 
to be a security against arrows- — provided the feast has been 
satisfactory, against even the bullets of their enemies. Such 
is the delusion that many of the Indians implicitly believe 
that this ceremony has given to the shield supernatural 
powers, and that they have no longer to fear any weapons of 
their enemies. 

The poggamoggon is an instrument consisting of a handle 
22 inches long, made of wood, covered with dressed leather, 
about the size of a whip-handle; at one end is a thong of 
two inches in length, which is tied to a round stone weighing 
two pounds and held in a cover of leather; at the other end 
is a loop of the same material, which is passed round the 
wrist so as to secure the hold of the instrument, with which 
they strike a very severe blow. 

Besides these weapons, they have a kind of armor some- 
thing like a coat of mail, which is formed by a great many 
folds (/. 426) of dressed antclopc-skins, united by means of 
a mixture of glue and sand. With this they cover their own 
bodies and those of their horses, and find it impervious to 
the arrow. 
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The caparison of their horses is a halter and a saddle. 
The first is either a rope of six or seven strands of buffalo- 
hair plaited or twisted together, about the size of a man's 
finger and of great strength ; or merely a thong of raw hide, 
made ph'ant by pounding and rubbing; the first kind is much 
preferred. The halter is very long, and is never taken from 
the neck of the horse when in constant use. One end of it 
is first tied round the neck in a knot and then brought down 
to the under jaw, round which it is formed into a simple 
noose, passing through the mouth ; it is then drawn up on 
the right side and held by the rider in his left hand, while 
the rest trails after him to some distance. At other times 
the knot is formed at a little distance from one of the ends, 
so as to let that end serve as a bridle, while the other trails 
on the ground. With these cords dangling alongside of 
them the horse is put to his full speed without fear of falling, 
and when he is turned to graze the noose is merely taken 
from his mouth. The saddle is formed like the pack-saddles 
used by the French and Spaniards, of two flat, thin boards 
which fit the sides of the horse, and are kept together by 
two cross-pieces, one before and the other behind, which 
rise to a considerable height, ending sometimes in a Bat point 
extending outward* and always making the saddle deep and 
narrow. Under this a piece of buffalo-skin, with the hair 
on, is placed so as to prevent the rubbing of the boards, 
and when they mount they throw a piece of skin or robe 
over the saddle, which has no permanent cover. When 
stirrups arc used, they consist of wood covered with leather; 
but stirrups and saddles are conveniences reserved for old 
men and women. The young warriors rarely use anything 
except a small leather pad stuffed with Uair, and secured by 
a girth made of a leathern thong. In this way they ride 
with great expertncss, and they have a particular dex- 
{p. 42"/) terity in catching the horse when he is running at 
lai^e. If he will not immediately submit when they wish to 
.take him, they make a noose in the rope, and although the 
horse may be at a distance, or even running, rarely fail to 
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fix it on his neck ; and such is the docility of the animal 
that, however unruly he may seem, he surrenders as soon as 
he feels the rope on him. This cord is so useful in this way 
that it is never dispensed with, even when they use the 
Spanish bridle, which they prefer and always procure when 
they have it in their power. The horee becomes almost an 
object of attachment ; a favorite is frequently painted and 
has his ears cut into various shapes ; the mane and tail, 
which are never drawn or trimmed, arc decorated with 
feathers of birds; and sometimes a warrior suspends at the 
breast of his horse the finest ornaments he possesses. 

Thus armed and mounted the Shoshonce is a formidable 
enemy, even with the feeble weapons which he is obliged to 
use. When they attack at full speed they bend forward and 
cover their bodies with the shield, while with the right hand 
they shoot under the horse's neck. 

The only articles of metal which the Shoshonees possess 
are a few bad knives, some brass kettles, some bracelets or 
ann-bands of iron and brass, a few buttons worn as orna- 
ments in their hair, one or two spear-heads about a foot 
in length, and some heads for arrows made of iron and 
brass. All these they obtained in trading with the Crow or 
Rocky Mountain Indians, who Uve on the Yellowstone. 
The few bridle-bits and stirrups they procured from the 
Spanish colonies. 

The instrument which supplies the place of a knife among 
them is a piece of flint of no regular form, the sharp part 
of it not more than one or two inches long ; the edge of 
this is renewed, and the flint itself is formed into heads for 
arrows, by means of the point of a deer or elk horn, an 
instrument which they use with great art and ingenuity. 
They have no axes or hatchets, all the wood being cut with 
{p, 428) flint or elk-horn, the latter of which is always used 
as a wedge in splitting wood. Their utensils consist, besides 
the brass kettles, of pots in the form of a jar, made either 
of earth or of a stone found in the hills between Madison 
and Jefferson rivers, which, though soft and white in its 
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natural state, becomes very hard and black after exposure to 
the fire. The horns of the buffalo and bighorn supply them 
with spoons. 

The fire is always kindled by means of a blunt arrow and 
a piece of well-seasoned wood of a soft, spongy kind, such 
as the willow or cottonwood.'* 

The Shoshonees are of diminutive stature, with thick 
ankles, flat feet, and crooked legs, and are. generally speak- 
ing, worse formed than any nation of Indians wc have seen. 
Their complexion resembles that of the Sioux, and is darker 
than that of the Minnetarces, Mandans, or Shawnecs. The 
hair in both sexes is suffered to fall loosely over the face 
and down the shoulders ; some men, however, divide it by 
means of thongs of dressed leather or otter-skin into two 
equal cues, which hang over the ears and are drawn down 
in front of the body; but at the present moment, when the 
nation is afflicted by the loss of so many relations killed in 
war, most of them have their hair cut quite short in the 
neck, and Cameahwait has the hair cut short all over his 
head, this being the customary mourning for deceased 
kindred. 

The dress of the men consists of a robe, a tippet, a shirt, 
long leggings, and moccasins. The robes are formed most 
commonly of the skins of antelope, bighorn, or deer, though, 
when it can be procured, buffalo-hide is preferred. Some- 
times they arc made of beaver, moonax," or small wolves, 
and frequently, during the summer, of elk-skin. These are 
dressed with the hair on, and reach about as low as the 
middle of the leg. They are worn loosely over the shoul- 
ders, the sides being at pleasure cither left open or drawn 
together by the hand, and in cold weather kept close by a 
girdle round the waist. This robe answers the pur- {p. 42^) 

"The niraw h«ng held nprighi upon a horirontal piece of the other wood, 
and twirled rapidly with reciprocal molinn. ia the palms of the hands, till the 
continued friction scncrateii heat enoogh to make a spark. 

" Su — read monju, and uoderstand nol the common inannot or woodchack, 
Arctomys mtmoA, but the yeUuw-bcllicd marmul of the Rocky mountains, 
Antemys JIavivtnter. 
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pose of a cloalc during the day, and at night is their only 
covering. 

The tippet is the most elegant article of Indian dress wc 
have ever seen. The neck or collar of it is a strip about 
four or five inches wide, cut from the back of the otter-skin, 
the nose and eyes forming one extremity, the tail another. 
This being dressed with the fur on, they attach to one edge 
of it lOO to 250 little rolls of ermine-skin, beginning at the 
ear. and proceeding toward the tail. These ermine-skins 
arc the same kind of narrow strips from the back of that 
animal, which are sewed round a small cord of twisted silk- 
grass, thick enough to make the skin taper toward the tail 
which hangs from the end, and are generally about the size 
of a large quill. These are tied at the head into little 
bundles of two, three, or more, accerding to the caprice of 
the wearer, and then suspended from the collar ; and a 
broad fringe of ermine-skin is fixed so as to cover the parts 
where they unite, which might have a coarse appearance. 
Little tassels of fringe of the same materials arc also fastened 
to the extremities of the tail, so as to show its black color to 
greater advantage. The center of the collar is further orna- 
mented with the shells of the pearl-oyster.'* Thus adorned, 
the collar is worn close around the neck, and the little rolls 
fall down over the shoulders nearly to the waist, so as to 
form a sort of short cloak, which has a very handsome 
appearance. These tippets are very highly esteemed, and 
are given or disposed of on important occasions only. The 
ermine is the fur known to the northwest traders by the 
name of the white weasel, but is the genuine ermine ;" and 



" Doubtless hiu of abalone-4hcII (species of flaiicHi), highly lustrous, common 
on the Pacific coaM of the United States, ami an Rrticle of commerce which thcM 
Indians coiild procure indirectly from the SponinTds. 

" The true ermine of Europe. Asia, and North America is the stoat. Putoriui 
erminta, which in winter is pure white, or white with a slight yellow lint, except 
the block tip of the tail. 'I'hc species BL-tu&lIy in view here is doubtless P. 
longicauda, technically distinct, but so much lil(c P. ermiiva as to be prac- 
tically the same animal for ornameatal and commerdal purposes. See note '*. 
p. 191. 
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by encouraging the Indians to take them, might no doubt 
be rendered a valuable branch of trade. These animals must 
be very abundant, for the tippets are in great numbers, 
and the construction of each requires at least ico skins. 

The shirt is a covering of dressed skin without the hair» 
made of the hide of the antelope, deer, bighorn, or (/. 4J0) 
elk, though the last is more rarely used than any other for 
this purpose. It ffts the body loosely, and reaches halfway 
down tlic thigh. The aperture at the top is wide enough to 
admit the head, and has no collar, but is cither left square, 
or most frequently terminates in the tail of the animal, 
which is left entire, so as to fold outward, though sometimes 
the edges are cut into a fringe, and ornamented with quills 
of the porcupine. The seams of the shirt arc on the sides, 
richly fringed and adorned with porcupine-quills, to within 
five or six inches of the sleeve, where the seam is left open, 
as is also the underside of the sleeve from the shoulder to 
the elbow, whence it fits closely round the arm as low as the 
wrist, and has no fringe like the side-seam and the under 
part of the sleeve above the etbow. It is kept up by wide 
shoulder-straps, on which the manufacturer displays his taste 
by the variety of figures wrought with porcupine-quiUs of 
different colors, and sometimes vni\\ beads when they can 
be obtained. The lower end of the shirt retains the natural 
shape of the fore legs and neck of the skin, with the 
addition of a slight fringe ; the hair too is left on the tail 
and near each hoof, part of which last is retained and split 
into a fringe. 

The leggings are generally made of antelope-skins, dressed 
without the hair, and with the legs, tail, and neck hanging to 
them. Each legging is formed of a skin nearly entire, and 
reaches from the ankle to the upper part of the thigh ; the 
legs of the skin being tucked before and behind under a 
girdle round the waist. It fits closely to the leg, the tail 
being worn upward ; the neck, highly ornamented with fringe 
and porcupine-quilts, drags on the ground behind the heels. 
As the legs of the animal are tied round the girdle, the 
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wide part of the skin is drawn so high as to conceal the 
parts usually kept from view; in which respect their dress is 
much more decent than that of any nation of ladians on the 
Missouri. The seams of the leggings down the sides are 
also fringed and ornamented, and occasionally (p. 4.J1) 
decorated with tufts of hair taken from enemies whom they 
have s].^in. In making all these dresses, their only thread 
is the sinew taken from the back and loins of deer, elk, 
buffalo, or other animal. 

The moccasin is of the deer-, elk-, or buffalo-skin, dressed 
without the hair; though in winter they use tlie buffalo-skin 
with the hairy side inward, as do most of the Indians who 
inhabit the buffalo country. Like the Mandan moccasin. 
it is made with a single scam on the outer edge, and sewed 
up behind, a hole being left at the instep to admit the foot. 
It is variously ornamented with figures wrought with porcu- 
pinc<quills. and sometimes the young men most fond of 
dress cover it with the skin of a polecat, and trail at their 
heels the tail of the animal. 

The dress of tlie women consists of the same articles as 
that of their husbands. The robe, though smaller, is worn in 
the same way; the moccasins arc precisely similar. The 
shirt or chemise, which reaclus halfway down the leg, is in 
the same form, except that there is no shoulder-strap, the 
seam coming quite up to the shoulder; though for women 
who give suck both sides arc open almost down to the waist. 
It is also ornamented in the same way with the addition of 
little patches of red cloth, edged round with beads at the 
skirts. The chief ornament is over the breast, where there 
are curious figures made with the usual luxury of porcupine- 
quills. Like the men they have a girdle round the waist, 
and when either sex wishes to disengage the arm, it is 
drawn up through the hole near the shoulder, and the lower 
part of the sleeve is thrown behind the body. 

Children alone wear beads around their necks; grown 
persons of both sexes prefer them suspended in little 
bunches from the ear, sometimes intermixed with triangular 
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pieces of the shell of the pearl-oyster. Sometimes the men 
tie them in the same way to the hair of the forepart of the 
head, and increase the beauty of it by adding the wings and 
tails of birds, particularly the feathers of the great eaj^Ie 
(a 43^) or calumet-bird, of which they are extremely fond. 
The collars are formed cither of sea-shells procured from 
their relations to Uie southwest, or of the sweet-scented 
grass which grows in the neighborhood, and which they 
twist or plait together, to the thickness of a man's finger, 
and then cover with porcuptne-quills of various colors. The 
first of these is worn indiscriminately by both sexes, the 
second is principally confined to the men, while a string of 
elks' tusks is a collar almost peculiar to the women and 
children. Another collar worn by the men is a string of 
round bones like the joints of a fish's back; but the collar 
most preferred, because most honorable, is one of the claws 
of the brown bear. To kill one of these animals is as dis- 
tinguished an achievement as to have put to death an enemy, 
and in fact, with their weapons, is a more dangerous trial of 
courage. These claws are suspended on a thong of dressed 
leather, and being ornamented with beads, are worn round 
the neck by the warriors with great pride. The men also 
frequently wear the skin of a fox, or a strip of otter-skin, 
round the head in the form of a bandeau. 

In short, the dress of the Shoshonees is as convenient and 
decent as that of any Indians we have seen. 

They have many more children than might have been 
expected, considering their precarious means of support and 
their wandering life. This inconvenience is, however, bal- 
anced by the wonderful felicity with which their females 
undergo the operation of childbirth. In the most advanced 
state of pregnancy they continue their usual occupations, 
which arc scarcely interrupted longer than the mere time of 
bringing the child into the world. 

The old men arc few in number, and do not appear to be 
treated with much tenderness or respect. 

The tobacco used by the Shoshonees is not cultivated 
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among them, but obtained (rom the Indians of the Rocky 
mountains, and from some of the bands of their own nation 
who live south of them. It is the same plant which is in 
use among the Minnctarees, Mandans, and Ricaras. 

{p. ^jj) Their chief intercourse with other nations seems 
to consist in their association with other Snake Indians, and 
with the Flatheads when they go eastward to hunt buffalo, 
or during the occasional visits made by the Flatheads to the 
waters of the Columbia for the purpose of fishing. Their 
intercourse with the Spaniards is much more rare; it fur- 
nishes them with a few articles, such as mules, some bridles 
and other ornaments for horses, which, as well as some of 
their kitchen utensils, arc also furnished by the bands of 
Snake Indians from the Yellowstone. The pearl ornaments 
which they esteem so highly come from other bands, whom 
they represent as their friends and relations, living to the 
southwest, beyond the barren plains on the other side of 
the mountains. These relations, they say, inhabit a good 
country, abounding with elk, deer, bear, and antelope, where 
horses and mules are much more abundant than they are 
here — or, to use their own expression, " as numerous as the 
grass of the plains." 

The names of these Indians vary in the course of their life. 
Originally given in childhood, from the mere necessity of 
distinguishing objects, or from some accidental resemblance 
to e.xtcnial objects, the young warrior is impatient to 
change it by some achievement of his own. Any important 
event — the stealing of horses, the scalping of an enemy, or 
the killing of a brown bear — entitles him at once to a new 
name, which he then selects for himself, and it is confirmed 
by the nation. Sometimes the two names subsist together; 
thus, the chief Cameahwait, which means *' One Wlio Never 
Walks," has the war-name of Toocttecone. or " Black 
Gun/' which he acquired when he first signalized himself. 
As each new action gives a warrior a right to change his 
name, many of them have several in the course of their lives. 
To give to a friend one's own name is an act of high courtesy. 
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and a pledge, like that of pulling ofT the moccasin, of sincerity 
and hospitality. The chief in this way gave his name to 
Cap- (p. 4jjf) tain Clark when he first arrived, and he was 
afterward known among the Shoshonees by the name of 
Cameahwait.'* 

The diseases incident to this state of life may be supposed 
to be few, and chiefly the results of accidents. We were 
particularly anxious to ascertain whether they had any 
knowledge of the venereal disorder. After inquiring by 
means of the interpreter and his wife, we learnt that they 
sometimes suffered from it, and that they most usually die 
with it ; nor could we discover what was their remedy. It 
is possible that this disease may have reached them in their 
circuitous communications with the whites through the 
intermediate Indians; but the situation of the Shoshonees 
is so insulated that it is not probable that it could have 
reached them in this way, and the existence of such a dis- 
order in the Rocky mountains seems rather a proof of its 
being aboriginal. 

'* Text variant from codex here : see note ' p. 509. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

IN THE BITTER ROOT MOUNTAINS AND DOWN THE 
KOOSKOOSKEE. 



Obcufluoa of ■ route— More bona purchu«d — The bat portage over the Gfcai DlrMs tma 
th« fork* of the JcHcnon (a the cut fork at Lewk' river — Captain Clark rejoini tke 
main pity, Aug. aoili — They tftkc lt»ve of the Shmhona anit proceed— Salmon crpek— 
Twwcr tTeek— I'hey go up Fish creek— We»l branch ol Fbh creek— Delays and accidcnti — 
L^kt thercRcmelet broken— Heavy mow— Lxqie cjunp of Ootluhoot IndiaiM— Council held 
ivith ibem— Their Appeannce and Lin^iuge — Clj^k't river raachcd and aAtned— Down 
CLuk'* lirer — Severs! creeks pasted— A «pecies of prickly- pear —Sea tiering creek — A laf|i 
■uad in the valley of Clark'* river— Direct route to hcadwxterB of ike MlMuurt, which 
tnishl be rcnched, hence (our day »' journey, at a piiini about jo mile* above the Gales of 
tho Rocky mvuntatnt — TravelerVreil creek— Huoicr» •cni oot~Below TravvlerVreit 
CTMk ia a river from the eaal by which Indian* go to the Xliaaouri— Tuahepaw Indiana — 
TT»»«(t»VrCTl creek Jurki— We«l fork tal>en-~A mountain croued— Horte* airayed — Game 
«caic»— Hoi ipHnfi — Sourcetof ihia creek left and Ctade cr<«k follow«d along ita right 
«)de In ii«(ocka — AUtuiiloiiedTushepaw camp and fish-weir* — Difficult tnountaiascroucd— 
Suppo*ed Kooskootkee river— The party reduced to killing a hor^e for food — A creek 
thetcfoi* named Colt-kilkd— Rugged mountaini en evory hand — Snow all day— Out of pro. 
wtuona^ Another hnntf killei) — Captain Clark li>rg(r« nhrail with six hunters to Hungry 
creek— The main party fol low t— Captain CUrk goe» up Hungry creek and over mountaitu 
beyond it— The main party (oilow* — Captain Clark nrachct a large creek, which he dekceniU 
to an Indian wlhge SuwptuoMsly li«tted by the chief— The nuuii party follawb— A hoi-*e 
miaaing— VqfetabtD ptodoctioni — CaptAiu Clark lick from hAving eaotigh to eat— Chopun- 
eiih or PiH<red-no«e Indiana— Tb« chier* taformatioa aa to the rout^— Men aent back to 
Captain Lewis' parly with proviiioa»— Captain Clark proceed* to the camp of Chief Twiited- 
bair— The tbain pi^rry tcachca ihc village — Twiitcd-bair'sdk-skJiv chart of the Kooakomkee 
and 111 iributarie»— Coancil with the Indians— Prcteni* given — PraTiiiona purchued — 
Captain Lewis and other* aiclc Inina having enough to rat — Captain Clark tecka timber for 
canoes— The party prot^ccda to build canoca— Viiited by mjuty Indiana Iroin below— Tfaeir 
38 hones branded and intrusted to todUit>^The canoas Launched, and luaded~Dowti the 
KMMkooakee — Sboata and rapida^A canoe fonDder»^Detenion ol lite old Shoshoaa 
gnida tad hi»«oD — A crary *quaw— Rugged rapid* tuuDed — The party reduced to eating 
doRt. which they relish— Confluence of the Konskooikce with a larger river (rofB the 
•oath — This ii the main *tt«am of Lewis' n«er—D«*ctiptioa of the two rivcra— Aocouat 
of the Chopunnish ladtant- Three kind* of prickly •pear— The Expcdilioo has not raachad 
the Columbia river on Oct. toih, 1805. 

^'UESDAY, August 27th, 1805. We were now occupied 
^■'^ in determining our route and procuring horses from the 
Indians. The old guide who had been sent on by Captain 
Clark confirmed, by means of our interpreter, what he had 
already asserted of a road up Berry creek which would lead 
to Indian establishments on another branch of the Columbia ; 
his reports, however, were contradicted by all the Shosho- 
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nccs. This representation wc ascribed to a wish on their 
part to keep us with them during the winter, as well for the 
protection wc might afford against their enemies as for the 
purpose of consuming our merchandise among them; and 
as the old man promised to conduct us himself, that route 
seemed to be the most eligible. We were able to procure 
some horses, though not enough for all our purposes. This 
traffic, and our Inquiries and councils with the Indians^ 
consumed the remainder of the day. 

August 2Sf/i.* The purchase of horses was resumed, and 
our stock raised to 22. Having now crossed more than 
once [Captain Lewis thrice. Captain Clark once] the country 
which separates the headwaters of the Missouri from those 
of the Columbia, we can designate the easiest and most 
expeditious route for a portage. It is as follows:* 

' Thi& day Sergeant Guts, who had b«eo on Captain Clark's reconnoissance. 
relumed to Captain Lewis' camp at the upper Shoshone village, and then went 
back to his own at the tower village. See note at previous entry of Aug. aSih. 

' This most important iliiierory stands as follows in Clark G 90 : 
" Course Distance &c Over the Portage from the Waters of the Misiouri to the 

Waters of the Colnmhia River. — 
"N. Go^ W. 5 miles to a Point of a hill on the right Passed Several pointa of 

high land bottom wide only 3 small trees 
" S. &o^ W. 10 miles to a place the high land approach within 200 yards, Creek 

to yds. wide 
** S.W. 5 miles to a narrow part of the bottom passed a Creek on each Side, a 

place the lodiaos were masdcreed, a road corns in 00 the ri^t 
" S. 70* W. 2 miles to a Creek on the right 
*' S. So' W. 3 miles to a rockcy point opsd. [opposite] a Pine thicket 00 the !eft, 

passed a run from the right 
" West 3 miles to the head Spring of the Missouri near the t<^ of a dividing 

mountain at a gap 
" S. 80' W. 6 miles tn n run from the right, passed Several Small Streams & 

Spring runs running to my left, and down a Drcan [drain] 
" N. 80* W. 4 miles lo the East fork [I-*:mhi river] of the I.cwis*s River 40 yds. 

wide a an Snake Indian Camp of 35 Lodges passed over hilley land all the 

way from the dividing ridge. 
"Miles 38." 

For the days when Captain Clark was making this Pass the entries are as fol- 
lows, Clark G 6S-70 : 

Aug. iSth. " We proceeded oa thro' awide leavel Vollee without wood except 
Willows & Srubs for 15 miles and Encamped at a place the high lands approach 
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(p.4j6) From the forks of the [Jefferson] river N. 60* W. 
five miles, to the point of a hilt on the right ; then S. So** W. 
ten miles, to a spot where the creek is ten miles [yards] wide, 
and the highlands approach within 200 yards ; S.W. five 
miles, to a narrow part of the bottom ; then turning S. 70" 
W. two miles, to a creek on the right; thence S- 80** W. 
three miles, to a rocky point opposite a thicket of pines on 
the left : from that place W. three miles, to the gap where is 
the fountain of the Missouri ; on leaving this fountain S. 80** 
W. six miles, across the dividing ridge [and down], to a run 
from the right, passing several small streams ; [thence] N. 

within aoo fftrds in 2 points the River [Prairie creek] here only 10 yards wide 
Several Snull Strcaii].s braoirhin]; out on each side bdow. . , The Counw from 
the forks is West 9 miles N'. 6<)" W. 6 miles. [These 15 miles are elsewhere 
marfc N. 60" W. 5 mileH-S. 80" W. 10 miles]. . .** 

Aug. iq(\\. " Proceeded od through a vfiiie Icavel vallee . . . this vallee con- 
tinues ^ miles Si nnd then becoms narrow, the beaver hu Oamed up the River 
in many places we proceeded on up the main branch with a gradeal assent to the 
bcttd and passed over a low mountaio and Decended a Steep Decent to a butifuU 
Stream, passed over a Second hill of a verry Steep anient & ihro' a hiUey cointrey 
(or 8 miles an Encamped on a Small Stream. ..." 

Aug. 30th. " Proceeded on thro* a hilley couutrey to the camp ol the Indimns 
on a branch of the Columbia River, . . ." 

Lewis' river is named in these terms : ** I shall in justice to Capt. I.ewts who 
was the first white man ever on this fork of the Columbia call this I-ouis's river," 
Clark G 75. Tlic name stands elsewhere lewis's, once " I-ouises," 

I was surprised to find that no map charts Shoshone cove, Prairie creek, and 
the so-called Lemhi Pass, correctly, and yns therefore obliged to construct a map 
for mytdf, from Clark's courses and distances. I And the closest approximation 
to tlie facts in the cose on the Milit. map Dcpt. Dakota, i8gt, and G. L. O. map, 
|8<)3. Comparing my chart, projected on a scale of two miles to the inch, and 
filled in U'ith every detail given by Clark, I can identify Swarti, Painter, Coyote, 
Bloody Dick, and Trail creeks (besides the large southern branch on which is 
Horse Prairie town) of the maps just said ; and Trail creek leads up to the "foun- 
taiit-hcod of the Missouii," not more than live miles south of 45^ N. Assum- 
ing the " forks of the Missouri," t. f., the muulh of Prairie creek, to be on or very 
close to 45° N. — and all my maps agree un this point — I pnn-isionolly deter- 
mine the latitude of the fountain tu be 44* 55' 33" (without correction fur the mag- 
netic variation). Prairie creek is a nearly west-east stream on the whole, from 
source lo mouth, though very crooked in meandering Shoshone oo^■e. But the 
mnps will hive it that this creek heads much further south. Some make the Pass R, 
\V. ,and then run 4 stream N'.W. upfrom the Lemhi to the Pass to connect with the 
source of Prairie creek. This is unquestionably wrong. Observe Clark's last three 
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80* W. four miles, over hilly ground, to the east [Lemhi] 
fork of Lewis' river, which is here 40 yards wide. 

Aujptsf 29///.' Captain Clark joined us this morning, and 
wc continued our bargains for horses. The late misfortunes 
of the Shoshonces make the price higher than common, 
so that one horse [which Captain Clark purchased] cost a 
pistol, too balls, some powder, and a knife ; another was 
exchanged for a musket ; in this way we obtained 29. The 
horses themselves are young and vigorous; but they are 
very poor, and most of them have sore backs in conse- 
quence of the roughness of the Shoshonce saddle. We are, 

courses towartl the Paw (S. 70*" \V. 2 miles ; S. So' \V. 3 mOes ; W. 3 miles) ; see 
how lititc southing he makes in theae eight miles, and note that he comes due west 
to tlie Pass. From the Pass toward the Lemhi he go«> wfit tax miles with only 10' 
southing ; then Ttxsf again four xaWts with 10^ itarikiuff — the^e ten miles being 
prftcticfllly due wett. For 18 miles, then, (ram Shoshone cove, over the divide. 
aad down to the Lemhi, Clark went west (by comi>as«), with scarcely any southing. 
Then he did no\ faltow down any creek from the Pass to the Lemhi. He croued 
"several runs," all going to hi* left ; then he cr^ssfd a larger one, also going to 
the left. 1 believe tlmt that stream which the eugravere run u|> from the Lemhi 
river N.LC. to the Pass is a map-myth, which ought to be called Gho«t creek. 
Nobody known what its name is. On applying for a name to Mr. Henry Gan- 
nett, Chief Topographer of the U. S. Geological Survey, he replies : " I find no 
name for the small stream of the l^mHi river which flows out of Che so-called 
I-emhi Pass, ... I do not believe ihai a name could be found on any map" 
(letter of Feb. atsl, 1893), When my Ghost creek, which Clark crossed but 
never went down, in going from the Pass to the t.emhi, \% properly located, it 
will be found tn head north of 45^, and flow southward along the main divide, 
before it curves westward to join the Lemhi river, near the present site of Fort 
Lemhi, but well within the northern boundary of the Lemhi Indian Reservation. 

* " I left our baggage in possession of 3 men and proceeded on up [from the 
lower Shoshuae village] to join Capt. Lewis at the upper village," Clark G 91. 

Gass, p. 128. enters to-day : "Thursday 29/A. Captain Clarke and all the men 
except myself and another, who remained to keep camp and prepare pack- 
saddles, went up to Captain I.£wis' camp. While I lay here to-day, one of the 
natives showed me their mclhixl uf producing fire, which is somewhat curious. 
They have two sticks ready for the operation, one about 9 and the other iS 
inches long. The short stick they ky down flat and rub [twirl] the end of the 
other upon it in a perpendicular direction for a few minutes ; and the friction 
raises n kind of dast, which in a short time lakes firv." I first witnessed this 
operation among ihe Yavasupai Indians in Cataract caIV->n, a side caQon of the 
Grand Caflon of the Colorado, in Arizona, in 1&79. The longer stick is of 
very bard wood, like the sliaft of mi arrow in caliber ; the other xa broAd and 
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therefore, afraid of loading them too heavily, and are 
anxious to obtain one at least for each man, to carry the 
baggage or the man himself, and in the last resource to 
serve as food; but with all our exertions we could not 
provide all our men with horses. We have, however, been 
fortunate in obtaining for the last three days a sufficient 
supply of flesh, our hunters having killed two or three deer 
every day. 

August %oth. The weather was fine ; having now made all 
our purchases, we loaded our horses and prepared to start. 
The greater part of the band, who had delayed their journey 
on our account, were also ready to depart. We took leave 
of the Shoshonees, who set out on their visit to the Missouri 
at the same time that we, accompanied by the old guide, 
his four sons, and another Indian, began (/.^J7) the descent 
of the [Lemhi] river, along the same road which Captain 
Clark had previously pursued. After riding twelve miles 
we camped * on the south bank of this river, and as the 
hunters had brought in three deer early in the morning, we 
did not feel the want of provisions. 

August $lst.* At sunrise we resumed our journey, and 



flat ; both are of conrse quite dry. In time the flat piece, if often used, gets 
a aumber of U«Ie barnt holes, each one showing where fire had been made. 
The friction is increased by n little dry sand. The upright stick \i twirled 
between the polnu of the hand, rapidly, back and forth. As soon ha a spark 
appears it is blown hy the breath, till strong enough lo set Bre to other bits of 
wood. 
■ * This camp must be Bxtd. or we shall be 1<mi to-morrow. It is on the iouth 
bank of the Lemhi river, twelve miles by text and codex from the upper Shoshone 
village whence llic Expedition started this morning. It is therefore above the 
lower Shoshone village (where Ga&s and another are to-day. to be picked up as 
the Expedition comes along tomorrow) ; it is at or very near Captiun Clark's 
camp of Aug. 3oth ; and it i« abont eight miles above the forks of Salmon river. 
•To-day's itinerary ^^ simply unintelligible. To follow the text literally would 
be a journey of some 70 miles, from Salmon creek to " Berry " creek, and back 
to Tower creek. Mr. Biddtc did a very rare if not unique thing for him — he 
" fued " two creeka. " Berry " creek is over 30 miles from any point of tCMlay's 
march, and should not apfwar in the text at all. It slipped in here hy sheer 
taadvertence ; there is not a word about it in the codex — though there is a pas- 
sage in Clark G 93 (see below) where I can &ee jusi how Homer nodded for a 
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halted for three hours on Salmon creek, to let the horses 
graze. We then proceeded to the stream called Berry [read 
Tower] creek, iS miles from the camp of last night. As we 
passed along, the valleys and prairies were on fire in several 
places, in order to collect the bands of the Shoshonees 
and the Flatheads, for their journey to the Missouri. The 
weather was warm and sultry ; but the only inconvenience 
which we apprehend is a dearth of food, of which we had 
to-day an abundance, having procured a deer, a goose, one 
duck, and a prairie-fowI. On reaching Tower creek we left 
the former track of Captain Clark, and began to explore the 
ne^ route, which is our last hope of getting out of the 



moment, and wrote "Berry" for Tower. By referring back to our text for 
Clark's recomioissBnce of Aag. 23d (p. 533), we (ind him 00 Berry creek at the very 
tenninus of hi& To-mtle trip. He goes up it six miles, then passes to the left one 
mile, to a point vrhcrc lie vieu-s tlic fuitlicr cuunc of Solmoo river for 20 milck ; 
Iheo he comes back to Berr)* creek, camps there, and on the 24th bcyitis bis 
return. He colli it Ben? creek, because he hed nothing to eat but some berries. 
Biddle has Berry creek all right there ; it U the only creek Clark named for that 
rccontx>Usance, and he did not give it any name till he reriwd hi& manuscript at 
St. Louis, after i8'j6 ! This I know, because it ia a red-ink interlineation IQ 
the codex, in the single place where " Bcrr>' " is written ((^ Si). There the codex 
speaks of a road up it. etc., being that which Captain Clark took Aug. ajd. 
Now, on Aug. 3i«t, the Expedition take% a road up Tower creek ; and in a sad 
moment Biddle slips in " Berry " creek, to the confusion of all previous com- 
mentators. Clark O g3 coofirms thb correction, and makes the route of Au^;. 
315I perfectly clear : " Set out before Sun rise, as we passed the lodges power 
Shoslione village on the Lemhi] at which place I hod encamped for thre nights 
[Aug. 26th, 27th, 28th] and left 2 men [Gass and another], those 2 men joined 
us, and we proceeded on in the tAme ruul I dcceuded the aist In&taot. halted 3 ' 
hours on Sammoii creek to Let our honc» gnue. . . we proceeded on the road 
on which I had decendcd as far as tlic 1st run [1. e.. Tower creek. Here is 
where Biddle tripped, and sent the whole Expedition to-day as far as Clark had 
descended Salmnri river on his wholi; reconiioissancc, i. e., to Berry creek!] below 
[Salmon creek, on the right], & left the road [along Salmon river] and pro- 
ceeded up thenin [Tower creek] in a tolerable rood 4 miles & Encamped." 

The " Salmon creek " of the text must of course not be confounded with 
Salmon river. Ii is a considerable affluent of the latter, on the right, some six 
miles below the forks. It is so called because here Captain Clark got hiss^foot 
salmon, Aug. aist (p. 528). Tower creek is the next affluent of Salmon rirer. on 
the right, 1 1 it named from a "remarkable rock resembling Perimeds [pyramids,] 
on the Left Side," two or three miles from its mouth, Clark G 96. By text and 
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mountains. For four miles the road, which is tolerably 
plain, led us along Berry [read Tower] creek to some old 
Indian lodges, where wc camped for the night. 

Sunday, September \st, 1805. We followed the same road, 
which here left the [Tower] creek and turned to the north- 
west across the lulls. During all day wc were riding over 
these hills, from which are many drains and small streams 
running into the [Salmon] river to the left, and at the dis- 
tance of 18 miles came to a large creek, called Fish' creek, 
emptying into the Columbia \i. e., Salmon river], which is 
about six miles from us. It had rained in the course of the 
day, and commenced raining again toward evening. We 
therefore determined not to leave the low grounds to-night, 
and after going up Fish creek four miles, formed our camp. 
The country over which we passed is well watered, but poor 

ccidex lo-day'» march is 18 mile* to the mouth of Tower creek. Nearly half of 
this vay U alung the Lemhi ; so Tower creek discharges into Sahuon river nine or 
ten miles below the forks. It should thus be identi6al)le. in connecljoo with the 
pyramidnl rock formAlion which the codex gives ; bul its present name I have tiot 
learned. Salmon creek may be [he one now called Connen. On either Salmon 
or Tower creek is now a place called Boyle's : which I should not be surprised 
to discover as the spot where the Expedition camps this Aug. 3l»t, 1S05, To 
complete the record of this uolucky day, I transcribe Gass, p. 128 : 

" Saturday 3ir/, They all [the main party] came down to our camp [where 
Gass hnd stayed with one man], and we proceeded on [down tlie Lembi river] 
with 37 hones and one mute. Our old ^ide, after consulting with the 
Indians, thought it was better to go along the north side of the Columbia \i. r., 
the Lemhi and Salmon], than on the south ude. We therefore proceeded down, 
the same way Captain Clarke had been before, 30 [read 18] miles, and then 
lumcd up a [Tower] creek that come» in from the north, and camped on it about 
3 miles and a half from the mouth." 

* From the I ndion fishing-camp Captain Clark had observed at its mouth, Aug. 
32d and 3sUi, when be passed each way ()M:e p. S3o)- This iii the largest tri)>u- 
tary of Salmon river from the north for many miles, now known as the North fork 
of that river. It falU in nearly opposite a corresponding stream from the south, 
called Napias creek. Thecross*country route of ta.day cannot be disposal of in 
one short juragraph, if we are to trait the Expedition through these mountains. 
Starting from a point four miles up Tower creek, Clark G 96 may be edited a» 
follows : N. 8o« W. I |i m. to top of a high hill. N. 65® W. \% m. to top of a 
hill, passing heads of a drain to our left. N. 55** W. 334 m. to top of a high 
hill, post two forks of a creek, tsi lai^ and bold, 3d small. S. Bo? W. l^ ro. 
down a ravine to a tun. N. 80" W. 3}^ tn. to top of a high hill, passing a 
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and rugged or stony, except the bottoms of Fish creek, and 
even these are narrow. Two men were sent to purchase fish 
of the Indians at the mouth of the creek, and with the 
dried fish (/, 4jS) which they obtained, and a deer and a 
few salmon killed by the party, we were still well sup- 
plied. Two bears also were wounded, but we could procure 
neither of them. 

September 2d. This morning all the Indians left us, 
except the old guide, who now conducted us up Fish creek. 
At \yi miles we passed a branch of the rivtr coming in 
through a low ground covered with pines on the left ; 2% 
miles further is a second branch from the right ; after con- 
tinuing our route along the hills covered with pines, and 
a low ground of the same growth, wc arrived, at the distance 
of 3>^ miles, at the forks of the creek.' The road which we 

bnuich at V "f > vaiXK, and > hill at i mile. N. 3^° W. 2^ m. to top of a high 
hill. N. 2%°. \V. I )j m. to ditto, pa&sing % hrancb to the left tiX. % t mile. N. 
Bo** W. 2^ m. descending a sleep wimling bill to Fish cnxk. N. 12" W. 2 nu 
up this CTcek to a hluff point. Total 20 miles. On plotting these courset and 
distances on a mfHcicntl^r large scale (mile to inch), I Bnd the zigzag Udc to tolly 
wunderfuUy well with the Iiest roap 'before me, Tlie n>ule is about W. N. W,, 
and corresponds in general, though not lo detail, to the present road from Boyle's 
(»e lost note) to Gibbon>vil1c (on or near main forks of Fi^h creek) : but strikes 
Fish creek lower down — only eight miles above ils month, and "jyi below it* 
main forks. The Expedition chmscs four streams making to the left, which wiU 
be foond charted, perhaps not by name, on a sufRdenily good roap. These 
correspond 10 the four " spurs of mountains" which Caj^ain Clark crossed 
over on Aug. 21st. and two of tliem are the " two bold running streams" of the 
text of that date. 

The way hence to a head of Travel er's-rest creek, on the summit of the Bitter- 
root mouniainR (Sept. 13th), i.s as plain as a turnpike flanked with tclcgmph-potes. 

^ Locality of G)bbon!>ville. The "east" fork of Fish creek is now called 
Datnng ur Datango creek. It corner from the X.E., and the road which the text 
mentions as going up it& east side " to the Mifsoiiri " leads to Big Hole Pass, over 
the main divide, to tlic bead of Pioneer creek, a sidc-snurce of Big Hole or Wis- 
dom river, and so la the Missouri watershed. About the mouth of Pionter creek 
was the noted battle of the Big Hale, as it i& called in military circles, Aug. ^ih and 
loth, 1877, Captain Clark will pass over this bat(le<ground, or close by it, on 
his return trip in 1806. The lower branch of Fish creek, which the text mentions 
as coming from the right hand, is now calle<t Sheep creek. It runs about west 
from the moin divide, lo join Fish creek. The " west " fork of Fiih creek, op 
which the Expedition now proceeds to cut their way, takes them toward the crest 
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were foHowing now turned up the east side of these forks, 
and, as our guide informed us, led to the Missouri. We 
were therefore left without any track ; but as no time was to 
be lost we began to cut our road up the west branch of the 
creek. This we effected with much difficulty ; the thickets 
of trees and brush through which we were obliged to cut our 
way required great labor ; the road itself was over the steep 
and rocky sides of the hills, where the horses could not 
move without danger of slipping down, while their feet were 
bruised by the rocks and stumps of trees. Accustomed as 
these animals were to this kind of life, they suffered severely ; 
several of them fell to some distance down the sides of the 
hills, some turned over wilh the baggage, one was crippled, 
and two gave out, exhausted with fatigue. After crossing 
the creek several times we at last made five [read y}4] miles, 
with great fatigue and labor, and camped on the left side of 
the creek in a small stony low ground. It was not, however, 
till after dark that the whole party was collected ; and then, 
as it rained and we had killed nothing, we passed an uncom- 
fortable night. The party had been too busily occupied 
with the horses to make any hunting excursion ; and though, 
as we came along Fish creek, we saw many beaver-dams, we 
saw none of the animals themselves. 

{p- 439) September ^d. The horses were very stiff and 
weary. We sent back two men for the load of the horse 
which had been crippled yesterday, and which we had been 
forced to leave two miles behind. On their return we set 
out at eight o'clock and proceeded up the creek, making 
a passage through the brush and timber along its borders. 
The country is generally supplied with pine, and in the low 
grounds is a great abundance of fir-trees and underbrush. 
The [Bitter-root] mountains are high and rugged; those to 



of the nittcr-root mountains. By Clark G 97 they go N. 60* W. 7% m. . N. 35' 
\V. 3 m., N. fio" W. 3 m.. and thus make 7>^ miles (not '* five " as per text) ; 
at G^'miles up this fork tbe>- pas» n run on the right hanti (naw called l*i«Tce 
creek) ; they camp on the left hand aide or right bank of this fork of Fish creek; 
total miles to-<Uy, 15. 
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the cast of us are covered with snow. With all our precau- 
tions the horses were very much injured in passing over the 
ridges and steep points of the hills ; to add to the difficulty, at 
the distance of 1 1 miles the high mountains closed [in onj the 
creek, so that we were obliged to leave the creek to the right 
and cross the mountain [7,000 feet or more] abruptly. The 
ascent was here so steep that several of the horses slipped 
and hurt themselves; but at last we succeeded in crossing the 
mountain, and camped on a small branch of [the north fork 
ofj Fish creek. We had now made 14 miles/ in a direction 
nearly north from the [Salmon] river; but this distance, 
though short, was very fatiguing, and rendered still more 
disagreeable by the rain, which began at three o'clock. At 
dusk it commenced snowing, and continued till the ground 
was covered to tlic depth of two inches, when it changed into 
sleet. We here met with a serious misfortune, the last of 
our thermometers being broken by accident. After making 
a scanty supper on a little com and a few pheasants [ruffed 
grouse, Bonasa jimbeUoides\ killed in the course of the day, 
we laid down to sleep. The next morning, 

September 4///, we found everything frozen, and the ground 
covered with snow. We were obliged to wait some time in 
order to thaw the covers of the baggage, after which we 
began our journey at eight o'clock. We crossed a high 
mountain [of the Bitter-root range] which forms the divid- 
ing ridge* ' between the waters of the [Fish] creek we had 

' From camp ; so Clark C 97. bui only eight miles hy G 98. The di«crepancy 
u rather apparent than real ; t)ie lunger distance is the way they knocked about 
the rocks ; the shorter, their actual advance, Counics and di&lances to-day, 
digested conci&ely from G 97, are : N. 35° W. s)^ m., to n small braacli. left ; 
hilly ; thick woods. N. 15* W. 2 m., to a branch, right. N. 22'* W. l% m., 
to a branch, left, passing one, left, and several springs, right ; hilly ; stony ; vrind- 
falU. N. tS^ E. am., winding about to a high point ; passed a run onthe rigbU 
N. 32^ W. z m.. on side of astcep ridge to lop of a high hill, no road : passed two 
runs, left. N. 40** W. 3 m., leaving the creek to the right and passing over a 
high pine mtiu to head of a drain running to the left. Total of 14 mitc». This 
is all up-hill work ; and camp is near the summit of Uie dividing ridge, lo be 
aurmountcd within the first six miles to-morrow. 

* Consequently passing from IdaJio back taio Montaiu at this point, bat not 
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been ascending and those [of Clark's river] running to the 
north and west. We had not gone more than six miles over 
the snow when we reached the head of a stream [Camp creek, 
a branch of Ross' fork of Clark's river, as named beyond] 
(/. 440) from the right, which directed its course more to 
the westward. We descended the steep sides of the hills 
along its border, and at the distance of three miles found a 
small branch coming in from the east. We saw several 
of the argalia [bighorns], but they were too shy to be killed, 
and we therefore made a dinner from a deer shot by one of 
the hunters. Then we pursued the course of the stream for 
three miles, till it emptied into a river [Ross' fork] from the 
east. In the wide valley [Ross* Hole] at their junction, we 
discovered a large camp of Indians. When we reached 
them and alighted from our horses we were received with 
great cordiality. A council was immediately assembled, 
white robes were thrown over our shoulders, and the pipe of 



recrosBine from the Pacific to the Atlantic wstershed. They hod passed this 
Continental Divide from Shoshone cove (Montana into Idaho), gone down the 
Lemhi, thence down Salmon river to Fisli creek, up this creek 10 its forks, up 
the left'hand fork, and io over the inicr-siate bouodary moucitain& and into 
Montana again. This is a very notable point iu the journey among the Bitter* 
toot mountains, and mu.st be lixed In mind. It is easily illustrated. Let the 
letter Y stand formounuin ridges. As the reader face« it, the right hand branch 
and the stem arc together the main Rockies or Continental Divide. The Iclt 
hand branch alone i& the Bitter-root mountains, separating the watershed of 
Lewis' ri/cr from that of Clark's river. The left hand branch and the stem arc 
together the hnundnry between Montana and Idaho. Tlic Kxpcditinn approaches 
the toot of the stem, from east to west — from reader's right to left ; crosacs 
titere, consequently from Atlantic to Pacilic waterii, and also from Montana to 
Idaho ; goei roundabout ap west or left »ide of main stem, in Idaho and in Lcwi^' 
river basin ; strikes left branch close to the crotch ; crosses this, thus pttssing 
from Idaho into Montana again, and also from Lewis' to Clark's river basin, 
but not from Pacific to Atlantic walcri. Right in the crotch is a valley or 
"bole," where the Rockies adjoin the Bitter-root range. This is now called 
Ross' Hole. Us main stream is Ross' fork of Clark's river, from llie east ; the 
Expedition reaches this by lolbwin^ down a creek, now Camp creek, as soon as 
they pav) the Divide. This is the spot we must remember, as it is our starting- 
point to go north down Clark's river to Traveler Vrcst creek ; moreover, Captain 
Clark and his party will be here again next year. 
Counes and distances for Sept. 4th, briefly by Clark G 97, are : N. zo^ W. 
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peace was introduced. After this ceremony, as it was too 
late to go any further, we camped, and continued smoking 
and conversing with the chiefs to a late hour. 

September 5///. We assembled the chiefs and warriors, 
and informed them who we were, and the purpose for which 
we visited their country. All this was, however, conveyed 
to them through so many different languages that it was 
not comprehended without difficulty. We therefore pro- 
ceeded to the more intelligible language of presents, and 
made four chiefs by giving a medal and a small quantity of 
tobacco to each. We received in turn from the principal 
chief a present consisting of the skins of a braro blaireau, an 
otter, and two antelopes, and were treated by the women to 
some dried roots and berries. We then began to traffic for 
horses, and succeeded in exchanging seven, purchasing it, 
for which we gave a few articles of merchandise. 

This camp consists of 33 lodges, in which were about 400 
souls, among whom So were men. They are called Ootla- 
shoots," and represent themselves as one band of a nation 

6 m. on ■ direct course over a high snowy mount&in and down a drain of Flat- 
head (f. e., Clark'&) river to a fork on the right, along the side of a DiTfiding 
ridgt to the right. N. 18° W. 3 m. down the run to a run on ihe left. N. 35** 
W. 3 m. down this run to " the river which comes from the east." ». e., Rom* 
forkof Clark's, in a wide valley,!./., Ross' Hole, where is the Ootlashooi villi^. 
Total 12 miles. 

My impression is that (he friendly itid Shmhone guide, whose name history 
has not recorded, but to whom ihe United States should feel as much indebted 
as Lewis and Clark were, inttnded to fetch the Expedition over the Bttlcr-root 
range further west, and strike some branch of the western (Net-perc^) fork of 
Cbtrk's river, instead of the eaitem (Koss*) ; but thai he lent his way Sept. 3d, 
and then bluFTed the thing through the other way. This seems to be what Cass 
means by saying, p. 131, that the creek llicy camped on Sept. 3d, " was not the 
creek our guidt; wi-ihed to have come uixin." Perhaps, however, it was only a 
question of a better or wnrsc way over to Roto* fork. 

By "Clark's river," 111 thisnutc, I am of course to be undcr»tood to mean that 
stream which result* from the confluence of Ross" fork and Nez-percrf creek. 
It is now known by the allcmalive names of nitlcr-root and St. Mary's river, 
running north in the Fitter-root valley, and watihing the foot of the mountain 
range of this name. On this point, see the note beyond, p. 586. 

** " Oot-la-shoot 430 SouU " Clark's map, 1814, conspicuously: Eoutc-la&h- 
schute, Clark 100 ; " Captain Clarke . . . calls them the Oleachsboot band of 
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called Tushcpaws," a numerous people of 450 lodges, residing 
on the heads of the Missouri and Columbia rivers, and some 
of them lower down the latter river. In person these 
{p. 441) Indians are stout, and their complexion is lighter 
than that common among Indians. The hair of the men is 
worn in cues of otter-skin, falling in front over the shoulders. 
A shirt of dressed skin covers the body to the knee, and on 
this is worn occasionally a robe. To these are added leg- 
gings and moccasins. The women suffer their hair to fall in 
disorder over the face and shoulders, and their chief article 
of covering is a long shirt of skin, reaching down to the 
ankles and tied around the waist. In other respects, as also 
in the few ornaments which they possess, their appearance is 
similar to that of the Shoshonees. There is, however, a dif- 
ference between the language of these people, which is still 
further increased by the very extraordinary pronunciation of 
the Ootlashoots. Their words have all a remarkably guttural 
sound ; there is nothing which seems to represent the tone 

the Tucknapax," Gu». p. 132 : codicn voriani to the usual extenu Clark G 100 
describes their spe«cli ns **a gugling kind of languaje Spoken much thro the 
througlit " — whicli is richer tlian what Mr. BiLldle makes of it. below. 

" " Tiissapa"in Gass ; Tut-scc'-was in Lewis' Statistical View, p. 35 of the 
English ed. 1&07. These ore ot diflcicnt lin^istic »tock fn>ni any Indiana the 
Expedition has hitherto eacountered, belonging to the extcnfiive and much split- 
up Salishan fauiilj^, or * ' l-'laiheadifc " in a broad, louse sense. They are here met 
at about the extreme Miuthwe^t point of their geographical distribution. The 
" FUtheads " of the Slati&lical View aie located *' on the west aide of a large river, 
Iftng wcsl of the RiKrky mountains, and running north. »uppo»ed to be the south 
fork of the Columbia river." This river. " running north," Is the very one the 
Expedition i« now on ; but it is a headwater of the MoriU branch of the Columbia, 
t. e., the weslenimost of three principal afHucnu which unite to fonn the Mi»- 
soala, thtswettemmofttafBuent being that upon which the name of "Clark's river" 
wasoriginally based. When Gallatin, iu 1836, named the Sali.vb Indians, or I-'lat- 
head« only, he had this very trihc in view, a% appears from his locating it doubt- 
fully on •' cither the most southern branch of Clarke's river or the most northcni 
branch of Lewis' river " — the fonner being the correct sup|»o*iiion. The remarkii 
upon the Flatheads presented in the Statistical View are vague, and merely 
re»t upon inforraatiua derivefl from the Minnetarees, who had taken lume 
Flathead prij^oners and brought them to their own vlUage on the Missouri. 
For an account of the whole S.tli9han stock, in its modem chuutication and 
nomenclature, see the note beyond. 
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of their speaking more exactly than the clucking of a fowl, 
or the noise of a parrot. This peculiarity renders their 
voices scarcely audible, except at a short distance ; and, 
when many of them arc talking, forms a strange confusion 
of sounds. The common conversation we overheard con- 
sisted of low guttural sounds occasionally broken by a loud 
word or two, after which it would relapse and scarcely be 
distinguished. They seemed kind and friendly, and willingly 
shared with us berries and roots, which formed their only 
stock of provisions. Their only wealth is their horses, which 
are very fine, and so numerous that this party had with 
them at least 500. 

September 6th. We continued [remained] this morning 
with the Ootlashoots. from whom we purchased two more 
horses, and procured a vocabulary of their language. The 
Ootlashoots set off about two o'clock [p. m.] to join the 
different bands who were collecting at the Three Forks of 
the Missouri. We ourselves proceeded at the same time, 
taking a direction N. 30** W. We crossed, within the distance 
of I % miles, a small river from the right, and a creek coming 
in from the north." This river is the main stream which, 
when it reaches the end {p. 442) of the valley, where the 
mountains close in upon it. is [has already bcenj joined by 
the river [/. e.. Camp creek] on which wc camped last even- 
ing, as well as by the [other] creek just mentioned. To the 
river thus formed " we gave the name of Captain Clark, he 
being the first white man who had ever visited its waters. At 

'* A miiJeading sentence Bcrng already un Russ' fork, at Uie muuth nf Camp 
creek, what is this u^A/r river Ibcy crosscJ ? There is no other ; this "small river" 
i& Ro(»' fork il»cU. Clark G 104. Sept. 6th. first course and distance, has: 
" N. 30* W. 5 miles CTOssiog the river anti a creek at \}i miles." Nothingcould 
be plainer. They started front the snath or left hank of Ross' fork ; crossed it 
la the north or right bank, dawn which they gu ; at \yi miles they cras!» a creek. 
This is from Ihe N.E., on their right ; Clark charts it, nameless (see the trace at 
the letter *"4"of the " 430 souls " there inscribed). Below this creek. Ross' 
forit runs into 11 cafton : to nvoid which, the rond goes over a small mountain, 
which helps to shut in Ross' Hole on the west. 

" The confluence here indicated is a little south of lat. 46" N., and a little 
west of long. 114° W. The streams making It will be found on any good 
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the end of five miles on this course we had crossed the valley, 
and reached the top of a mountain covered with pine; this 
we descended along the steep sides and ravines for i)4 miles, 
when we came to a spot on the river where the Ootlashoots 
had camped a few days before. We then followed the 
course of the river, which is from 25 to 30 yards wide, shallow 
and stony, with the low grounds on its borders narrow. 
Within the distance of 334 miles we crossed it several times, 
and, passing a run on each side, camped on its right bank, 
after making [finishing] ten miles during the afternoon [ten 
miles in all to-day, Clark G 104]. The horses were turned 
out to graze ; but those we had lately bought were secured 
and watched, lest they should escape, or be stolen by their 
former owners. Our stock of flour was now exhausted ; we 
had but little com, and as our hunters had killed nothing 

map (best on G. I^ O. of 1892). The one river thus formed on Clark'i mnp is 
nurked " Main Fork," f. e., of " Clark's river." This Is Uie actual point where 
dark's river is named — the Expediliou knowing nothing further of it at this time. 
It is by couitesy that Captain Clark is uid to be the first white man who had ever 
visited its waten. That intrepid explorer had gone ahead of the main party down 
the Lemhi, and down Salmon river a piece, and had returned, finding that way 
impncttcable ; but he bad never seen a drop of water of Clark's river till he, with 
the whole party, crossed the divide oF the Bitter-rDOl range on Sept. 4lh. Captain 
Lewi& bestowed the name, with the mo«il eminent appropriateness, and with all the 
consideration so justly due to Captain Clark, llie later hi!i>tory of the name I will 
give in the scqrcl ; it iias fared but little belter than tlie name of " Lewis' river," 
at the hands of tho&e who ithould have kept their hands off the whole thing. 
CUrk's river of our present text became known as the Bitter-root river, and was 
■bo called Mary's, or St. Mary'H ; but who she vfss., ur what !>hc had to do with 
dark's river, nobody knows except Father DeHmet, perhaps. The iireim joins 
llellgftte river near Mi&soula ; their united waters thence acquire the latter 
name, and run into Tend d'Oreille lake ; on emerging from which, the great river 
retakes the name of Clark's, which it should never have lost, and empties into the 
Colombia at 49" N. Some geographers attach the name of Clark's to the river 
from itK confluence with the Hellgatc to the Columbia ; wliich I think is the least 
that can be done with any regard for the amcnitioi in the case. (Note ", p. 99I.) 
Whatever its name, ihiH branch of Clark's river, on which we now are, runs 
north, witli an average cour&c almost meridional, along the eastern base of the 
Bitter-root mountains, tn Mi'^soula Co.. Mont., and receives Hcllgate river a 
▼ay short distance due west of Missoula. Clark makes its course 38 miles from 
tlM formation of the river, in the above paragraph, to its mouth {7^ miles to 
Travder's-rest creek). In this coarse it receives very many— 40 or more— «hort 
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except two pheasants [ruffed grouse], our supper consisted 
chiefly of berries. 

September "jth. The greater part of the day the weather 
was dark and rainy. We continued through the narrow low 
grounds along the river, till at the distance of six miles we 
came to a large creek [Nez-perc6 fork"] from the left, after 
which the bottoms widen. Four miles lower is another [Tin 
Cup] creek on the same side« and the valley now extends 
from one to three miles, the mountains on the left being high 
[7,000 feet or more] and bald, with snow on the summits, 
while the country to the right is open and hilly. Four miles 
beyond this is a [Rock] creek, running from the snow-topped 
mountains, and several runs on both sides of the river. Two 
miles from this last is another [Lost Horse] creek on the 
left. The afternoon was now far advanced ; but not being 
able to find a fit place to camp we continued six miles 

sCreuiu, east and wc«t, not alt of whtcli have names. The most notable of these 
is the NcE-pcrcc river, from the S.W., formed of two main branches, one of 
which arues in the mountains which the Expedition has just cro»e<l. The ot her 
and more westerly branch comes from the N«-per«J Pass of the Bitter-root 
range, and thus lea-U to the Southern Nez-perci? trail westward — the same that 
was taken by Mr. A. W, Tinkham, C. E., of Governor I. I. Stevens' pony. 00 
the trip for Fort Benton to WallawaJIa. Oct. 31 to Dec. 30, 1853. This diRicult 
route is de8cribc<l in P. R. R. Rep. XU. pt. i, iS'o, pp. 164-166, and marked 
on the map accompanying Stevens' Report. Clark's 18J4 map charts this river 
as the '* West fork " of his " Main fork " of Clark's river ; but as he never saw it 
except at ilk muutli. it could only be traced by conjecture, mid ui in (act laid 
dawn far out of the way. This is the "large creek from the left "of to-morrow's 
text. 

The Expedition will go due north down thb " Main Fork of Clark's riv::r.* 
nearly to its mouth, but little south of Mi<>^ula City, and then turn abruptly west 
up a creek (Traveler's-rc»t), and >o on over several ranges of the Bitter-root 
mountains to the mnin forks of the Kooskowlcee or Clearwater river, which 
empties into the Snake, and that into the Columbia. 

" Sec last note, where this notable stream is L-haractcriied. It: mouth is nearly 
up to 46° N., and little west of 114° W. The Expedition has thus moile about 
one degree of northing since they left the Shoshone camp on tlie Lemhi, and 
been coming nn an average counie almost dje north since they left Salmon river 
nt the mouth of Fish creek, its North fork. Hereabouts was the site of Doo- 
liltle's : above this, on Ross' forte, is a place named Sula. Nearly opposite Nez- 
perce fork is a small creek, called Kye, or Rye Grass, from the right or east, which 
the text does not notice ; litgher up iai Marsh creek, on the some side. 
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further, til! after dark, when wc halted for the night. " The 
river here is still shallow and stony, but is increased to the 
width {p. ^j) of 50 yards. The valley through which we 
passed is of a poor soil, and its fertility is injured by the 
quantity of stone scattered over it. We met two horses, 
which had strayed from the Indians and were now quite wild. 
No fish were to be seen in the river, but wc obtained a very 
agreeable supply of two deer, two cranes, and two pheasants. 
Sunday^ September %th. We set out early. The snow- 
topped hills on the left approached the river near our camp ; 
but we soon reached a valley four or five miles wide, through 
which we followed the course of the river in a direction due 
north. We passed three creeks on the right, and several 
runs emptying into the opposite side of the river." At 
the distance of 1 1 miles the river turned more toward the 
west. We pursued it for twelve miles, and camped near a 
Urge creek coming in from the right, which, from its being 

" Afeotil iHe prcscni site of Crantsdale, having made 2» miles to-day. Check- 
ing the text by the coclex, and ad)u<(ling the wiiie rliscrp{>anL'ie« amnitg the wvcral 
maps before me, I h&ve no hr:sitation in making the identiliaUioiu I hare 
braclceted in the text. Rock creek is easily recognised by a lake (Rock or Como) 
into and out of which it runs. The most considerable strrAm before thi:« is 
Tin Cup creek, left, with Derby at or near its mouth ; and the next below Rock 
Are Lick and Lost Hone, both on the left. At mouth i Rock creek is a place 
called Coino. The principal 9tr:ain on the right passed t>^ay U one called Child's, 
or Weeping Child, or Sleeping Child, to whi !i differeni mnppisis play wet-nurse 
at varioui points for some ten miles along the river — no wonder the infant wept 
at iuch tartograpliy. Kiually, Kainas. Camaj.. or Quamash creek comes in on 
the left, near Grant&dalc. These tdcntiticalions arc exclusive of several name* 
lot creeks or runt on each side pa<MC<l to-day. Crantsdale is the present or a very 
recent terminus of the Missoula and Bitter-root branch of the N. F. R. R. 

" This curt clause does too much duty, and must be expanded. Clark G toj 
has for firet coar^ of Sept. 8th : " North 1 1 milch to a small run on the right 
side, passed a large creek at 1 mile, one at 4 miles and a small one at 8 miles; 
thro' a open vally of 4 or 5 miles wide call'd Horse Vally." Which being 
interpreted means : l^rge creek from the right, fin>t below Crantsdale, now 
callwl Skalkalio. Skakaho. or Shakaho ; near it is railroad sution of Hamilton. 
Next below, right, is (.lird's creek. The third one of the creeks on Ihc right 
which the codex specifies, is now called Willow creek ; on it is Corvallis. The 
"small run on the right." at tlie end of thU course, it now Birch creek, or some 
stream close by it. ilere or hereabouts is the place where on Oct. Bth, i8S3. 
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divided into four difTerent channels, we called Scattering' 
creek.'* The valley continues to be a poor stony land, with 
scarcely any timber, except some pine-trees along the waters- 
and partially scattered on the hills to the right, which, as well 
as those on the left, have snow on them. The plant which 
forces itself most on our attention is a species of prickly- 
pcar very common on this part of the river. It grows in. 
clusters, in an oval form about the size of a pigeon's egg, and 
its thorns arc so strong and bearded that, when it penetrates 
our feet, it brings away the pear itself. We saw two mares 
and a colt, which, like the horses seen yesterday, seemed to 
have lost themselves and become wild. Our game to-day- 
consisted of two deer, an elk, and a prairie-fowl. 

September t^th. We resumed our journey tlirough the 
valley, and [not yet] leaving the road on our right [we first} 
crossed Scattering creek; [we then proceeded, and next} 

Liealenant John Mnllaii, U. S. A., Ktabtisheil the pent he nuned Cantonment 
Stevens, in honor of Governor Isaac I. Slcvcn*. who conducted the explomtions 
and Rurvcys for a railroad route along the 47th and 4gtb parallcU in 1S53-J5 (tee 
P. R. R. Rep. XII. pt. i, 1S60. p. ifll, tol'd pi. lix., and map.) Stcvensville is 
now lower down the river, near old Kort Owen : see next note. Anwng the 
" several runs" of the text, from the left, arc : Upper Big cccek : Mill creek ; 
Burr creek ; Sweathouse creek, hy which is railroad -elation Victor, 15 miles 
below Grantsdale (Victor was English name of a noted Flathead chief) : Lower 
Big creek : and Kootenay creek, which falls in opposite Willoughby crcelc 

" Second lap to-day it. Clark G 105 : " N. 12" W. 12 [miles] ihrotigh the said 
[Horse] Vallic lu a large creek from tlie right di%-ided into 4 different channels. 
Scattered creek," elsewhere Scaltery ; al&o Scailering, as per text. The channels 
have changed since 1805, and no detailed identifications are possible. One of 
them corrcsjKinds to wh.1i is now called Burnt Fork creek. Here i» present 
town of Stcvrniivillc, on tlic railroad ; and Rig Timber creek falls in on the other 
side of ihe river, Slcvciisville was located jusi above an estAhli<Jimcnt called 
Fort Owen, from two brothers of tiuil name, ranchers, and the lirst settlers in the 
valley. Fort Owen whs litiilt on the site of a Flathead village. For a view of it, 
andanotherof the river nearit, see P. R. R. Kep. XII. pt. i, pll. xsx, and Ixvi. In 
this Report Governor Stevens pays his respects to Lewis and Clark, p, 132 : "I 
wnuld earnestly urge all persons desirous to know ihe minute detaiU of the topog- 
raphy of this valley to study carefally the narrative of Lewis and Clark ; for to us 
it was a matter of the greatest gratiticatiDti. with their narralive in hand, tu pass 
through this valley and realize the 6delily and graphic character of their descrip- 
tions." 
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halted, at the distance of [ten or] twelve miles, on a small 
run from the east, where we breakfasted on the remains of 
yesterday's hunt. We here took a meridian altitude, which 
gave the latitude of 46** 41' 38" 9"'. We then continued, 
and at the distance of four [or five] miles passed over to the 
left bank of the river, where we found a large road throujjh 
the valley. At [p. 444) this place" [this river is] is a hand- 
some stream of very clear water, 100 yards wide, with low 
banks, and a bed formed entirely of gravel. It has every 
appearance of being navigable ; but as it contains no .salmon, 
we presume there must be some fall below which obstructs 
their passage. Our guide could not inform us where this 
river discharged its waters [into Pend d'Oreille lake] ; he 
said that as far as he knew its course it ran along the [Bitter- 
root and Cceur d'Alene] mountains to the north [-west], and 
that not far from our present position it was joined by 
another stream [Hcllgatc river] nearly as large as itself, 
which rises in the [Rocky] mountains to the east near the 
Missouri, and flows through an extensive [Deer Lodge] val- 
ley or open prairie. Through this prairie is the great Indian 

'* I do not read the codex for Sept. 9th quite u Mr. Biddle seems to have 
anderstood it. Clark G 103 has : " Proceeded on thro' a plain as yesterday 
down the Valley crossed a Urjjc creek called Scattering on which Cotton lrc« 
grew at 1 J>^ niilc<i, a small one at 10 ntile^, both from the right, [croue<l') ihe 
main river at 15 miles & [at 6 miles further] Encamped on a large Creek from 
the left which we Call Travelers rest Creek." Nothing could be plainer. They 
continued along the right bank of the river for 15 miles, crossed it, and went 
along the left bank six miles to Traveler's-rc&t creek. They did not leave any 
road to the right till they crossed the river. At i>i miles they first crossed the 
last channel of Scattering creek; at ten miles (the " twelve miles " of the text) ihcy 
halted at a mn from the east, where they breakfasted and took the observation ; 
at five miles beyond this they cro^iied the river ; whence it was six miles along its 
left bank to Traveler'&.rest ; total 21 miles to-day. Clark G 103 and 105 are 
discrepant in some details, but in nothing more than a mile or two fur certain 
points in the day's march ; which slight discrepancies maybe safely disregarded. 
The creek from Ibe right, at which they breakfasted, is that nearly opposite 
whose mouth is now Florence, given as eight miles by rail below Stcvensville. 
Near the place they crossed ihe ri%-cr is now town of Carlton, on creek of 
!>amc name, from the left or wcsl ; and Carlton i« given as six mites by rail 
from Lou Lou, which ia at the moutb of Traveler' s*mL Several other creeks 
are puwd to-day. 
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road to the waters of the Missouri ; so direct is the route that, 
in four days' journey from this place, we might reach the 
Missouri, about 30 miles above what we called the Gates of 
the Rocky Mountains, or the spot where the valley of that 
river widens into an extensive plain on entering the chain of 
mountains. 

At ten miles from our camp is a smalt creek falling in 
from the east," five [or six] miles below which we halted at 
a large stream which empties itself on the west side of the 
river. This is a fine bold creek of clear water, about 20 
yards wide, which we called Traveler's-rest" creek ; for, as our 
guide told us that we should here leave the river, we deter- 
mined to remain for the purpose of making celestial obser- 
vations and collecting some food, as the country through 
which we are to pass has no game for a great distance. 

Tlie v-alley of the river through which wc have been pass- 
ing is generally a prairie from five to six miles in width, and 
with a cold, gravelly, white soil. The timber which it pos- 
sesses is almost exclusively pine, chiefly of the iong-leaved 
kind, with some spruce, and a species of fir resembling the 
Scotch fir. Near the water-courses arc also seen a few nar- 
row-leaved Cottonwood trees; the only underbrush is the 
redwood, honeysuckle, and rosebushes. Our game was four 
deer, three geese, four ducks, and three prairic-fowls ; one 
of the hunters, also, brought in a red-headed [pileatcd] 
{/. 44s) wood-pecker \Ceophltsus piieaUis\ of the large kind 
common in the United States, but the first of the kind we 
have seen since leaving the Illinois. 

" This statement I do not undcnliuid, and cannot explain, un!{:ss it duplicates 
what U hftid mF ihe '* run from tlic cost " in the preceding |)ani)^a]>h. Some 14 
or 16 mile* of to-day's inarch are already passed, and the Expedition is on the 
left side of the river, only five or six miles from TravclerVrcst. 

*" The Expedition will go np this creek, nearly due west, and in this way yet 
over the tirst Bilter-rool range, which scpamtcs Ihcm from headwaters of the 
Kooskooskec or Clearwater river. It is a ver>* nota^)le stream in the anuals of 
the Expedition, Ift criqiie flu Kepos du Voyngeur of Gass' French editor, IjiUe- 
tnant, hut now called Lo Lo, Luu Lou, or Lu Lu fork, of the Dittcr-root or Si. 
Mary's river ; town of same name at its mouth, 15 miles by rail from MisMula 
Cit)r, and Mtnewhat less from the confluence of Hcllgate river. 
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September \oth. The morning being fair all the hunters 
were sent out, and the rest of the party employed in repair- 
ing their clothes. Two of them were sent to the junction 
of that river from the cast along which the Indians go to 
the Missouri. It is about seven miles below Traveler's- 
rest creek; the country [low land] at the forks is seven or 
eight miles wide, level and open, but with little timber. Its 
course is to the north, and we incline to believe that this is 
the river which the Minnetarees described to us as running 
from south to north along the west side of the Rocky 
mountains, not far from the sources of Medicine [Sun] 
river. There is, moreover, reason to suppose that, after 
going as far northward as the headwaters of that river, 
it turns to the westward and joins the Tacootchctessee." 

Toward evening one of the hunters returned with three 
Indians, whom he had met in his excursion up Travclcr's- 
rest creek. As soon as they saw him they prepared to 
attack him with arrows ; but he quieted them by laying down 
his gun and advancing toward them, and soon persuaded 
them to come to camp. Our Shoshonce guide could not 
speak the langu^e of these people, but by the universal 
language of signs and gesticulations, which is perfectly 
intelligible among the Indians, he found that these were 

" H«re meaning the ColumbU itself, to m&ke the content true, though the 
" Tacootchelessee" i« really Frascr's river. The text is quite crorrect. in the <iense 
that the Missoula, formed by the conRuence of Hellgate river and St. Mirj-'s fork, 
flows in a general N.W. coune. between the Rocky ntountaias and the liitter- 
Toot and Cocur d'Alene ranges, into Pend d'Oreille lake, emerging from which 
it cunlinucs (as Clark's fork of the Columbia of modem geography) into the 
Codumbia itself at 49^ N. 

Fraaer's is the next great river which reaches the Pacific north of the Colombia. 
It seems lo have Iicen missed, or only suspected, by tho early navigators. In 
June, 1793. it yrva navigated in it« upper reaches by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
who called it by ils Indian name Taoutche-tc&se, said to mean " great river." It 
was supposed to he a branch of the Columbia. After t3o6, Mr. D. W. Harmon, 
of the Northwest Company, explored some of its upper parts ; sec his Journal. 
In 1810, Mr. Kraser, another agent of the same company, traced it toward its 
soorces, and showed that it did not join the Columbia : it has since been generally 
known by his name. Sir George Simpson, Governor of the Hudson's Bay 
Company's Territory, explored the whole river in 1828. 
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three Tushepaw [see note, ante^, p. 584] Flathcads, in pursuit 
of two men, supposed to be Shoshonees, who had stolen 
23 of their horses. We gave them some boiled venison and 
a few presents, such as a fishhook, a steel to strike fire, 
and a little powder; but they seemed better pleased with 
a piece of ribbon which we tied in the hair of each of 
them. They were in such haste, lest their horses should be 
carried off, that two of them set out after sunset in quest of 
the robbers; the third, however, was persuaded to remain 
with us and conduct us to his relations. These he said were 
numerous, and resided on the Columbia in the plain below 
{p. 446) the mountains- From that place, he added, the 
river was navigable to the ocean ; that some of his rela- 
tions had been there last fall and seen an old white man, 
who resided there by himself, and who gave them some 
handkerchiefs like those we have. The distance from this 
place is five "sleeps," or days" journey. When our hunt- 
ers had all joined us, we found that our provisions con- 
sisted of four deer, a beaver, and three grouse. 

The observation of to-day gave 46* 48' 28" as the latitude 
of [the mouth of] Travel er's-rest creek. 

September i \th. Two of our horses having strayed away, 
we were detained all the morning before they were caught. 
In the meantime our Tushepaw Indian became impatient of 
the delay, and set out to return home alone. As usual, we 
had dispatched four of our best hunters ahead. As we 
hoped with their aid and our present stock of provisions to 
subsist on the route, we proceeded at three o'clock up the 
right [hand] side of the [Travcler's-rc3t"j creek, and camped 

^' In 1854. Lieuiciuuit Jotm Mullan, U.S.A., cro&sedUie Ultler-root mountains 
by this Uail. On the summit he found a hot xpriii({, with a temperature of 132^ F., 
around which was fine prairie camping-^ound. " Thi& route 'm, nearly one and the 
same as that followed by I^vri-s and Clark in 1805, the Lou-I^u fork being 
their Travcllcri' Rest creek, and the hot springs rcfcrrc<i to are those spoken of 
by these indefatigable explorers," Stevenis, P. K. R. Rep. XII. pi. i., i860, 
p. 180, where particulars arc given of Lieutenant MuJIaii's route of Scpl.- 
Oct., 1854. This route is very clearly shown on Governor Stevens' large folding 
map, bound in the volume cited, and the narrative of thi.>i trip is illustrated with 
two colored plates — pf. Ivii. showing the entrance to the Bitter-roat mountains 
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under some old Indian huts at the distance of seven miles. 
The road was plain and good ; the valley, however, narrower 
than that which we left, and bordered by high and rugged 
hills to the right, while the mountains on the left were 
covered with snow. The day was fair and warm, the wind 
from the northwest. 

September \2th. There was a white frost this morning. 
We proceeded [up Traveler's-rest creek] at seven o'clock, and 
soon passed a stream falling in on the right, near which was 
an old Indian camp, with a bath or sweating-house covered 
with earth. At two miles' distance we ascended a high [hill], 
and thence continued through a hilly and thickly timbered 
country for nine miles, when we came to the forks of the 
creek, where the road branches up each fork. VVe followed 
the western route, and finding that the creek made a consid- 
erable bend at the distance of four miles, crossed a high 
mountain in order to avoid the circuit. The road had been 
very bad during the first part of the day, but the passage 
of the mountain, which was {p. ^j) eight miles across, was 
very painfiil to the horses, as we were obliged to go over 
steep, stony sides of hills and along the hollows and ravines, 
rendered more disagreeable by fallen timber, chiefly pine, 
spruce-pine, and fir. We at length reached the creek [Trav- 
eler's-rest again], having made 23 miles of a route so difficult 

by the Lti Lo Fork or TravclCTVrc*.t creek, «od pi. Uviii. giving a view of the 
hot springs near a wnirce of ihU stream in the Bitter-root mountains, looking 
west. The *' Northern N«-perc^ trail," as Ihis route came to be called, which 
was followed Approximately by Lewis and Clark, is described thus by SterenH, 
(P.R.R. Re]J. XII. pt. i., p. 248, i860): "The northern Nez Perec trail is in 
character much the same \ja the sntithcm one of this name], but its cniirw is 
more direct. It paues ap the valley of the Loii<Lou branch of the Bitter Root, 
(Traveller's Rest creek of Lewis and Clark,) and. crossing to a northern branch 
of the Komkooskia, winds along the heads of branches flowing into this and the 
Pelousc (?) in a southerly direction, till it comes out oil the Great Plain at tbe 
tame place as the southern trail. The distance travelled across mountains by 
Ihis route is about I30 miles. The mountAiD dividing the waters which flow east 
and west is lower than some of those crossed in going up Lou*Lou creek, but 
covered with pine and fallen timber. This may be found a tolerable wagon 
route from valley to valley [Bittcr-ruot tu Kooskuuskce], If tbe limber which now 
obstructs them bttall be found the unly obstacle." 
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that some of the party did not join us before ten o'clock. 
We found the account of the scantiness of game to be but 
too true, as we were not able to procure anything during the 
whole of yesterday, and to-day killed only a single pheasant. 
Along the road we observed many of the pine-trees peeled 
oH, which is done by the Indians to procure the Inner bark 
for food in the spring. 

September \},th. Two of the horses strayed away dur- 
ing the night, and one of them being Captain Lewis*, he 
remained with four men to search for them while we pro- 
ceeded up the creek [Travcler's-rest]. At the distance of 
two miles we came to several springs issuing from large 
rocks of a coarse, hard grit, and nearly boiling hot. These 
seem to be much frequented, as there are several paths 
made by elk, deer, and other animals, near one of the springs 
a hole or Indian bath, and roads leading in different direc- 
tions. These embarrassed our guide, who, mistaking the 
road, took us three miles out of the proper course over an 
exceedingly bad route. We then fell into the right road, 
and proceeded on very well, till, having made five miles, we 
stopped to refresh the horses. Captain Lewis here joined 
us; but not having been able to find his horse, two men 
were sent back to continue the search. We then proceeded 
along the same kind of country which we passed yesterday, 
and after crossing a mountain" and leaving the sources of 
Travel er's-rest creek on the left, reached, after five miles' 



•• Thuscrouiog Uie main divide of lie Bitler-root iiiountiin& from ihe Mtssooli. 
wnicrslicd on the east to Ihe basin of the Kotwkooskee or Clearwater on the weat, 
and sa pttising over from Montana into Iiiaho (Shoshone couniy). This *' new 
creek " which the ExfwditiDn strikes, and calU Gladc creek, is one of the head- 
waters of the Kooskooskee orCIearwaltr river. The party at lhi« point is nearly 
due we>t of Fierce City. The mountain they have passed it at least 7,000 feet 
high. The pass just now made is known as the Lo Lo Pais, from the creek 
which the Expedition hai a&cended. Mence (he route is to he fnim ea<il In west, 
right across Idaho, lo the ma'o forks of the Kooskooskee ; and thence, by canoes 
buUt there, down to Lewiston ut the junction of the Kooskooskee with the Snake, 
thus finifihing with Idaho and reaching Washington. The land journey is 150 
mUes (roiuKUy). As already intimated, the track of the Kxpedition i»approxi- 
malely the old Northern Nex-peroif traij, also called the Lo Lo trtU. It b 
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riding, a small creek which came in from the left hand, pass- 
ing through open glades, .some of which were half a mile 
wide. The road, which had been as usual rugged and 
stony, became firm, plain, and level after quitting the head 
of Travel cr's-rc3t. We followed [down] the course of this 
new [Glade] creek {p, 44S) for two miles, and camped" at 
a spot where the mountains close in on each side. Other 
mountains, covered with snow, are in view to the southeast 
and southwest. Wc were somewhat more fortunate to-day 
In kiUing a deer, and several pheasants, which were of the 
common species, except that the tail was black. 

September \^th. The day was very cloudy with rain and 
hail in the valleys, while on the top of the mountains some 
snow fell. We proceeded early, continuing along the right 
side of Glade creek, crossed a high [about 7,000 feet] moun- 
tain, and at the distance of six miles reached the place where 
it [Glade creek] is joined by another branch of equal size from 
the right [thus composing the Kooskooskee river]. Near 
these forks the Tushepaws have had a camp, which is but 

approximately the MliIIui trail of .September, [8^4. u charted on Stevens' map. 
It likewise approaches 1u some extent the southern Imrdcr of Shoshone county. 
But n-ith lialf'tt-dozen of tlie be%t niodeni mA\>s uf lilaho before tne, there is not 
one on which I can <lot the trail uf (he Expedition in detail. The country has 
not yet been scctinniietl, and our topographical knowledfje ts still loo vag^e to 
beo( any exact use. I propose to follow Lewis and Clark's footsteps across these 
mountains. They were never spirited from one point toany other ; they stepped 
ofl every foot of the way. Clark's detailed courses and distances have never 
before been pablished. I give them complete. If the ascribed distances do not 
suit modem mcflsurenients, that is no affair of mine. If the creeks run the 
wrong way on paper, they run the ri^ht way on the ground that I^cwiit and 
Clark went over, and the nta[» can be re-constructed, upon determination of the 
correction of Clark's compass-courses required for the magnetic vanotion. 

**Scpt. 13th, Clark G (30: "S.W. 2 miles up the said p'ravclcr's-rcst] 
creek bad mad rockey steep hill tiides falling limber to Moi siprings on the right of 
the creek boiling out uf a corbe grittey ttiones, &c. S. yfi W. 3 miles passing a 
bad falling timber lo the Creek on our left passed 3 small .Streams from our right. 
S. 30" W. 7 miles over a mountain and on a dividing [plateau now known 
as Summit I'ntine] nf fiat gkdey land to a [Glade] Creek in a glade of )^ a mile 
in width, & keeping down this Creek two miles." So from the fixed point of 
the hot springs, the course is stnvi^hi for len miles S. 30^ W. to a point on Glade 
creek, which creek comes from the left or cait. and is flowing wcstwardly. 
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recently abandoned ; for the grass is entirely destroyed by 
horses, and two fish-weirs across the creek are still remain- 
ing ; no fish were, however, to be seen. We here passed 
over to the left side of the [Glade] creek, and b^an the 
ascent of a very high and steep mountain, nine miles across. 
On reaching the other side we found a large branch [Colt- 
killed, of the Kooskooskec] from the left, which seems to 
rise in the snowy mountains to the south and southeast. 
We [crossed the main stream, Clark Gill, and] continued 
along the creek [1, r., down right bank of the Kooskooskee] 
two miles further ; when, night coming on, we camped"oppo- 
site a small island, at the mouth of a branch [which fell tn] 
on the right side of the [Kooskooskee] river. The moun- 
tains which we crossed to-day were much more difficult than 
those of yesterday ; the last was particularly fatiguing, being 
steep and stony, broken by fallen timber, and thickly 
ovei^own by pine, spruce, fir, hackmatack, and tamarac. 
Although we had made only 17 miles, we were all very 
wearv'. The whole stock of animal food being now ex- 
hausted, we therefore killed a colt, on which we made a 
hearty supper. From this incident we called the last creek 
we had passed, [coming] from the south, Colt-killed creek. 
The ri%'er itself is 80 yards wide, with 3 swift current and a 
stony channel. Its Indian name is Kooskooskee." 

'*Srpt. 141b. Clark G 131 ; "S. 8cfi W. 6 miles over t high moanunkiBS 
couDtery thickly coTcrcd with pine spruce &c to the larks of the Ctcck, one of 
eqoal sue fftUing in from the right ptt«sing much falling timber. S. 60^ W. orer 
■ h^ nouDtAin steep and aloKict inexcesable lea«-ing the creek to oar r^lt 
huid to the forks, m [Colt-killed] credc of equal size falling in from the U/t 3 fish 
dams or Weares across the North [Kooskooskee] fork to catch Salmoa. S. 70* 
Vi'. 2 miles down the river Koo«kooskc to a small branch on the right side killed 
and eate Coalt." Tha« 17 milcK mnch of it "in the air" orer two mou n tains, 
to a point on the supposed Kooskooskee river, two miles below a considen.ble 
bnuich from the totUk; camp on righi bank of the river, at moatb of an unnaroed 
cnek from the nartk. (Codei has a crossing not given bjr Biddle.) 

«• This name variable as usual in spelling : f or ^ in one. two, or three places ; 

atn^e or doubles and ^; endings. /, i.t/, id/ the syllables sometimes hyphmaled, 

\XK aepaiated. It wiD frequently recur as the narrative proceeds, and its appli- 

catioo will vary as the Expedition learns more of the geography of the unknown 

region now being explored. " Kooskooskee ** is the Indian name of the river 
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{p. 44gi) Sunday t September 15M. At an early hour we 
proceeded along the right side of the Kooskooakec. over 
steep, rocky points of land, till at the distance of four miles 
we reached an old Indian fishing-placc. The road here 
turned to the right of the water, and began to ascend a 
mountain. But the fire and wind had prostrated or dried 
almost all the timber on the south side» and the ascents were 
so steep that wc were forced to wind in every direction 
round the high knobs, which constantly impeded our prog- 
ress. Several of the horses lost their foot-hold and slipped ; 
one of them, which was loaded with a desk and small trunk, 
rolled over and over for 40 yards, till hLs fall was stopped by 
a tree. The desk was broken, but the poor animal escaped 
without much injury. After clambering in this way for 
four miles, we came to a high, snowy part of the mountain, 
where was a spring of water, at which we halted two hours 
to refresh our horses. 

On leaving this spring this road continued as bad as it was 
below, and the timber more abundant. At four miles we 
reached the top of the mountain ; foreseeing no chance of 
meeting with water, we camped'* on the northern side of this 
mountain, near an old bank of snow three feet deep. Some 
of this we melted, and supped on the remains of the colt 
killed yesterday. Our only game to-day was two pheasants; 
the horses, on which we calculated as a last resource, began 



nam called the Clearwater, lising in the Bitter-root mouiitains, draining the 
country we^t of these mountains and north of the Salmon river watenlied, and 
falling into the Snake at county town of I^wiston, Nez-Perce Co., a litOe we«t of 
Fort Lapwai. Under date of Oct. 7th it is iuiid that the Kooskoo^kcc is only so 
calletl downward from *' its forks," i. ^,, where the main North fork of the 
Clearwater falls in. But this is immaterial, for " Clearwater" is now the name 
of the main stream to its proper head in the Bitter-root mountains. 

" Sept. 15th, Clark G 131 : " West 4 miles down the River, passing over four 
high steep hills toa nin at an old Indn. encampment. N.W. 3 miles a^icending 
a ruged mountain winding in ever)* direction pacing over high stoney koobt, 
pAssed a spring on our right at 4 miles to a high port of the mountain on which 
wu inow." Note this northitftst course, away from Uie river ; camp aUo on 
lurth siiieol a mtn. Must of the way was sigzagas well u in the air. and actual 
advance may not have been over ux or eight miles for the twelve traveled. 
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to fail us, for two of them were so poor and worn out with 
fatigue that wc were obliged to leave them behind. All 
around us arc high rugged mountains, among which is a 
lofty range from southeast to northwest, whose tops are 
without timber, and in some places covered with snow. 
The night was cloudy and very cold. Three hours before 
daybreak, 

September xdth, it began to snow and continued all day, 
so that by evening it was six or eight inches deep. This 
covered the track so completely that we were obliged 
constantly to halt and examine, lest we should lose the 
route. (/. ^50) In many places we had nothing to guide us 
except the branches of the trees, which, being low, had been 
rubbed by the burdens of the Indian horses. The road was, 
like that of yesterday, along steep hillsides, obstructed with 
fallen timber and a growth of eight different species of pine, 
so thickly strewed that the snow fell from them as we passed ; 
this kept us continually wet to the skin, and so cold that 
we were anxious lest our feet should be frozen, as we had 
only thin moccasins to defend them. 

At noon we halted to let the horses feed on some long 
grass on the south side of the mountain, and endeavored 
by making fires to keep ourselves warm. As soon as the 
horses were refreshed. Captain Clark went ahead with one 
man, at the distance of six miles reached a stream" from 
[the left to] the right, and prepared fires by the time of our 
arrival at dusk. Wc here camped in a piece of low ground, 
thickly timbered, but scarcely large enough to permit us 

" Worst possible snaR in this titrcam, " (rom the right." Read _/>■(»« thf left 
to thi right : " A small branch pa&sing tu Ihe right." Clark G 114, Sept. l6th ; 
and again, Clark G 132, Sept. 16 ; " S. 75** W. 13 miles on the mounuin pacing 
cmcncely high and ruged knobi of the motmts. in &now from 4 to 6 inches deep, 
much falling Umber, &Qow continued to fall pawed thro a countery thickly 
timbered with 8 desluncl kinds of pine to a smali kranth passing ta our right." 
Pcrhapii no pas^igt in this itinerary has done more to " throw off " the L. and C. 
trail than th» unlucky slip. The Expedition at tlm point is away from the 
main Kooskooskec altogether, a mountain intervening, and lias struck on a cre«k 
flowii^ northward. It is therefore a separate watcr&hed from that of the main 
KoOikooa3iee basin. Sec itinerary of June 37lh. p, 1056. 
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to lie level. We had now made 13 miles. We were all 
very wet, cold, and hungry. Though before setting out 
this morning wc had seen four deer, yet we could not pro- 
cure any of them, and were obliged to kill a second colt for 
our supper. 

Sfpicmber 17M. Our horses became so much scattered 
during the night that we were detained till one o'clock be- 
fore they were all collected. We then continued our route 
over high, rough knobs," and several drains and springs, 
along a ridge of country separating the waters of two small 
rivers. The road was still difficult ; several of the horses 
fell and injured themselves vz.r^ much, so that we were unable 
to advance more than ten miles to a small stream [running 
southward, to our left], on which we camped. 

Wc had killed a few pheasants; but these being insuf- 
ficient for our subsistence, we killed another of the colts. 
This want of provisions, the extreme fatigue to which we 
were subjected, and the dreary prospects before us, began 
to dispirit the men. It was therefore agreed that Cap- 
{P-450 ^^'" Clark .should go on ahead with six hunters, and 
endeavor to kill something for the support of the party. He 
therefore set out," 

Scpivmbcr \%th^ early in the morning, in hopes of 6nding 
a level country from which he might send back some game. 
His route lay S. 85** W., along the same high dividing ridge, 
and the road was still ver>' bad ; but he moved on rapidly, 
and at the distance of 20 miles was rejoiced on discovering 

"Sept. I7lh, Clarke 132 : "S. 50* \V. 10 ini]e» over high knobs or the tnounln. 
emencely dilicucU, parsed j Drcans IdramsJ to our rtghl [and came to] one 
which pUMS to our left on the top of a high mountain, passing on [going along] 
a dividing ridge." This is nearly a southwest course, and with inure actual 
advance for the miles travele<] than yesterday and the day before that, as il is 
along a dividing ridge : it takes them pastsevenil runs to the north, and brings 
them to cam[i At a nin to the south. They have therefore cro&sed a divide, and are 
again on a southern watershed — not that of the main Kooskooskec, but of its 
tributary, the I^ L.0 fork. othcrwi«r known *a the Nahwah river. 

"Two parallel narratives continue hence lo Sept. sjd. The situation wu 
grave. " A coolt being the moat uadew part of our stock, he (ell a Prey to our 
appetites," Clark G 1I&. 
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far off an extensive plain toward the west and southwest, 
bounded by a high mountain. He halted an hour to let the 
horses eat a little grass on the hill-sides, and then went on 
I2>4 miles till he reached a bold creek running to the left, on 
which he camped. To this stream he gave the very appro- 
priate name of Hungry" creek; for having procured no 
game, the party had nothing to eat. 

In the meantime we were detained till after eight o'clock 
by the loss of one of our horses, which had strayed away and 
could not be found. We then proceeded, but having soon 
finished the remainder of the colt killed yesterday, felt the 
want of provisions ; which was more sensible from our meet- 
ing with no water till, toward nightfall, we found some in a 
ravine among the hills. By pushing our horses to their 
utmost strength, we made i8 miles. We then melted some 
snow, and supped on a little portable soup, a few canisters 
of which, with about 20 [pounds'] weight of bear's oil, are our 
only remaining means of subsistence. Our guns are scarcely 
of any service, for there is no living creature in these moun- 
tains, except a few small pheasants, a small species of gray 
squirrel, and a blue bird of the vulture kind" about the size 
of a turtle-dove or jay ; even these arc difficult to shoot. 

September igth. Captain Clark proceeded up the [Hungry] 
creek, along which the road was more steep and stony than 
any he had yet passed. At six miles' distance he reached a 
small {p. 4^3) plain, where he fortunately found a horse, on 
which he breakfasted, and hung the rest on a tree for the 

" " A bold running Crcck paxsing to the left which I call HungeryCreclt as at 
thai place we had nolhing ta tate." Clark G 117. " S. 85" W, 32 miles to Hun- 
gary Creek passing to our lelt, passed » branch \- several springs which posses to 
oui right, keeping a Dividing ridge," etc. , Clark G 1 33. This long counc, nearly 
west, is on the divide between the watcis of Lo Lo fork or Nahwah river on the 
south, and other tributaries of the Kooskooskee system to the north ; as Hungry 
crcck runs to Ihc left, south ward, it is supposably a branch of the former rirer ; 
un which supposition it may be identitiable with the Musselshell creek of pres- 
enl maps, or a branch of thi»i. 

** Meaning probably Gymnokitfa tyanocephala; see note ', p. 454. The sqoir- 
Tcl is Seiurus frewumti, o western variety of the common squirrel, S. kudjomus. 
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party in the rear. Two miles beyond this he left the creek, 
[to his right] and crossed three high mountains, rendered 
almost impassable from the steepness of the ascent and the 
quantity of fallen limber. After clambering over these 
ridges and mountains, and passing the heads of some 
branches of Hungry creek, he came to a large [Collins*] creek 
running westward [passing to our left, Clark G 117]. This 
he followed for four miles, and then turned to the right down 
the mountain, till he came to a small creek [running] to the 
left. Here he halted, having made 22 miles on his course, S. 
80'' W., though the winding route over the mountains almost 
doubled the distance." On descending the last mountain. 
the heat became much more sensible, after the extreme cold 
he had experienced for several days past. Besides the break- 
fast in the morning, two pheitsants were their only food 
during the day ; the only [other] kinds of birds they saw 
were the bluejay [Cyanocilta steiieri], a. small white-headed 
hawk [?], a larger hawk, crows, and ravens. 

" Clark G 132. Sept iqth : " S. 80' W. 32 mi]cs on our course thro' emencelr 
bad f&UJng timber the greater part of the wny. Keeping tip the [Hungry] creek 
for 8 miles, at 6 pa-^ed thro a wnall Plain where we killed a horse, the road up 
cbe Creek stoney hill sides much worse than any we have pas&ed left the Creek 
to our right and possd. over a tnountnin and the heads of some brunches of bun- 
gary Creek, over Hdges and thro' much falling Utaber & two other high moun- 
tains of like description to a lai^ [Collins'] creek running west, kept down [this 
creek] 4 mil» and left it to our left and crossed over a mountain as bad itt usual 
to a Branch which runs to our left." This steady weatward cour^te which Cap- 
tain Clark i» holding does not agree at all with the meanden of this part of the 
]SS4 Mullan trail a.H dotted on the Stevens map, which fetches out much further 
■outli, by Kamai or Komeyer creek (Commearp creek of our text of May and 
June, 1806, now known as Lawyer's Ca&on creek), and thus south of Lo I^ 
fork. Observe how nearly Captain Clark hold* to west — fau> southings are 
mostly 30° or less ; and I believe the simple, slightly curved line which you sec 
on his iSt4 map, as representing the L. and C. trail on a very small soUc, is the 
most nearly accurate delineation we have of this *' Lo Lo " route. It is true 
that he runs Hungry creek due south into the Kooskooskee itself, and tlierefore 
cuts Collins' creek down to a short westward run ; but tlut does not obscure his 
route. This Collins' creek is what is now called the Nabwah river, or I^ Lo 
fork of the Kooskooskee ; and Hungry creek is one of its northern tributaries, 
Clark is all right, as usual ; next lap will fetch him out of the mountains, and we 
can turn tu uur mtxlcm maps again. 
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Wc followed soon after sunrise. At six miles the ridge 
terminated, and we had before us the cheering prospect of 
the large plain to the southwest. On leaving the ridge we 
again ascended and went down several mountains ; six miles 
further wc came to Kungry creek, where it was 15 yards 
wide, and received the waters of a branch from the north. 
We went up it on a course nearly due west, and at three 
miles crossed a second branch flowing from the same quarter. 
The country is thickly covered with pine timber, of which 
we have enumerated eight distinct species. Three miles 
beyond this last branch of Hungry creek we camped, after 
a fatiguing route of 18 miles. 

The road along the creek is a narrow rocky path near the 
borders of very high precipices, from which a fall seems 
almost inevitable destruction. One of our horses slipped and 
rolled over with his load down the hill-side, which was nearly 
perpendicular and strewed with large irregular rocks, {p. 433) 
nearly 100 yards, and did not stop till he fell into the creek. 
We all expected he was killed ; but to our astonishment, on 
taking off his load he rose, seemed but little injured, and 
in 20 minutes proceeded with his load. Having no other 
provision we took some portable soup, our only refreshment 
during the day. This abstinence, joined with fatigue, has a 
visible effect on our health. The men are growing weak 
and losing their flesh very fast ; several are afflicted with 
dysentery, and eruptions of the skin are very common. 

September 20ik.^* Captain Clark went on through a country 
as rugged as usual, till, on passing a low mountain, he came 
at the distance of four miles to the forks of a large creek. 



•* Clark G 133, Sept. aoth : " S. 60° W, 12 miles to the I^w Counteiy at the 
foot of the Mountain, passed over into the forks of a targe Creek at 4 lailes. 
Kept down this Creek 2 miles and left it 10 oar left hand, passing on a dividing 
ridge, passed some drcoiis [drains] to our left. West 6 miles to an Pierced 
nose InJiaa Village in a Small I'lain po^wl. thro a open pine Countery crossed 
3 runs passing to our left. N. 70** \V. 3 miles to a 3d. Village poKSing through 
the o|>ea plaias covered with horses &c He Indian womiii diging roots." Total 
20 miles, little iiouth of west on the whole. I understand that Captain Clark 
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Down this he kept on a course S. 60" W. for two miles ; 
then, turning to the right, continued over a dividing ridge 
where were the heads of several small streams» and at twelve 
miles' [total J distance descended the last of the Rocky moun- 
tains [Bitter-root ranges] and reached the level country. A 
beautiful open plain, partially supplied with pine, now pre- 
sented itself. He continued for five miles, when he dis- 
covered three Indian boys who, on observing the party, ran 
off and hid themselves in the grass. Captain Clark imme- 
diately alighted, and giving his horse and gun to one of the 
men, went after the boys. He soon relieved their apprehen- 
sions, and sent them forward to a village about a mile off, 
with presents of small pieces of ribbon. 

Soon after the boys reached home, a man came out to 
meet the party, with great caution ; but he conducted them 
to a large tent in the village, and all the inhabitants gathered 
round to view with a mixture of fear and pleasure these 
wonderful strangers. The conductor now informed Captain 
Clark, by signs, that the spacious tent was the residence of 
the great chief, who had set out three days ago with all the 
warriors to attack some of their enemies toward the south- 
west; that he would not returti before 15 or iS days, and 
that in the meantime there were only a few men left to 
guard the wo- (/. 4J)4) ^^^ ^^^ children. They now set be- 
fore them a small piece of buffalo-meat, some dried salmon, 
berries, and several kinds of roots. Among these last is one 
which is round, much like an onion in appearance, and sweet 
to the taste. It is called quamash, and is eaten either in its 
natural state, or boiled into a kind of soup, or made into 
a cake, which is then called pashcco." After the long absti- 

oonca out on tbe Weippe pnirie, north of the Nflhvrah rivrr or Lo Lo Fork, 
in the vicinity of Ihe present lown of Weippe, mnd keeps on to « point some 1 2 
or 1 5 miles above ihe month of the creek now called Florcs or Jim Fonl'». which 
he will call ViUage creek, and which niru into the Kooskooskee from the e«tl. 
He is Ktill in Sht^lione Co., and isapproocbir^ ihe eutem border of the present 
Nec-perc^ todian Reservation. This low country it plainly lettered ' ' Quanuuh 
FUls " on his map of t&l4. 
* " Quawmash or passhico," Clazk G 119, and in great profusion of spellings 
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nence this was a sumptuous treat. They returned the kind- 
ness of the people by a few small presents, and then went 
on in company with one of the chiefs to a second village 
in the same plain, at the distance of two miles. Here the 
party were treated with great kindness, and passed the night. 
The hunters were sent out, but. though they saw some 
tracks of deer, were not able to procure anything. 

We were detained till ten o'clock before we could collect 
our scattered horses; we then proceeded for two miles, when 
to our great joy we found the horse which Captain Clark 
had killed ; also a note apprising us of his intention of going 
to the plains toward the southwest, and collecting provisions 
by the time we reached him. At one o'clock wc halted on 
a small stream, and made a hearty meal of horsc-flcsh. On 
examination it now appeared that one of the horses was 
missing, and the man in whose chaise he had been was 
directed to return and search for him. He came back in 
about two hours without having been able to find the horse; 
but as the load was too valuable to be lost, two of the best 
woodsmen were directed to continue the search, while wc 
proceeded. Our general course was S. 25* \V.," through a 
thick forest of large pine, which has fallen in many places 
and very much obstructs the road. After making about 15 
miles we camped on a ridge, where we could find but little 
grass and no water. We succeeded, however, in procuring 
some from a distance, and supped on the remainder of the 
horse. 

in the codices, patsim / as, for the former n-ord, qaanus, Icamosh, kimfts, 
camash, camu, commis. commu, etc. ; for the Utter, pashequaw, poshequn. etc. ; 
The usual spellings are now camas or kamas, and camass ; from the latter form 
is the New Latin generic name Camassia. This is applied to a genus of bulbous 
liliaceous plaocs of North America, nearly related to Sa'/fa (squill), with long 
linear leaves and a scape with blue flowers in a raceme. The uamc is Indian. 
There ore two Western species. C. esculenta and C. Mckiini, growing in moist 
meadows from California to British Columbia and Montana. Our text will have 
much to say of these important food>plants. 

» 5iV— but read S. 85" W. See Clark's course of Sept. l8th, p. 601. The 
Expedition is on his trail. 
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On descending the heights of the mountains the soil 
becomes gradually more fertile, and the land through which 
Kfi- 455) w^ passed this evening is of an excellent quality. 
It has a dark gray soil, though it is very broken, with large 
masses of gray freestone above the ground in many places. 
Among the vegetable productions we distinguished the alder 
[Afnus incanaf], honeysuckle, and huckleberry [like those 
which arc] common in the United States, and a species of 
honeysuckle known only westward of the Rocky mountains, 
which rises to the height of about four feet and bears a white 
berry. There is also a plant resembling the choke-cherry, 
which grows in thick clumps eight or ten feet high, and bears 
a black berry with a single stone and of a sweetish taste. 
The arbor vita: S^Thuja occidentalis?\ is very common and 
grows to a great size, being from two to six feet in diameter. 

Saturday, September 2\st, The free use of food, to which 
he had not been accustomed, made Captain Clark very sick,*' 
both yesterday evening and during the whole of to-day. He 
therefore sent out all the hunters and remained himself at 
the village, as welt on account of his sickness as for the pur- 
pose of avoiding suspicion and collecting information from 
the Indians as to the route. 

The two villages consist of about thirty double tents, and 
the inhabitants call themselves Chopunnish or Pierced- 
nosc." The chief drew a chart of the river, and explained 

* '• I Km very sick to dny and pulce which relieve* mc," Clark G 121. 

** Nez-Pcrci! Indians of the French, the leading tribe of the Shahaptian family 
of modem classification and nomenclature. 

Gallatin's map of 1836 presents the name Sohaptin, referring only to the Nei- 
Fcrce tribe, of whose lingu»tic aflinities he knew nothing, however. The name 
Shahaptan wa^ based by Scoutcrin 1841 (Jouni. Roy. Ceogr. Soc. XT., p. 325) 
upon mcabularics collected by Tolmie, and included three tribes, viz.: Sha- 
haptan or Nejt-Percc, Klikelal, and Okanagan— the laUer, however, proving 
to be of a different (Salishan or Mathead) linguistic stock. The word itself is 
Saliiban, bat its meaning is nnknown. In 1847 Pnichard (Phys. Hist. Mankind, 
v., p. 428) followed Scouler in vjing this name, which he applied to two groups 
of Indians : Net Perces proper, of the mountuns, and Polancha. of the 
plaiDs: his use of the term covers the Kliketat and Okanegan, thus including 
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that a greater chief than himself, who governed this village 
and was called Twisted-hair, was now fishing at the distance 
of half a day's ride down the river. Mis chart made the 
Kooskooskee fork a little below his camp, a second fork 
was below, still further on a large branch flowed in on each 
side, below which the river passed the mountains. Here 
was a great fall of water, near which lived white people, from 
whom were procured the white beads and brass ornaments 
worn by the women. 

A chief of another band made a visit this morning, and 
smoked with Captain Clark. The hunters returned without 
having been able to kill anything; Captain Clark purchased 
as much dried salmon, roots, and berries as he could, 
(p.if^d) with the few articles he chanced to have in his 
pockets ; and having sent them by one of the men and a 
hired Indian back to Captain Lewis, he went on toward the 

a Sdlishan tribe. The Suhaptin of Hale (U. S. Expl. Exped. VI. 1846. pp. 
tgC, 212, 552) includes the Net Pcrc^b, Walla-WaUas. Pelooscs, Yokcmiis. 
and Klikatats. Gallatin fn!luws Hale, in Trans. Amcr. Ktbn. Soc. II. 1848. 
Callalia in Sclioolcrafl, III. 1853, p. 403, covers Ncz-[}ercei> and WallawoUtt. 
The Sahaptiit of Latham's works is nearly synonymous \nth the Shahapttan 
family as now Dndcrstood, but includes certain mcmlicrs of another stock 
(Waiilatpu) ; and the &amt: x^ tu be said of Kcane's .Soliapltn. The Shaliaptajii 
of Tolmie and Dawwm, Comp. Vocabs. 1884. p. 78. iioles Ihe Whulwhaipam 
tribe. Under the name Sahaptin, Gatschei, Mag. Amer. Hiitt. 1877, p. 168, 
defined the f.imily a^ now accepted, and f^avc a 1i^t of the tribes. 

The habitat of these tribes was along the waters of the Cuiumbia and its 
tributaries from the Cascade range on the west to the Biltcr-root mountains 
on the east, and from about 46* N. on the north to 44° N. on the south. 
Their neighbors on the N.W,, N.. and N.K. were Salishan tribes ; on the S., 
Shoshonean ; 011 the W., Chinookan and Waiitatpuan ; Chinook territory- 
extended into Shahapti.in along the Columbia itself to the Dalles, and some 
Waiilatpuan stock was isolated in Shahaplian territory farther np Uiis river. 

Latest reiums of Shahaptian Indians are as follows : 

I. Chopunniih, 1,51s, on Nez I'crcc Reservation, Idaho. 

3. Kiititat, perhaps half of 330 Indians^ on VaXama Reservation, Washington. 

3. Palooi, ocnsas anccrtatn, on Yakama Reservation. 

4. Tenaino, 69, Warm Springs Kcservation, Oregon. 

5. Tjfigk, 430, with the Tenainos. 

6. Umatilla^ 179, on Umatilla Reservation, Oregon, 

7. WaUa-walla, 405, on Walla-wftlls Reservation, Oregon. 
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camp of Twisted-hair. It was four o'clock before he set out, 
and the night soon came on ; but having met an Indian 
coming from the river, they engaged him, by a present of a 
neckcloth, to guide them to Twisted-hair's camp. For twelve 
miles they proceeded through the plain before they reached 
the river-hills, which are very high and steep. The whole 
valley from these hills to the Rocky mountains is a beautiful 
level country, with a rich soil covered with grass. There is, 
however, but little timber, and the ground is badly watered. 
The plain is so much lower than the surrounding hills, or so 
much sheltered by them, that the weather is quite warm, 
while the cold of the mountains is extreme. From the top 
of the river-hills they proceeded down for three miles till 
they reached the water-side [Kooskooskee river, at mouth 
of Village creek from the east],** near midnight. Here they 
found a small camp of five squaws and three children, the 
chief himself being camped, with two others, on a small 
island in the river; the guide called to him, and he soon 
came over. Captain Clark gave him a medal, and they 
smoked together till one o'clock. 

We could not set out till eleven o'clock ; because, being 
obliged in the evening to loosen our horses to enable them 
to find subsistence, it is always difficult to collect them in 
the morning. At that hour we continued along the ridge 
on which we had slept, and at l}4 miles reached a large 
creek running to our left, just above its junction with one of 
its branches. We proceeded down the low grounds of this 
creek, which are level, wide, and heavily timbered ; but 
turned to the right at the distance of 2)4 miles, and began 
to pass the broken and hilly country ; the thick timber had 
fallen in so many places that we could scarcely make our 

■■ Cluk G 133, Sept sist : " N. 80* W. 12 miles thro tn open lenvel ridi pine 
<ountcry to the top of the river hills piu-sctl no water. S. 70*' W. 3 miles duwa 
a sleep bill to the [Koo&kooKltee] river at the mouth or a snull [Village, now Klorcs 
or Jim Ford's] o«ek on which the Indian vilUgu i» situatcJ — " the csmp of the 
Twisted ture," tic, Clark G [21. This creek is nameless in CUrk G, and hence 
no name appears in Biddle ; it b ctUed Village creek in another codex. 
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way. After going five miles we passed the creek on which 
Captain Clark had camped during the night of the 19th, and 
continued five miles further over the (/. jfjy) same kind of 
road, till wc came to the forks of a lai^c creek. We crossed 
the northern branch of this stream, and proceeded down it 
on the west side for a mile. Here we found a small plain 
where there was tolerable grass for the horses, and there- 
fore remained during the night, having made 15 miles, on a 
course S. 30° W.*' 

The zrboT v\tx \^T/tuja occu/^nta/is] increases in size and 
quantity as wc advance, some of the trees wc passed to-day 
being capable of forming perioguesat least 45 feet in length. 
We were so fortunate also as to kill a few pheasants and 
a prairie-wolf, which, with the remainder of the horse, sup- 
plied us with one meal, the last of our provisions ; our food 
for the morrow being wholly dependent on the chance of 
our guns. 

Sundayj September 22d, Captain Clark passed over to the 
island with Twisted-hair, who seemed to be cheerful and sin- 
cere in his conduct. The river at this place is about 16a 
yards wide, but interrupted by shoals ; the low grounds on 
its borders are narrow. The hunters brought in three deer ; 
after which Captain Clark left his party, and, accompanied 
by Twisted-hair and his son, rode back to the village, where 
he arrived about sunset. They then walked up together to 
the second village, where we had just arrived. 



We had intended to set out early ; but one of the men 
having neglected to hobble his horse, he strayed away, and 
we were obliged to wait till nearly twelve o'clock. Wc then 
proceeded on a western course for 2% miles, when we met 
the hunters sent by Captain Clark from the village 7^ miles 
distant, with provisions. This supply was most seasona- 
ble, as we had tasted nothing since last night ; and the fish, 

* Sie—h^ai read S. 8o« W. Sec aark's counc of SepL 19th, p. 6ot. The 
Expedition is on bis trail. 
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roots, and berries, in addition to a crow which we had killed 
on the route, completely satisfied our hunger. After this 
refreshment we proceeded in much better spirits, and at 
a few miles were overtaken by the two men who had been 
sent back after a horee on the 20th. They were perfectly 
exhausted with the fa- (/. ^5^) tiguc of walking and the 
want of food ; but, as we had two spare horses, they were 
mounted and brought on to the village. 

They had set out about three o'clock in the afternoon of 
the 20th with one horse between them ; after crossing the 
mountain they came to the place where we had eaten the 
horse. Here they camped, and having no food made a fire 
and roasted the head of the horse, which even our appetites 
had spared, and supped on the ears, skin, and lips of the 
animal. The next morning, 2ij/, they found the track of the 
horse ; pursuing it, they recovered the saddle-bags, and at 
length, about eleven o'clock, the horse himself. Being now 
both mounted, they set out to return, and slept at a small 
stream ; during the day they had nothing at all except two 
pheasants, which were so torn to pieces by the shot that the 
head and legs were the only parts fit for food. In this 
situation they found the next morning, 22d, that during 
the night their horses had run away or been stolen by the 
Indians. They searched for them until nine o'clock, when 
seeing that they could not recover them, and fearful of starv- 
ing if they remained where they were, they set out on foot to 
join us, carrying the saddle-bags alternately. They walked 
as fast as they could during the day, till they reached us in 
a deplorable state of weakness and inanition. 

As we approached the village most of the women, though 
apprised of our being expected, fled with their children into 
the neighboring woods. The men, however, received us 
without any apprehension, and gave us a plentiful supply of 
provisions. The plains were now crowded with Indians, 
who came to sec the persons of the whites, and the strange 
things they brought with them ; but, as our guide was a per- 
fect stranger to their language, we could converse by signs 



6lO twisted-hair's geography — COUNCIL HELD. 

only. Our inquiries were chiefly directed to the situation 
of the country, the courses of the rivers, and the Indian 
villages, of all which wc received information from several 
of the Indians ; and as their accounts varied but little from 
each other, we were induced to place confidence {p. 4^9) 
in them. Among others. Twisted-hair drew a chart of the 
river on a white elk-sldn. According to this, the Koos- 
kooskee forks [confluence of its North fork] a few miles from 
this place ; two days toward the south is another and larger 
fork [confluence of Snake river], on which the Shoshonee or 
Snake Indians fish; five days' journey further is a large river 
from the northwest [/. e., the Columbia itself] into which 
Clark's river empties ; from the mouth of that river [/. e., 
confluence of the Snake with the Columbia] to the falls is 
five days' journey further; on all the forks as well as on the 
main river great numbers of Indians reside, and at the falls 
are establishments of whites [not so then]. This was the 
story of Twisted-hair. 

Monday, September 23*/. The chiefs and warriors were all 
assembled this morning, and we explained to them where we 
came from, the objects of our visiting them, and our pacific 
intentions toward all the Indians. This being conveyed by 
signs, might not have been perfectly comprehended, but 
appeared to give perfect satisfaction. We now gave a medal 
to two of the chiefs, a shirt in addition to the medal already 
received by Twisted-hair, and deli^'ered a flag and a hand- 
kerchief for the grand chief on his return. To these were 
added a knife, a handkerchief, and a small piece of tobacco 
for each chief. The inhabitants did not give us any pro- 
visions gratuitously. We therefore purchased a quantity of 
fish, berries (chiefly red haws), and roots; and in the after- 
noon went on to the second village. Twisted-hair intro- 
duced us into his own tent, which consisted, however, of noth- 
ing more than pine-bushes and bark, and gave us some dried 
salmon boiled. We continued our purchases, and obtained 
as much provision as our horses could carry in their present 
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weak condition as far as the river. The men exchanged a 
few old canisters for dressed elk-skins, of which they made 
shirts. Great crowds of the natives were round us all night, 
but we have not yet missed anything except a knife and a 
few other articles stolen yesterday from a shot-pouch. At 
dark we had a hard wind from the southwest accompanied 
with rain which lasted half an hour ; but in the morning, 

(/. ^60) September 24///, the weather was fair. We sent 
back Colter in search of the horses lost in the mountains, and 
having collected the rest set out at ten o'clock along the 
same route already passed by Captain Clark toward the river. 
All around the village the women are busily employed in 
gathering and dressing the pasheco-root, of which large 
quantities are heaped in piles over the plain. We now felt 
severely the consequence of eating heartily after our late 
privations. Captain Lewis and two of the men were taken 
very ill last evening ; to-day he could hardly sit on his horse, 
while others were obMgcd to be put on horseback, and some, 
from extreme weakness and pain, were forced to He down 
alongside of the road for some time. At sunset we reached 
the island where the hunters had been left on the 22d. They 
had been unsuccessful, having killed only two deer since that 
time, and two of them were very sick. A little below this 
island is a larger one on which we camped," and adminis- 
tercd Rush's pills to the sick. 

September 2%th. The weather was very hot and oppres- 
sive to the party, most of whom are now complaining of 
sickness. Our situation, indeed, rendered it necessary to 
husband our remaining strength, and it was determined to 
proceed down the river in canoes. Captain Clark therefore 
set out with Twisted-hair and two young men, in quest of 
timber for canoes. As he went down the river he crossed at 
the distance of a mile a creek from the right, wiiich from 
the rocks that obstructed its passage, he called Rockdam" 

•' In the Kooskooskee ri*er, a mile or so abwe Rockdam or Oro Kino creek. 
Sec next note. 

** Now ajleil Oro Fino. in Spinish. Thi& is the creek on one of whose oppet 
teachec is Pierce City, county seat of Sbosbone Co., [dalio. 



6l2 CONFLUENCE OF THE CHOPUNNISH RIVER. 

river. The hills along the river are high and steep ; the low 
grounds are narrow, and the navigation of the river is embar- 
rassed by two rapids. At the distance of three miles further 
he reached two nearly equal forks" of the river, one of which 
flowed in from the north. Here he rested for an hour, and 
cooked a few salmon, which one of the Indians caught with 
a gig- Here he was joined by two canoes of Indians from 
below ; they were long, steady, {p. ^6/)an6 loaded with the 
furniture and provisions of two families. He now crossed 
the south fork [main stream of the Clearwater or Kooskoos- 
kee], and returned to the camp on the south side, through 
a narrow pine-bottom the greater part of the way, in which 
was found much fine timber for canoes. One of the Indian 
boats, with two men, set out at the same time ; and such was 
their dexterity in managing the pole that they reached camp 
within fifteen minutes after him, though they had to drag 
the canoe over three rapids. He found Captain Lewis and 

^ Con6aence of the North fork of the Kooilcooskee or Clearwater with this 
river itself. Clark G IJ4, starting from Village (Flores) creek ; " West 3 miles 
dowu the river tu the moulh of a lar^e Creek I call rock Dam on the tight 
ude, passing a baii rood on a steep hill «de and place the Indians catch fish a( 

2 Islands river ahout 150 >*ds. wide and is the one we killed the 1st Coalt on. 
N. 70° W. 2 miles down the Kosskcmske River to a rapid at a gravticy Island 
Hills high & Steep Small bultoms covered with ]Mne passed 2 rapids. S. 75* W. 

3 miles to the forks of the river the N.W, fork as large as the [other, I call it 
the] Chopunnish River. Crossed to the South Side ami formed a camp to build 
Conoes &c. in a Small line bottom opposit a riffle in the South fok &c." That 
was a wonderful inference the great geographer drew — that here again was the 
same river on which the first colt was ktUetl — considering that he never saw it 
from Colt-killed creek to Village creek, and meanwhile crossed mountain after 
mountain, with creeks running both to the right and to the left. The total dis- 
tance, from mouth of Traveler's-rest creek to the present camp, by one codex 
is 190 miles, by another 184 ; the crow-flight distance is very much less, because 
the trail is so crooked, both in the vertical and horizontal plaaci. Having been 
neither frozen nor starved cjuite to death — liaviug survived camass routs, tartar 
emetic, and Rush's pills — the explorers have reached navigable Columbian waters, 
by riding and eating their horees. They call this place Canoe Camp, because 
they build boats here. We have them once mere between river-banks ; by the 
grace of Cod, good luck, and especially good steering, the Expedition will shoot 
every rapid without drowning anybody, down the Kooskoofikee, down the Snake, 
and down the Ct^ombia, to the I'acific Ocean. 
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several of the men still very sick ; and distributed, to such as 
were in need of it, salts and tartar emetic." 

September 26th** Having resolved to go down to some 
spot calculated for building canoes, we set out early this 
morning, proceeded five miles, and camped on low ground 
on the south, opposite the forks of the river. Hut so weak 
were the men that several were taken sick in coming down, 
the weather being oppressively hot. Two chiefs and their 
families followed us, and camped with a great number of 
horses near us ; soon after our arrival we were joined by two 
Indians, who came down the north fork on a raft. We pur- 
chased some fresh salmon, and having distributed axes and 
portioned off the labor of the party, we began, 

Friday, 2yth, at an early hour, the preparations for 
making five canoes. But few of the men, however, were able 
to work, and of these several were soon taken ill, as the day 
proved very hot. The hunters returned without any game, 
and seriously indisposed ; so that nearly the whole party 
was now ill. We procured some fresh salmon ; and Colter, 
who now returned with one of the horses, brought half a 
deer, which was very nourishing to the invalids. Several 
Indians from a camp below came up to see us. 

September 28M. The men continue ill, though some of 
those first attacked are recovering. Their general complaint 
is a heaviness at the stomach, and a lax which is rendered 
more painful by the heat of the weather and the (/. ^62) diet 

^ " I ftdministered SalU, Pits, G«1ip [jtUp], Tarter emitic &&," Chric G 
127. What the " and so forth " was the codex does oot say ; yet we know that 
but one man died daring the Expedition. 

** Gas&, p. 143, gives an interesting natural history note at this date. " There 
appears to he a kind of &hecp in this country, besides the Ibex or mountain sheep 
[Ovii mKmtana\, and which have wool on. I saw some of the skins, which the 
natives had, with wool four inches long, and a& fine, white and soft as any I had 
ever seen." This, of course, is the Rocky Mountain goat, Hapt4Xfrtii m^n- 
toMus. Putting oonelves back to 1805, we cannot wundcr at the confusion that 
arose between these two animals, neither of which had at that time been recog- 
nized by science. It was a snfiiciently perplexing case — goats with wool mis- 
taken for sheep, and sheep without wool mistaken for ibexes. See the note, p» 
337, and the dupter devoted to natnral history, beyond. 
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of Ash and roots to which they are confined, as no game* 
is to be procured. A number of Indians collect about us 
in the course of the day, to gaze at the strange appearance 
of everything belonging to us. 

September 29//E. The morning was cool, the wind from 
the southwe^st ; but in the afternoon the heat returned. The 
men continue ill; but all those who are able to work are 
occupied at the canoes. The spirits of the party were much 
recruited by three deer brought in by the hunters. 

•September lolh. The sick began to recruit their strength. 
the morning being fair and pleasant. The Indians pass in 
great numbers up and down the river, and we observe lai^c 
quantities of small ducks going down this morning. 

Tuesday^ October 1st, 1805. The morning was cool, the 
wind easterly ; but the latter part of the day was warm. We 
were visited by several Indians from the tribes below, and 
others from the main south fork. To two of the most dis- 
tinguished men we made presents of a ring and broach, and 
to each of five others a piece of ribbon, a little tobacco, and 
the fifth part of a neckcloth. We now dried our clothes and 
other articles, and selected some articles, such as the Indians 
admire, in order to purchase some provisions; as we have 
nothing left except a little dried fish, which operates as a 
complete purgative. 

October 2d. The day was very warm. Two men were 
sent to the village with a quantity of these articles to pur- 
chase food. We are now reduced to roots, which produce 
violent pains in the stomach. Our work continued as usual, 
and many of the party are convalescent. The hunters 
returned in the afternoon with nothing but a small prairie- 
wolf; so that, our provisions being exhausted, we killed one 
of the horses to cat and provide soup for the sick. 

October ^if. The fine cool morning and easterly wind 
had an agreeable effect upon the party, most of whom 
{/. ^6j) are now able to work.** The Indians from below 

^ " All the men art dow able to work ; but the greater number ore very 
weak. To save them Irom hari labour, we have adopted the Indian method of 
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left US, and we were visited by others from different quar- 
ters. 

Ociobfr ^ih. Again wc had a cool east wind from the 
mountains. The men were now much better, and Captain 
Lewis himself was so far recovered as to walk about a httle. 
Three Indians arrived to-day from the great [Snake] river 
to the south. The two men also returned from the village 
with roots and fish; and as the flesh of the horse killed 
yesterday was exhausted, we were confined to that diet, 
although it was unwholesome as well as unpleasant. The 
afternoon was warm. 

October 5M. The wind easterly and the weather cool. 
The canoes being nearly finished, it became necessary to 
dispose of our horses. They were therefore collected, to 
the number of 38, and being branded and marked were 
delivered to three Indians, the two brothers and the son of 
a chief, who promises to accompany us down the river. To 
each of these men we gave a knife and some small articles, 
and they agreed to take good care of the horses till our 
return. The hunters with all their diligence arc unable to 
kill anything, the hills being high and rugged, and the woods 
too dry to hunt deer, which is the only game in the country. 
We therefore continue to eat dried fish and roots, which arc 
purchased from the squaws by means of small presents, 
chiefly white beads, of which they are extravagantly fond. 
Some of these roots seem to possess very active properties ; 
for, after supping on them this evening, wc were swelled 
to such a degree as to be scarcely able to breathe for several 
hours. Toward night we launched two canoes, which proved 
to be very good. 

October 6tA. This morning is again cool and the wind 
easterly. The general course of the wind seems to resemble 

burning out the canoes," Cass, p. I44. Butli the oiptains had suflereil scTereljr, 
and iKarcelyaman escaped iliorrhuui or dynenleiy. They had cnme from snoiry 
mounUins, gaunt »* famished uoIvck, inlo a tiuUry volley, and suddenly changed 
their Tare from scant rations of hone-flesh to a full diet of fish and roots. Taken 
in suRicient quantity, camass is both emetic and purgative to those who ore not 
accustomed to eat it. 
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that which vvc observed on the east side of the mountain. 
While on the headwaters of the Missouri we had every morn- 
ing a cool wind from the west. At this place a cool breeze 
springs up during the latter part of the night, or near 
{fi. 4.64) daybreak, and continues till seven or eight o'clock, 
when it subsides, and the latter part of the day is warm. 
Captain Lewis is not so well as he was, and Captain Clark 
was also taken ill. Wc buried all our saddles in a cache 
near the river, about half a mile below, and deposited at 
the same time a canister of powder and a bag of balls. 
The time which could be spared from our labors on the 
canoes was devoted to some astronomical observations.*' 
The latitude of our camp, as deduced from the mean of 
two observations, is 46" 34' 56" 3'" north. 

October yth. This morning all the canoes were put in the 
water and loaded, the oars fixed, and every preparation made 
for setting out." But when we were all ready, the two chiefs 
who had promised to accompany us were not to be found, 
and at the same time we missed a pipe-tomahawk. We 
therefore proceeded without them." Below the forks this 
river is called the Kooskooskee ; it is a clear rapid stream, 
with a number of shoals and difficult places. For some 

*i Given in full. Clark G ijg and 136; others. G 138. 139. The Utitnde 
deduced is very close— one of the best delcnntnations made. 

*^ Canoe Camp, at junction of the N'oith fork ^\ith the main stream, whence 
the Expedition starts to-day, is at the point where the Kooskooskee is convea-. 
tionaUy divided into " Upper " and " Lower." The Utter course is about 40 
miles ; first 17111. a little N. of W.. then nine m. about S.W.. then nearly due W. 
to Lcwiston, at the confluence of the Kooskooskee with the Snake, The prin- 
cipal tributary in this coune is Colter's or Putlatch creek, from the north ; the best 
known ii Lapwai, Lapway, or Lapwali creek, from the soutli ; there are five or 
six otJiers. Besides various cobblcstore bars and minor "riffles." as they ore 
called by the river-mcQ, several rapids obstruct the navigation of the river, as 
the Expedition learns to its cost. Some of these arc noted by name, beyond. 

" "The morning I'f ilie 7th »s'as pleasant, and we put the last of oar canoes 
into the water ; loaded them, and found that they carried all our baggage with 
convenience. Wc had four targe caaocs ; and one small one. to look ahead. 
About 3 o'clock in the afternoon we began otir voyage down the river, and 
found the rapids in some places very dangerous. One of our canoes sprung a 
leak. We tlierefore halted and mended her, after going 20 miles." Gass, p. 145. 
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mites the hills are steep and the low grounds narrow ; then 
succeeds an open country with a few trees scattered along 
the river. At the distance of nine miles is a small creek" on 
the left. We passed in the course of tile day ten rapids, in 
descending which one of the canoes struck a rock, and sprung 
a leak; we however continued for ig miles, and camped on 
the left side of the river, opposite the mouth of a small run. 
Here the canoe was unloaded and repaired, and two lead 
canisters of powder were deposited. Several camps of 
Indians were on the sides of the river, but we had little 
intercourse with any of them. 

October %tk. We set out at nine o'clock. At 8)^ miles we 
passed an island ; 4^ miles lower, a second island, opposite 
a small creek on the left side of the river. Five miles lower 
is another island, on the left; i}^ miles below which is a 
fourth. At a short distance from this is a large creek" from 
the right, to which we gave the name of Colter's creek, from 
[John] Colter, one of the men. {p. 4.65) We had left this 
creek about \% miles, and were passing the last of 15 rapids 
which we had been fortunate enough to escape, when one 
of the canoes struck ; a hole being made in her side, she 
immediately filled and sunk." The men, several of whom 
could not swim, clung to the boat till one of our canoes 
could be unloaded, and with the assistance of an Indian 



" In fort there are two creeks, from the south or left, falling in close together. 
The upper one of these is now ciUed Big Cafioo creek ; the lower, Jack's creek. 
At to-night's camp, the " small nm." from the north, is Bed-rock creek. 
Among rapids passed to.<lay are : Steamboat riffle, 500 feet long ; Saddle-bag 
lapid. 400 feet ', Bi}; Edd)^, 400 feet ; and Tcnpowwcc, 1,000 feet or mure. 

*' This is the principal tribularyof the Lower Kooskooskee ; a much branched 
stream, arising by many affluents in the Thaluna HilU to the north, in Latah 
Co,, and discharging in Nei-pcrce Co. It is marked '* Pottock Cr," on the G. 
L. O. map of 1879; el<icwhcrc Puttock and Pollock, but the name oflcner 
goes as Putlatcb, or in some siuiitar form, Tbe^: are all doablfess renderings 
of no Indian word. The abow" small creek," left, is now calted Cotton- 
wood. 

** " In passing through a rapid, I had my canoe store, and she sunk. 
Fortunately the water was not more than waist deep, so our lives and baggage 
were saved, though the Utter wu wet." Gass. p. 145. 
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boat they were all brought to shore. All the goods were so 
wet that we were obliged to halt for the night and spread 
them out to dry. While all this was exhibited it was neces- 
sary to place two sentinels over the merchandise ; for we 
found that the Indians, though kind and disposed to give us 
every aid during our distress, could not resist the temptation 
of pilfering some of the small articles. We passed, during 
our route of 20 miles to-day, several camps of Indians on the 
islands and near the rapids, which places are chosen as most 
convenient for taking salmon. At one of these camps we 
found our two chiefs who, after promising to descend the 
river with us, had left us; they however willingly came 
on board after we had gone through the ceremony of 
smoking. 

October 9///. The morning was as usual cool ; but as the 
weather both yesterday and to-day was cloudy, our merchan- 
dise dried but slowly. The boat, though much injured, was 
repaired by ten o'clock so as to be perfectly fit for service ; 
but we were obliged to remain during the day till the arti- 
cles were sufficiently dry to be reloaded. The interval we 
employed in purchasing fish for the voyage, and conversing 
with the Indians. In the afternoon we were surprised at 
hearing that our old Shoshonee guide and his son had left 
us and had been .seen running up the river several miles 
above. As he had never given any notice of his intention, 
nor had even received his pay for guiding us, we could not 
imagine the cause of his desertion ; nor did he ever return 
to explain his conduct. We requested the chief to send 
a horseman after him to request that he would return 
and receive what we owed him. From this, however, he 
dissuaded us, and said {p. 466) very frankly that his nation, 
the Chopunnish, would take from the old man any presents 
that he might have on passing their camp. The Indians 
came about our camp at night, and were very gay and good- 
humored with the men. Among other exhibitions was that 
of a squaw who appeared to be crazy. She sang in a wild, 
incoherent manner, and offered to the spectators all the little 
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articles she possessed, scarifying herself in a horrid manner 
if anyone refused her present. She seemed to be an object 
of pity among the Indians, who suffered her to do as she 
pleased without interruption." 

October loM. A fine morning. We loaded the canoes 
and set off at seven o'clock. At the distance of 2^ miles 
wc had passed three islands, the last of which is opposite a 
small stream on the right/* Within the following 3J4 miles 
is another island and a creek on the left,'* with wide low 
grounds, containing willow and cottonwood trees, on which 
were three tents of Indians. Two miles lower is the head 
of a large island ; 6^ miles further we halted at a camp 
of eight lodges on the left, in order to view a rapid before 
us. We had already passed eight, some of them difficult ; 
but this was worse than any of them, being a very hazardous 
ripple strewed with rocks. We here purchased roots and 
dined with the Indians. Among them was a man from the 
falls [of the Columbia], who says that he saw white people 

*• " Wtdntiday qfh. We stayed here during the whole of this day, which was 
very pleasani, and repaired our canoe. In Uie evening we got her com- 
pleted and all the baggage dry, litre our old Snake guide deserted and 
took his son with htm. I suspect he was afraid of being cast away pa&siag 
the rapids. At dark one of the squaws, who keep about us, took a crazy 
61, and cut her arms from the wrists to the shoulders, with a flint ; and Ibe 
native-! had great trouble and difificulty in getting her pacified. We have 
some Frenchmen, who prefer dog<flesh to 6sh ; and they here got two or 
three dogs from the Indians." Ga&s, p. 14(1. 

•* Not tdentitied. I find no fitraun from the north between Colter's or Pot- 
laich and LapwaJ. Below the latter is one on the right, called Holwai on some 
maps, Hatwai on otliers. Some of the named rapids, in the last so miles above 
Lewiston, are : Kent'ii chute ; Island rapid ; Reuben's rapid ; and Upper and 
Lower Lewiston shoak. Reuben's is the Rugged rapid of the text. 

*• Near the mouth of which creek is the site of Fort Lapwai, Nez-perc^ Co.. 
Idaho. This woa diKContinued a;, a militnry po».t a few years ago, about 1886; 
the Indian Agency is near that place, and the bnitdin]^ arc used for schools and 
other purposes. This locality was first settled u)xia in 1836, or about that year, 
when tlie fint house was built by the misstonAry, Dr. Spaulding. This was 
originally a two-story house, but now only the ground floor renuiins. Dr. Spauld- 
ing set np a printing-office, and ran ofl the New Testament in the Nez-perc^ 
language. His press is now a relic in the State Libraxy at Salem, Ore. The 
establishment is marked " Old Mission," on Stevens' map. Abandoned 1847. 
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at that place, and is very desirous of going down with us; 
an offer whichj however, we declined. Just above this camp 
we had passed a tent, near which was an Indian bathing him- 
self in a small pond or hole of water, warmed by throwing in 
hot stones. 

After 6nishing our meal we descended the rapid with no 
injury, except to one of our boats, which ran against a 
rock, but in the course of an hour was brought off with 
only a small split in her side.** This ripple, from its appear- 
ance and difficulty, we named Rugged rapid. We went on 
over five other rapids of a less dangerous kind ; at the 
distance of five (/. ^6y) miles wc reached a large fork [i. e.. 
Snake river itself] of the [Kooskooskee] river from the 
south ; and after coming [having now come] 20 miles halted 
below the junction [confluence of the Kooskooskee with the 
Snake] on the right side of the river [near present site of 
Lewiston," Idaho, adjoining Washington]. 

** " Thursday XOth. We had a fine moniing ; embarked early, and passed 
OTCT some very bad rapids. In passing over one [Ru^cd rapid] a canoe 
sprung a Irak, but did not sink ; though the greater pan of the Loading was wet ; 
and we had to stop and dry it. We stopped a short distance above the junc- 
tion of this with another lar^ river [the Snake}. The natives call this eastera 
branch Koos-koos-kc, and the western [southern] Ki-mo-ee-nem. Yesterday 
evening 1 had a tit of the ague and have been very unwell to-day : so much 
so thai I am unable to steer my canoe." Gass. p. 146. AU the party had been 
sick, with their miserable diet and other hanL>hips ; and things must have been 
bad Ltidecd to disable the sturdy sergeant. His drenching on the 8th, when 
his canoe sunk, probably did it for him, oonsidcring he was already affected 
with the prvvailing bowel complaint. In fact, water never seemed to agree with 
Patrick. He lived chiefly on whisky for fifty years or more after he got home 
from the Expedition, and when he finally gave up his almost centennial ghost it 
was after a ducking in the river the Cnmpbelliles gave him on his initiation into 
the mysteries of their religion. 

" Lewiston is commonly supposed to have been named for Captain Lewis. I 
have 00 reason to doabt this, but have not looked up the record. Next after 
I^wis and Clark, the first white men in this country were the overland 
Astorions under Hunt and Stunrt, in 1812. They came by way of the Snake 
river, having lost several men by drowning and other casualties. If one wishes 
to know how iro/ to take a party across the continent, let him turn from the 
present narrative of how to do it, and read Irvjng's Astoria. I.ewisto[i was SrM 
settled tu May, i86x, according to afTidavit of Levi Ankeney, ia the U. S. Land 
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Our arrival soon attracted the attention of the Indians, 
■who flocked in all directions to see us. In the evening 
the Indian from the falls, whom we had seen at Rugged 
rapid, joined us with his son in a small canoe, and insisted 
on accompanying us to the falls. Being again reduced to 
fish and roots, we made an experiment to vary our food by 
purchasing a few dogs, and after having been accustomed to 
horse-flesh, felt no disrelish for this new dish. The Chopun- 
nish have great numbers of dogs, which they employ for 
domestic purposes, but never eat ; ^nd our using the flesh 
of that animal soon brought us into ridicule as dog<eaters. 

The country at the junction of the tw'o rivers [Kooskoos- 
kee or Clearwater with Kimoocnim or Snake] is an open 
plain on all sides, broken toward the left by a distant ridge 
of high land, thinly coxxTcd with timber. This is the only 
body of timber which the countr>' possesses ; for at the forks 
[of the Kooskooskee] there is not a tree to be seen, and dur- 
ing almost the whole descent of 60 miles down the Koos- 
kooskee from its forks there are vcr)* few. This soutliern 
branch [*. f ., Snake river] is in fact the main stream of 
Lewis* river, on which we camped when among the Sho- 
shonees." The Indians inform us that it is navigable for 60 

Office, nude by him for entry of the town site. It was incorporated by the L^is- 
Uture o[ WuhiDgton Territory In 1863. by the Dame of the City of Lewiston. 
Mr. Junes E. Bahh of that place, who gives me some of these points, replie* 
to a question, that the Lenistonians habitually call their river Clcaiwatcr, and 
not by its Indian name. When the city wis chanered an attempt wu made to 
luuneil by the Indian word Shemimikum. meaning " forks of theri%'ers," by which 
the Indiaos knew the place. The town is immediately east of the meridian o( 
117^ W., wliich separates Idaho from Washingtoo ; into which latter state the 
Expedition now passes. 

*• To appreciate this statement, we must remember: isi. " Lewis' riTcr" 
started from that one of its sources which is nearest that source of the Jeffertoii 
or Miuouri which the Expedition ascended to its supposed fountain-head, when 
the travelen. were ignorant of everything before them. ad. "Lewis* river" 
was therefore the Lemhi river, which Hows into Salmon river, which flows into 
Snake river, which flows into the Columbia. 31I. Captain Clarit had been blufled 
back in descending the Lemhi and some little way down Salmon river : that 
Toute being abandoned, the party knew nothing further of " Lewis* river." 4th. 
Then they went north up Fish creek and down " Clark's liver " to Traveler's- 
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miles [further up]; that not far from its mouth [where 
we now are] it receives a branch [Grande Ronde river] from 
the south ; and a second and larger branch [Salmon river], 
two days' march up and nearly parallel to the first Chopun- 
nish villages we met near the mountains. This branch is 
called Pawnashte, and is the residence of a chief, who, accord- 
ing to their expression, has more horses than he can count. 
The [Snake] river has many rapids, near which are situated 
many fishing-camps ; there being ten establishments of this 
[kind] before reaching the first southern branch — one on 
that stream, five between that and the Pawnashte, one on 
that river, and two above it; besides many other Indians 
who reside high up on the more distant waters of this river, 
{P.46S) All these Indians belong to the Chopunnish nation* 
and live in tents of an oblong form, covered with flat roofs. 

rest creek ; up this crrek, ojid across country west, over to the main forks of the 
KooAkooskee or CIcnrw&ter river, which latier ihcy descended to its DmHuence 
with Snake river. 5th. Here they nalurally think they have struck the main 
stream of " Lewis* river," on which they had camped when among the Sh<». 
shonc!) ; so " Lcwiil river," as at the present moment regarded by them, is 
the course of the Lemhi into the Salmon, of the Salmon into the Snake, and ot 
the Snake down to the point where they now ore, where the Kooskooskee or 
Clenrwater flows into it. 6lh. As will be seen by the following poragnph, they 
here find the Kooskooskee only 150 yards wide, as against 250 of " Lewis* 
river " ; so they now run " lyewis' river " as the " raaiu stream " down to the 
Columbia ii«elf, as we shall sec further on (Oct. I7lh), where they make " Lewifc' 
river " 575 yards wide, and the Columbia 960. 7th. Hence, '* Lewi&' river " as 
heretofore faultily indicated, was no real single river, but a composite of several. 
" Lewis* river," conMe4[uent]y, does not appear on all modem maps, the name 
having lapsed, unfortunately. 

But I think it could properly be restored, and this should be done. \V'e 
are not bound to be held by the lirst mistaken naming in the text, if the same 
text subsequently adjusts the name to its proper significance, chans this odjnst- 
ment correctly, and publishes the new determination in the same book with the 
original naming. CUrk's map is perfectly ulear on all llie main points. He 
starts Lewis' river from its confluence with the Columbia. The Kooskooskee is. 
its firit large branch. Then it forks ; at these forks the present .Snake river 
becomes the " South Fork of I^ewis's K." much more extensive than the " North 
Fork of Lewis's R.,** which is now Salmon river. This is sound and simple 
nomenclature ; it is also correct geography. The great stream that rises in and 
about Lake Henry, and empries into the Columbia, is Lewis' river, by the clear 
intent of William Clark, who discovered, described, charted, and named it. 
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At its mouth Lewis' river is about 250 yards wide, and its 
water is of a greenish-blue color. The Kooskooskcc, whose 
waters are clear as crystal, is 150 yards in width ; after the 
union the river enlarges to the space of 300 yards. At the 
point of the union is an Indian cabin, and in Lewis' river a 
small island. 

The Chopunnish or Picrced-nose nation, who reside on 
the Kooskooskcc and Lewis' [Kimooenim] rivers, are in 
person stout, portly, well-looking men ; the women are small, 
with good features and generally handsome, though the 
complexion of both sexes is darker than that of the Tushe- 
paws. In dress they resemble that nation, being fond of 
displaying their ornaments. The buffalo or elk-skin robe 
decorated with beads ; sea-shells, chiefly mother-of-pearl, 
attached to an otter-skin collar and hung in the hair, which 
falls in front in two cues; feathers, paints of different 
kinds, principally white, green, and light blue, all of which 
they find in their own country; these are the chief orna- 
ments they use. In the winter they wear a short shirt of 
dressed skins, long painted leggings and moccasins, and a 
plait of twisted grass round the neck. The dress of the 
women is more simple, consisting of a long shirt of argalia 
[ar^ali] or ibex [bighorn] skin, reaching down to the ankles, 
without a girdle ; to this are tied little pieces of brass, shells, 
and Other small articles ; but the head is not at all orna- 
mented. The dress of the female is indeed more modest, 
and more studiously so, than any we have observed ; though 
the other sex is careless of the indelicacy of exposure. 

The Chopunnish have very few amusements, for their life 
is painful and laborious ; all their exertions are necessary to 
cam even their precarious subsistence. During {p. ^6g) the 
summer and autumn they are busily occupied in fishing for 
salmon and collecting their winter store of roots. In winter 
they hunt the deer on snow-shoes over the plains, and toward 
spring cross the mountains to the Missouri for the purpose 
of trafficking for buffalo-robe. The inconveniences of their 
comfortless life arc increased by frequent encounters with 
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their enemies from the west, who drive them over the moun- 
tains with the loss of their horses, and sometimes the tives 
of many of the nation. Though originally the same people, 
their dialect varies very perceptibly from that of the Tushe- 
paws [Salishan stock]. Their treatment of us differed much 
from the kind and disinterested services of the Shoshonees. 
They are indeed selfish and avaricious ; they part very reluct- 
antly with every article of food or clothing ; and while they 
expect a recompense for every service, however small, do not 
concern themselves about reciprocating any presents we may 
give them. They are generally healthy, the only disorders 
which we have had occasion to remark being of a scrofulous 
kind : for these, as well as for the amusement of those who 
are in good htalth, hot and cold batiiing is very commonly 
used. 

The soil of these prairies is of a light yellow clay, inter- 
mixed with small smooth grass; it is barren, producing tittle 
more than a bearded grass about three inches high, and a 
prickly-pear, of which we found three species. The first is 
of the broad-leaved kind, common to the Missouri. The 
second has a leaf of a globular fonn, and is also frequent on 
the upper part of the Missouri, particularly after it enters the 
Rocky mountains. The third is peculiar to this country, 
and is much more inconvenient than the other two. It con- 
sists of small, thick leaves of circular form, which grow from 
the margin of each other as in the broad-leaved pear of the 
Missouri ; but these leaves are armed with a greater num- 
ber of thorns, which are stronger and {470) appear to be 
barbed ; and as the leaf itself is very slightly attached to the 
stem, as soon as one thorn touches the moccasin it adheres 
and brings with it the leaf, which is accompanied by a rein- 
forcement of thorns." 

" Codex G ends ticnr. The wuralive continues directly with Codex H, also a 
CUrk. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

DOWN THE SNAKE AND COLUMBIA RIVERS. 

The Expcdiiioct oonttaue* down the Siuke ftem iha juncUoa irf the KootlcooikM rivn — 
Indian cxmp and iTalTic— Indian iwcAt-hath— Many rapids pasMd— Indian buriat-pUcc^— 
A dangeroui rapid two mile* long— Kimoocnim creek— Dmycr't river — ladlati ftihln^ 
establUhmenu— Accident at nduigercui rapid three mtlct long— Indian limber appropri- 
ated — DiSctill raptdi — A fsll of the n*er where a poftage of nearly a mile h made—The 
Expedition rcochet the Columbia rircr. Oct. idlh, 1S05— A prcccuioo of nearly 300 Indiana 
adrance* to tnevt the (kaiiy with niutic — Smoking and other cercmMiic«— Snake river 
now icfanled as the main ttrcAm of Lewis' rivrr, ^7; yard* wide M its n»ou(h, the Colum- 
hia being ijCo yard* »t the confluence — The Indiana call ihcauclvet SokuUu— Account of 
thoe I ndiacu— Captain Clark with two tncn aaccnda the Columbia a (sw mtlet— Hi* rccep* 
tioo by the Indiana — Vut multitude of salmon— Tapteal river, a western tributary ol the 
Coluinbla — The party holds council with the Indians, obiaini a sketch of the Columbia, and 
lays in slorca — The f*nf proceeds down the Colunibw — Indian* continually passed drying 
ftsh—Vbit of and conference with Indi.ins — Bad rapids pvssed — Captain dark ascends a dil 
and sights a nsoiutalii nipftoaed to be Ml. St. Helena— H« visits tame Indians, whose fean 
that he had (alien from the clouds are allayed — He trrocticesMme natural magic — The pnrty 
proceeda— Visited by many Piihquiipaw Indians — Pelican laplds— Extenstre Indian burial- 
place described— IsUnds, rapids, and tributaries— Highlatub on the right. 

rfRlDAY, October iith, 1805.' This morning the wind 
Jl was from the east and the weather cloudy. We set out 
early, and at the distance of a mile and a half reached a 
point of rocks in a bend of the river toward the left, near 
which was an old Indian house, and a meadow on the oppo- 
site bank. Here the hills came down toward the water, and 
formed by the rocks which have fallen from their sides a 
rapid, over which we dragged the canoes. We passed, a mile 
and a half further, two Indian lodges in a bend toward the 
right, and at six miles [or more] from our camp of last even- 
ing reached the mouth of a brook on the left.' Just above 

I Vol. n. of the History opens with ■ Clark. Codex H, beginning at this date, 
ud ending Nov. iqtb, 1805. The present chflpter xviii. is chapter i. of the 
origfaltl edition, and so on. The reader will also note that a new paginatioD 
(in the textual parentheses) begiiu here with p. i of the original Vol. II. 

' Id Asotin Co.. Wuh., at the elbow made by the river in turning from west 
northward ; charted by Clark, tmmdess ; AlpAhwah creek of Stevens' map, now 
Tarioutly Alpowah, Alpoway, Alpowai, Alpowa, etc. It is a oolable stream in 
connection with the overlaud route of Expedition in 1&06, from WaUawoila to 
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this stream wc stopped for breakfast at a large camp of 
Indians on the same side. Wc soon began to trade with 
them for a stock of provisions, and were so fortunate as to 
purchase (/>. 2) seven dogs and all the fish they would spare. 
While this traffic was going on wc observed a vapor bath 
or swcating-housc, in a different form from that used on the 
frontier of the United States or In the Rocky mountains. 
It was a hollow square six or eight feet deep, formed in the 
river bank by damming up with mud the other three sides 
and covering the whole completely, except an aperture about 
two feet wide at the top. The bathers descend by this hole, 
taking with them a number of heated stones and jugs of 
water; after being seated round the room they throw the 
water on the stones till the steam becomes of a temperature 
sufficiently high for their purposes. The baths of the Indians 
in the Rocky mountains are of different sizes, the most com- 
mon being made of mud and sticks like an oven, but the 
mode of raising the steam is exactly the same. Among both 
these nations it is very uncommon for a man to bathe alone ; 
he is generally accompanied by one or sometimes several of 
his acquaintances: indeed, it is so essentially a social amuse- 
ment, that to decline going in to bathe when invited by a 
friend is one of the highest indignities which can be offered 
to him. The Indians on the frontier generally use a bath 
which will accommodate only one person, formed of a wicker- 
work of willows about four feet high, arched at the top, and 
covered with skins. In this the patient sits, till by means of 
the heated stones and water he has perspired sufficiently. 
Almost universally these baths are in the neighborhood of 
running water, into which the Indians plunge immediately 
on coming out of the vapor bath, and sometimes return 
again and subject themselves to a second perspiration. This 

thU point. Here the railroad from Lewiston leaves the Snake to pAss on to the 

Tiikancn river. Tn the bend of the Snake opposite, is or was a place called Red 
Wolf ; near which falls in, from the right, Slcploe creek, annoticcd in our text. 
" Here we got more fish and dogs. Most of our people having been accus- 
tomed to meat, do not relish the fish, but prefer Aog meat ; which, when well 
cooked, tastes rerjr well" Oass, p. 147. Oct. iitb. 
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practice is, however, less frequent among our neighboring 
nations than those to the westward. This bath is employed 
cither for pleasure or for health, and is used indiscriminately 
for rheumatism, venereal — in short, for ail kinds of diseases. 

On leaving this camp we passed two more rapids and 
some swift water, and at the distance of 4}4{p-j) miles 
reached one which was much more difficult to pass. Three 
miles beyond this rapid are three huts of Indians on the 
right, where wc stopped and obtained in exchange for a few 
trifles some pashequa-roots,* Bve dogs, and a small quantity 
of dried fish. Wc made our dinner on part of each of these 
articles, and then proceeded without any obstruction, till 
after making I2j4 miles we came to a stony island on the 
right side of the river, opposite which is a rapid ; and a 
second is at its lower point. About 3>^ miles beyond the 
island is a small brook* which empties into a bend on the 
right, where we camped at two Indian huts, which are 
now inhabited. Here we met two Indians belonging to a 
nation who reside at the mouth of this river. Wc made 31 
miles to-day, though the weather was warm, and we found 
the current obstructed by nine different rapids, more or less 
difficult to pass. 

All these rapids are fishing-places of great resort in the 
season ; as wc passed we observed near them slabs and 
pieces of split timber raised from the ground, and some entire 
houses which arc vacant at present, but will be occupied as 
soon as the Indians return from the plains on both sides of 
the river, where our chief informs us they are now hunting 
antelope. Near each of these houses is a small collection of 
graves, the burial-places of those who frequent these estab- 
lishments. The dead are wrapped in robes of skins and 
deposited in graves, which are covered over with earth and 
marked or secured by little pickets or pieces of wood stuck 



'Heretofore spelled ^nf^rtr. Clark II s hiu"p«sh-he.qtuu'." See Dote **, p. 604. 

* AlmoUt. AlenULtfl, AlenoU, etc., creek, a small forked stream in Whitman Co. 
Clark charts it, nameless ; town aud rapids of same name. A le&scr creek an 
same udc passed unnoliced some roiles above ; thi» is Wawawa creek. 
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promiscuously over and around it. The country on both 
sides, after mounting a steep ascent of about 200 feet, be- 
comes an open, level, and fertile plain ; which is, however, as 
well as the borders of the river itself, perfectly destitute of 
any kind of timber, the chief growth which we observed 
consisting of a few low blackberries. We killed some geese 
and ducks. The wind in the after part of the day changed 
to the southwest and became high ; but in the morning, 

(/>. ^) October 12///, it shifted to the east, and we had a fair 
cool morning. After purchasing all the provisions the In- 
dians would spare, which amounted to only three dogs and 
a few fish, we proceeded. We soon reached a small island, 
and in the course of three miles passed three other islands 
nearly opposite each other, and a bad rapid on the left in the 
neighborhood of them. Within the following seven miles we 
passed a small rapid and an island on the left, another stony 
island and a rapid on the right, just below which a brook" 
comes in on the same side, and came to a bend toward the 
right opposite a small island. From this place we saw* some 
Indians on the hills ; but they were too far off for us to have 
any intercourse, and showed no disposition to approach us. 
After going two miles to a bend toward the left, we found 
that the plains, which till now had formed rugged cliffs over 
the river, leaving small and narrow bottoms, became much 
lower on both sides. The river itself widens to 400 yards and 
continues for the same width, the country rising by a gentle 
ascent toward the high plains. At 25^ miles is a small creek* 
on the left, opposite an island. For the three following 
miles the country is low and open on both sides, after which 
it gradually rises till we reached a bend of the river toward 
the right, 3>^ miles further, in the course of which we passed 
[Brown's Ferry] a rapid and an island. The wind now 
changed to the southwest and became violent. We passed 
an island at the distance of four miles; another one mile 

' Penawi. Pcnawawa, or Pcnowawa creek, \^^lit[^R^ Co.; charted by Clark, 
natneLesR ; place of same name at or near its m'outh ; Cran's ferry. 

•Dead Man's creek, running westerly in Garfield Co.; town of Reform, 
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beyond it, where the water was swift and shallow ; and two 
miles further, a rapid at the upper point of a small stony 
island. Wc went along this island by the mouth of a brook' 
on the right, and camped on the same side opposite a small 
island, close under the left shore. 

Our day's journey had been 30 miles, and we might have 
gone still further; but as the evening was coming on wc 
halted at the [upper] end of a rapid, which the Indians reprc* 
scnted as dangerous to pass, for the purpose of examining 
it be- (/. 5) fore we set out in the morning. The country has 
much the same appearance as thatwe passed yesterday, con- 
sisting of open plains, which, when they approach the water, 
are faced with a dark-colored rugged stone. The river is, as 
usual, much obstructed by islands and rapids, some of which 
are difficult to pass. Neither the plains nor the borders of 
the rivers possess any timber.exccpt a few hackberry [CV//rj 
reticulata\ bushes and willows; and as there is not much 
driftwood, fuel is very scarce. 

October \ith. The morning was windy and dark; the 
rain, which began before daylight, continued till near twelve 
o'clock. Having viewed very accurately the whole of this 
rapid, we set out, the Indians going on before us to pilot 
the canoes. We found it, as had been reported, very dan- 
gerous, about two miles in length and strewed with rocks in 
every direction, so as to require great dexterity to avoid 
running against them. We however passed through the 
channel, which is toward the left and about the center of the 
rapid, without meeting with any accident. Two miles below 
it we had another bad rapid, a mile beyond which is a 
large creek in a bend to the left. This is called [by us] 
Kimooenim' creek. 

* A small stream, now known as Texas Rapids or Alkali Flats creek, meandered 
liy the (h^fon Railway and Navigation Company's track ; oppoute it^ mouth is 
town of Ripoxio. It is notable in connection with the dangerous rapitk which 
begin here. These arc described in ttie text (oUowing. They arc now known as 
the Texas rapids. On shooting Ibein, we are presently brought to the two largest 
branches of tlie Snake below the Koo&koojJcee, from the left and right, respectively. 

' " Ki-moo'-e-nimm," Clark H 7 ; the Tukenon, Tukanon, Tokaoon, Tu- 
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On leaving it the river soon became crowded with rough 
black rocks, till at the distance of a mile it forms a rapid 
which continues for four miles, during the latter part of 
which, for a mile and a half, the whole river is compressed 
into a narrow channel, not more than 25 yards wide. The 
water happened to be low as wc passed, but during high 
water the navigation must be very difficult. Immediately 
at the end of this rapid is a large stream in a bend to the 
right, which we called Drcwyer's* river, after George Drcw- 
yer, one of the party. A little below the mouth of this 
river is a large fishing-establishment, where are the scaffolds 
and timbers of several houses piled up against each other; 
and the meadow adjoining contains a number of holes, 
which seem to have been used as (/. 6) places of deposits 
for fish for a great length of time. There were no entire 
houses standing, and we saw only two Indians who had 
visited the narrows ; but we were overtaken by two others, 
who accompanied us on horseback down the river, inform- 
ing us that they meant to proceed by land down to the 
great river. At 9J4 miles below Drewyer's river we passed 
another rapid, and ^}4 miles further reached some high 
cliffs in a bend to the left. Here, after passing the timbers 
of a house which were preserved on forks, we camped on the 
right side near a collection of graves, such as we had seen 
above. The country was still an open plain without timber, 
and our day's journey had no variety, except the fishing- 
canon, Tuainnoii, Tuscnnon, etc., river, emptying in Columbia Co., near the 
boundary of WallAwaUa Co.; old Fort Taylor and Grange City at its Diouth. 
This is the most considerable tributary that comes into the SnaJcc from the left 
or south, below the Kooakooskee. Clark charts it. by name. Its main fork is 
the Patahaha or Pataba, on which is Pomeroy, the ooanty seat of Garfield Co. 
The railroad from Lcwiston meaadcn it. 

•So Clark H 7 ; Pavilion or Pavilion river, as S. Porker's map, 1838 ; "Parioo" 
river in Ir^-ing's Astoria ; Flag river, Wilkes' map, 1841 ; now Peluse or Palouse 
river, whose name has been spelled in various other ways. It ninschiefly in ^Miil- 
man Co.. then separates this fmm Atlams and Franklin, and falls into the Snake 
from the north, nearly opposite the boundary between Columbia and Walla* 
walla counties. This is the largest tributary of the Snake below the Kooskoos- 
kec, and the only one of any considerable sixe on that side. 
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houses which are scattered near the situations convenient 
for fishing, but are now empty. Our two Indian com- 
panions spent the night with us. 

October 14///. The wind was high from the southwest dur- 
ing the evening ; this morning it changed to the west and the 
weather became very cold until about twelve o'clock, when 
it shifted to the southwest and continued in that quarter dur- 
ing the rest of the day. We set out early, and after passing 
some swift water reached at 2^ miles a rock [Monumental] 
of very singular appearance. It was situated on a point to the 
left, at some distance from the ascending country, was very 
high and large, and resembled in shape the hull of a ship. At 
five miles we passed a rapid ; at eight another rapid and a 
small island on the right ; and at lo>^ a small island on the 
right. We halted a mile and a half below, for the purpose 
of examining a much larger and more dangerous rapid than 
those we had yet passed. It was three miles in length 
and very difficult' to navigate. We had scarcely set out, 
when three of the canoes stuck fast in endeavoring to 
avoid the rocks in the channel ; soon after* in passing two 
small rocky islands, one of the canoes struck a rock, but was 
prevented from upsetting ; and fortunately we all arrived 
safe at the lower end of the rapid. Here we dined ; we then 
proceeded and soon reach- {p. 7) ed another [Pine-tree] rapid 
on both sides of the river, which was divided by an island. 

As we were descending it, one of the boats was driven 
crosswise against a rock in the middle of the current. The 
crew attempted to get her off, but the waves dashed over 
her, and she soon filled ; they got out on the rock, and 
held her above water with great exertion, till another canoe 
was unloaded and sent to her relief ; but they could not 
prevent a great deal of her baggage from floating down 
the stream. As soon as she was lightened she was hur- 
ried down the channel, leaving the crew on the rock. They 
were brought off by the rest of the party; the canoe itself, 
and nearly all that had been washed overboard, was recov- 
ered. The chief loss was the bedding of two of the men, 
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a tomahawk, and some small articles. But all the rest were 
wet; and though by drying we were able to save the pow- 
der, all the loose packages of which were in this boat, yet 
wc lost all the roots and other provisions, which were spoilt 
by the water." In order to diminish the loss as far as was 
in our power, we halted for the night on an island, and 
exposed everything to dry. 

On landing we found some split timber for houses, which 
the Indians had very securely covered with stone, and also 
a place where they had deposited their fish. We had hith- 
erto abstained scrupulously from taking anything belonging 
to the Indians, but on this occasion we were compelled to 
depart from this rule ; and, as there was no other timber 
to be found in any direction for firewood, and no owner 
appeared from whom it could be purchased, we used a part 
of these split planks, bearing in mind our obligation to repay 
the proprietor whenever we should discover him. The only 
game wc observed was geese and ducks; of the latter we 
killed some, including a few blue-winged teal [Qucrqucdula 
discors]. Our journey was 15 miles in length. 

October i^tk. The morning was fair. Being obliged to 
remain for the purpose of drying the baggage, we sent out 
the hunters to the plains ; they returned at ten o'clock, 
(/. 8) without having seen even the tracks of any large 
game, but brought in three geese and two ducks. The 
plains are waving, and as we walked in them we could plainly 
discover a range of mountains bearing southeast and north* 
west, becoming higher as they advanced toward the north, 
the nearest point bearing south about 60 miles from us. 
Our stores being sufficiently dry to be reloaded, and as we 
shall be obliged to stop for the purpose of making some 
celestial obser\'ations at the mouth of the river, which can- 
not be at a great distance, we concluded to embark and 

'" " Monday x^th. About I o'clock a canoe hit a rock, end put of her sunk, 

and a autober ol ibe things floated out. With the Assistance of the other canoes 
all the men got ufc to shore ; but the ba^age was wel, and some articles were 
lost." Gass, p. 14S. (Pinc-tree rapids, 30 m. below Palouse river.) 
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complete the drying at that place ; we therefore set out at 
two o'clock. 

For the first four miles we passed three islands, at the 
lower points of which were the same number of rapids, 
besides a fourth at a distance from them. During the next 
ten miles we passed eight islands and three more rapids, 
and reached a point of rocks on the left side. The islands 
were of various sizes, but were all composed of round stone 
and sand ; the rapids were in many places difficult and 
dangerous to pass. About this place the country becomes 
lower than usual, the ground over the river not being higher 
than 90 or 100 feet, and extending back into a waving plain." 
Soon after leaving this point of rocks we entered a narrow 
channel formed by the projecting cliffs of the bank, which 
rise nearly perpendicularly from the water. The river U not, 
however, rapid, but gentle and smooth during its confine- 
ment, which lasts for three miles, when it falls, or rather 
widens, into a kind of basin nearly round, without any per- 
ceptible current. After passing through this basin we were 
joined by the three Indians who had piloted us through the 
rapids since wc left the forks, and who, in company with our 
two chiefs, had gone before us. They had now halted here to 
warn us of a dangerous [Fish-hook] rapid, which begins at the 
lower point of the basin. As the day was too far spent to 
descend it, wc determined to examine before we attempted it. 

We therefore landed near an island at the head of the 
rapid, and studied particularly all its narrow and difficult 
{p. p) parts. The spot where we landed was an old fishing, 
establishment, of which there yet remained the timbers of a 
house carefully raised on scaffolds to protect them against 
the spring tide. Not being able to procure any other fuel, 
and the night being cold, we were again obliged to use the 
property of the Indians, who still remain in the plains hunt- 

" The geoenl eUvAtioQ of the dit couotir an both sides of the river along 
here is only 1,000 Teei or t little more above sea-level, and the immediate valley 
of the river is less than this, by the amount noted in the text. To-day, Jim Ford's 
and other islands passed ; then the cafton, and camp on Rattlesnake flats, above 
Fish-hook rapids. 
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ing antelope. Our progress was only 20 miles, in conse- 
quence of the difficulty of passing the rapids. Our game 
consisted of two teal. 

October i6th. Having examined these rapids, which we 
found more difficult than the report of the Indians had in- 
duced us to believe, wc set out early; and putting our 
Indian guide in front, our smallest canoe next, and the rest 
in succession, began the descent. The passage proved to be 
vcr>- disagreeable, as there is a continuation of shoals extend- 
ing from bank to bank for the distance of three miles, dur- 
ing which the channel is narrow, crooked, and obstructed by 
large rocks in every direction, so as to require great dexterity 
to avoid being dashed on them. We got through the rapids 
with no injury to any of the boats except the hindmost, 
which ran on a rock ; but by the assistance of the other 
boats and of the Indians, who were very alert, she escaped, 
though the baggage she contained was wet. Within three 
miles after leaving this rapid we passed three small islands, 
on one of which were the parts of a house put on scaffolds, 
as usual. We soon after came to a rapid at the lower 
extremity of three small islands, and a second at the distance 
of i ^ miles below them ; reaching, six miles below the great 
rapid, a point of rocks at a rapid opposite the upper point of 
a small island on the left. Three miles further is another 
rapid; and two miles beyond this a very bad [Five-mile] 
rapid, or rather a fall of the river. This, on examination, 
proved so difficult to pass, that we thought it impmdent to 
attempt, and therefore unloaded the canoes and made a port- 
age of three-quarters of a mile. This rapid, which is of 
about the same extent, is much broken by rocks and shoals, 
{p. id) and has a small island in it on the right side. 

After crossing by land we halted for dinner, and whilst we 
were eating were visited by five Indians, who came up the 
river on foot in great haste. We received them kindly, 
smoked with them, and gave them a piece of tobacco to 
smoke with their tribe. On receiving the present they set 
out to return, and continued running as fast as they could 
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while they remained in sight. Their curiosity had been 
excited by the accounts of our two chiefs, who had gone on 
in order to apprise the tribes of our approach and of our 
friendly disposition toward them. After dinner we reloaded 
the canoes and proceeded. We soon passed a rapid opposite 
the upper point of a sandy island on the left, which has a 
smaller island near it. At three miles is a gravelly bar in 
the river; four miles beyond this the Kimooenim" empties 
into the Columbia, and at its mouth has an island just 
below a small rapid. 

We halted above the point of junction, on the Kimooenim, 
to confer with the Indians, who had collected in great num- 
bers to receive us. On landing we were met by our two 
chiefs, to whose good offices we were indebted for this recep- 
tion, and also the two Indians who had passed us a few days 
since on horseback ; one of whom appeared to be a man of 
influence, and harangued the Indians on our arrival. After 
smoking with the Indians, we formed a camp at the point 
where the two rivers unite, near to which we found some 
driftwood, and were supplied by our two old chiefs with the 
stalks of willows and some small bushes for fuel. 

We had scarcely fixed the camp and got the fires pre- 
pared, when a chief came from the Indian camp about a 
quarter of a mile up the Columbia, at the head of nearly 200 

"That is, of courst, the Snake itseU ; 5cc note *" p. bit. The double 
employ of the name Kimooenim. for the Snake river and for one of its smalt 
tributaries (see note, Oct. 13th), is confusing. Perhaps the di<itinclion in the 
explorers' mimis was Kimooenim ritvr and Kimooenim trefi, tlic latter l«:ing 
the phmse used by them Oct. 13th. More prolwibly. however, it was an ediloriil 
o\'crkight to allow Kimooenim to appear in print anywhere as a name of the 
Snake or Levis' river. Clark H 15, 23. 24 enu« Kimooenim wiih core And 
over-writes " Lewis's " in very bold letters. The name Kimooenim being 
thiu Kt aside from Snake river, the matter of Lewis* nver was clinched, as it 
were, by calling anotlicr stream Kimooenim. We shoulil expect &ome sign of 
feeling at this moment, when the long-sought Columbia is first actually reached ; 
but Clurk II 13 it unmo\'ed : " After getting safety over the rapid and havetag 
(aVen Dinner set out and proceeded on seven miles to the junction of this river 
snd the Columbia which joins from the N.W. passed a rapid two hlands and a 
gravelcy bare [gravelly bar] and imediately [camped] in the mouth [of a] rapid 
above an Island." Goss views the Columbia with equal simplicity of sutemeoi. 
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men. They formed a regular procession, keeping time to 
the noise, rather the music of their drums, which they 
accompanied with their voices. As they advanced they 
formed a semicircle around us, and continued singing for 
some time. We then smoked with them all and communi- 
cated, as well as we could by signs, our friendly intentions 
toward all (/, //) nations, and our joy at finding ourselves 
surrounded by our children. We then proceeded to dis- 
tribute presents to them, giving the principal chief a large 
medal, a shirt, and handkerchief ; to the second chief a medal 
of smaller size; and to a third chief, who came down from 
some of the upper villages, a small medal and a handker- 
chief. This ceremony being concluded, they left us; but in 
the course of the afternoon several of them returned, and 
remained with us till a late hour. After they had dispersed 
we proceeded to purchase provisions, and were enabled to 
collect seven dogs, to which some of the Indians added small 
presents of fish, and one of them gave us 20 pounds of fat 
dned horse-flesli. 

October xyth. The day being fair wc were occupied in 
making the necessary observations for determining our lon- 
gitude, and obtained a meridian altitude, from which it 
appeared that we were in latitude 46" 15' 13" 9'"." We also 
measured the two rivers by angles, and found that at the 
junction the Columbia is 960 yards wide, and Lewis' [Snake: 
see fiote, Oct. loth] river 575 ; but soon after they unite the 
former widens to the space of from one to three miles, includ- 
ing the islands." From the point of junction the country is 

" A dose observation, but little too far south. The lonf^tude iig^ W., or t 
trifle more. In the angle of jiinction of the Snake with the Columbia is Aios- 
worth.aad near tliis Pasco, Wasli., where the North Pacific meets the Oregon rail- 
way — the latter crossing Snake river to make the junction, the former croising 
the Columbia to run on west and northwest in Washin(>ton. Three counties 
come together here — ^Kranlclin, Wollawalla, and Yakima. The north (right) bank 
of the Snake, and the north (left) bank of the Columbia, are in Franklin Co. 
Some ten miles direct above tlic confluence of ihc riven the Yakima comes into 
the Columbia from Che west, and for a considerable distance the N. P. R. R. 
follows the course of the Yakima. 

"With hit usual sagacity, Gass (p. 151} makes a remaik about the important 
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a continued plain, low near the water, from which it rises 
gradually, and the only elevation to be seen is a range of 
high country running from northeast to southwest, where it 
joins a range of mountains from the southwest, and is on the 
opposite side about two miles from the Columbia. There is 
on this plain no tree, and scarcely any shrubs, except a few 
willow-bushes ; even of smaller plants there is not much 
more than the prickly-pear, which is in great abundance, and 
is even more thorny and troublesome than any we have yet 
seen. During this time the principal chief came down with 
several of his warriors, and smoked with us. We were also 
visited by several men and women, who offered dogs and fish 
for sale ; but as the fish was out of season, and at present 
(/. rj) abundant in the river, we contented ourselves with 
purchasing all the dogs we could obtain. 

The nation among which we now are call themselves 
Sokulks; with them are united a few of another nation, who 
reside on a western branch which empties into the Columbia 
a few miles above the mouth of the latter river, and whose 
name is Chimnapum [Chimnahpum, or Cuimnapum]. The 
languages of these two nations," of each of which we obtained 
a vocabularj', differ but little from each other, or from that 
of the Chopunnish who inhabit the Kooskooskee and Lewis' 
river. In their dress and general appearance they also 
much resemble those nations; the men wearing a robe of 
deer- or antelope-skin, under which a few of them have a short 

matter of " Lewis'river" already explained, as finally determined by our anthore, 
After remarking that "the small ri^'er. which wc called Flathead and afterwanls 
Clarke's river, is a branch of the Great Columbia, and mnning a northwest 
course, falls into it a considerable dislwice above this place; we therefore never 
passed the mouth of that ri'^er." he continues; "The Columbia ifi here 860 
yuds wide, and the Ki-raooHMsncm {^eaUid Lewis's rivtrfrom itsjunttion vnfh th* 
XM»'kooa-Jte) 475 yards," i. e., the name now extends to the mouth of the Snake. 
He makes each measurement lOO yards less than Lewis and Ctark do. 

** Agreeably with this indication of their tingui^tic affinities, these two nations 
are referable to the Shahaptian family. On Clark 'i map the Sokulks, 3,000 
■ouU, arc located on the Columbia itwlf, considerably north of the entrance of 
the Snake. On this map the " Chimnahpuns, " 3.O00 souls, are marked oa the 
" Tapetete " river, 1. /., on the Yakima. 
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leathern shirt. The most striking difference between them is 
among the females, the Sokulk women being more inclined 
to corpulency than any we have yet seen ; their stature is 
low, their faces are broad, and their heads flattened in such 
a manner that the forehead is in a straight line from the nose 
to the crown of the head ; their eyes are of a dirty sable, 
their hair is coarse and black, and braided as above without 
ornament of any kind. Instead of wearing, as do the Cho- 
punnish, long leathern shirts highly decorated with beads and 
shells, the Sokulk females have no other covering but a truss 
or piece of leather tied round the hips and then drawn tight 
between the legs. The ornaments usually worn by both 
sexes are large blue or white beads, either pendant from 
their ears, or around the neck, wrists, and arms; they have, 
likewise, bracelets of brass, copper, and horn, and some 
trinkets of shells, fish-bones, and curious feathers. The 
houses of the Sokulks are made of large mats of rushes, and 
afe generally of square or oblong form, varying in length 
from 15 to 60 feet, and supported in the inside by poles or 
forks about six feet high ; the top is covered with mats, 
leaving a space of 12 or 15 inches the whole length of the 
house, for the purpose of admitting the light and suffering 
the smoke to pass through ; the roof is nearly flat, which 
seems to indicate (/. /?) that rains are not common in this 
open country ; the house is not divided into apartments, the 
fire being in the middle of the large room, immediately under 
the hole in the roof ; the rooms are ornamented with their 
nets, gigs, and other fishing-tackle, as well as the bow for 
each inhabitant, and a large quiver of arrows, which are 
headed with flints. 

The Sokulks seem to be of mjld and peaceable disposi- 
tion, and live in a stale of comparative happiness. The 
men, like those on the Kimooenim [Lewis' river], are said to 
content themselves with a single wife, with whom we observe 
the husband shares the labors of procuring subsistence much 
more than is usual among savages. What may be consid- 
ered as an unequivocal proof of their good disposition is the 
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p-eat respect which is shown to old age. Among other 
marks of it, we observed in one of the houses an old woman 
perfectly blind, who wc were informed had lived more than 
a hundred winters. In this state of decrepitude, she occu- 
pied the best position in the house, seemed to be treated 
with great kindness, and whatever she said was listened to 
with much attention. They are by no means intrusive, and 
as their fisheries supply them with a competent, if not an 
abundant subsistence, althouj^h they receive thankfully what- 
ever we choose to give, they do not importune us by beg- 
ging. Fish is their chief food, except roots and casual sup- 
plies of antelope, which latter, to those who have only bows 
and arrows, must be very scanty. This diet may be the 
direct or the remote cause of the chief disorder which pre- 
vails among them, as well as among the Flatheads on the 
Kooskooskee and Lewis' rivers. With all these Indians a 
bad soreness of the eyes is a very common disorder, which 
is suffered to ripen by neglect, till many are deprived of one 
of their eyes, and some have totally lost the use of both. 
This dreadful calamity may reasonably, we think, be 
imputed to the constant reflection of the sun on the waters, 
where they arc constantly {p. 14) fishing in the spring, sum- 
mer, and fall, and during the rest of the year on the snows of 
a country which affords no object to relieve the sight. 

Among the Sokulks, indeed among all the tribes whose 
chief subsistence is fish, wc have observed that bad teeth are 
very general ; some have the teeth, particularly those of the 
upper jaw. worn down to the gums, and many of both sexes, 
even of middle age, have lost them almost entirely. This 
decay of the teeth is a circumstance very unusual among 
Indians, either of the mountains or the plains, and seems 
peculiar to the inhabitants of the Columbia. We cannot 
avoid regarding as one principal cause of it the manner in 
which they eat their food. The roots are swallowed as they 
are dug from the ground, frequently covered with a gritty 
sand ; so little idea have they that this is offensive, that all 
the roots they offer us for sale are in the same condition. 
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A second principal cause may be their great use of dried 
salmon, the bad effects of which arc most probably increased 
by their mode of using it, which is simply to warm and then 
swallow the rind, scales, and Hesh without any preparation. 
The Sokulks possess but few horses, the greater part of their 
labors being performed in canoes. Their amusements are 
similar to those of tlie Missouri Indians. 

In the course of the day Captain Clark, in a small canoe 
with two men, ascended the Columbia. At the distance of 
five miles he passed an island in the middle of the river, at 
the head of which is a small and not dangerous rapid. On 
the left bank of the river opposite this river is a fishing- 
place, consisting of three mat-houses. Here were great 
quantities of salmon drying on scaffolds; and indeed from 
the mouth of the river upward he saw immense numbers of 
dead salmon strewed along the shore or floating on the sur- 
face of the water, which is so clear that the salmon may be 
seen swimming in the water at the depth of 15 or 20 feet. 
The Indians, who had collected on the banks {p. I'j) to view 
him, now joined him in 18 canoes, and accompanied him up 
the river. A mile above the rapids he came to the lower 
point of an island where the course of the river, which had 
been from its mouth [confluence with Lewis' river] N. 83*' 
W., became due west. He proceeded in that direction, till, 
observing three houses of mats at a short distance, he landed 
to visit them. 

On entering one of the houses he found it crowded with 
men, women, and children, who immediately provided a mat 
for him to sit on, and one of the party undertook to prepare 
something to eat. He began by bringing in a piece of pine- 
wood that had drifted down the river, which he split into 
small pieces with a wedge made of elk-horn, by means of a 
mallet of stone curiously carved. The pieces were then laid 
on the fire, and several round stones placed upon them. 
One of the squaws now brought a bucket of water, in which 
was a large salmon about half dried ; and as the stones 
became heated, they were put into the bucket till the 
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salmon was sufficiently boiled For use. It was then taken 
out» put on a platter of rushes neatly made, and laid before 
Captain Clark ; another was boiled for each of his men. 
During these preparations he smoked with those about him 
who would accept of tobacco ; but very few were desirous of- 
smoking, a custom which is not general among them, and 
chiefly used as a matter of form in great ceremonies. 

After eating the fish, which was of an excellent flavor. 
Captain Clark set out and, at the distance of four miles from 
the last island, came to the lower point of another near the 
left shore, where he halted at two lai^e mat-houses. Here, 
as at the three houses below, the inhabitants were occupied 
in splitting and drj'ing salmon. The multitudes of this fish 
are almost inconceivable. The water is so clear that they 
can readily be seen at the depth of 15 or 20 feet; but at this 
season they float in such quantities down the stream, and are 
drifted ashore, that the Indians have only to collect, split» 
and dry them on the scaffolds. Where they procure the 
{p. 16) timber of which these scaffolds are composed he could 
not learn ; but as there is nothing but willow-bushes to be 
seen for a great distance from this place, it rendered very 
probable what the Indians assured him by signs, that they 
often used dried fish as fuel for the common occasions of 
cooking. 

From this island they showed him the entrance of the 
western branch of the Columbia, called the Tapteal/* which. 
as far as could be seen, bears nearly west and empties about 
eight miles above into the Columbia, the general course of 
which is northwest. Toward the southwest a range of high- 
land runs parallel to the river, at the distance of two miles 

" Elsewhere printed Tapieel and Tapieet ; on CUrk's map Tapeieie ; in Clark 
H 33 Tflpe-tctl, anil 33 Ta-pc-tctt, wiUi a colored sketch map locating various 
tribes o» \h\% river, the ColumbiA, Lewis', and Ihc Koo^kooakce. This is the 
Vakimaor Vakaina river, heading by numerous afBucnts in the Cascade range of 
Washington, and flowing In a general southeast course to its confluence with the 
Columbia in Yakima Co. The N. P. R. R. folluws up this river, approximately, 
toward points on Puget's Sound. Two islands in the Columbia, possibly corre- 
sponding to the two of the text, are now called Glover and Beckwith. 
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on the left ; while on the right the country is low and cov. 
ered with prickly-pear, and a weed or plant two or three 
feet high, resembling whin. Eastward is a range of [the 
Blue] mountains, 50 or 60 miles distant, which bears north 
and south ; but neither in the low grounds nor in tlie high- 
lands is any timber to be seen. 

The evening coming on, he determined not to proceed 
further than the island, and therefore returned to camp, 
accompanied by three canoes, which contained 20 Indians. 
In the course of his excursion he shot several grouse and 
ducks, and received some presents of fish, for which he gave 
in return small pieces of ribbon. He also killed a prairie- 
cock, an animal of the pheasant kind, but about the size of 
a small turkey. It measured from the beak to the end of 
the toe 30^:4 inches, from the extremity of the wings 42 
inches, and the feathers of the tail were 1 3 inches long. This 
bird we have seen nowhere except on this river. Its chief 
food is grasshoppers, and the seed of the wild plant which is 
peculiar to this river and the upper parts of the Missouri." 

The men availed themselves of this day's rest to mend 
their clothes, dress skins, and put their arms in complete 
order — an object always of primary concern, but particularly 
at a moment when we are surrounded by so many strangers. 

(A ^7) October \%th. We were visited this morning by 
several canoes of Indians, who joined those already with us, 
and soon opened a numerous council. We informed them, 
as we had done all the other Indian nations, of our friendship 
for them, and of our desire to promote peace among all our 
red children in this counlr>'. This was conveyed by signs 
through the means of our two chiefs, and seemed to be per- 
fectly understood. We then made a second chief, and gave 
to all the chiefs a string of wampum, in remembrance of 
what we had said. During the conference four men came in 
a canoe from a large camp on an island about eight miles 

" This bird is ihc soge-^rouse. Ctntrffcercus urofhatianut, already repeatedly 
noticed. In saying they have not seen it any^vhcre except on this river, the 
exploren may be understood ai excluding the rest of the country in this vidnlty. 
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below, but after staying a few minutes returned without say- 
ing a word to us. We now procured from the principal chief 
and one of the Cuimnapum [Chimnapum] nation a sketch of 
the Columbia, and the tribes of his nation living along its 
banks and those of the Tapteet [or Tapteal]. They drew it 
with a piece of coal on a robe ; and afterward transferred to 
paper [being now on Clark H 33], it exhibited a valuable 
specimen of Indian delineation. 

Having completed the purposes of our stay, we now began 
to lay in our stores. Fish being out of season, we purchased 
forty dogs, for which we gave small articles, such as bells, 
thimbles, knitting-needles, brass wire, and a few beads, an 
exchange with which they all seemed perfectly satisfied. 
These dogs, with six prairie-cocks killed this morning, 
formed a plentiful supply for the present. \Vc here left our 
guide and the two young men who had accompanied him, 
two of the three being unwilling to go any further, and the 
third being of no use, as he was not acquainted with the 
river below. We therefore took no Indians but our two 
chiefs, and resumed our journey in the presence of many 
of the Sokulks, who came to witness our departure. The 
morning was cool and fair, and the wind from the southeast. 

Soon after proceeding, we passed the island in the mouth 
of Lewis* [Snake] river, and at eight miles reached a larger 
island, which extends three {/>. iS) miles in length. On 
going down by this island there is another on the right, 
which commences about the middle of it and continues for 
3>4 miles. While they continue parallel to each other, they 
occasion a rapid near the lower extremity of the first island, 
opposite which on the second island are nine lodges built of 
mats, intended for the accommodation of the fishermen, of 
whom we saw great numbers, and vast quantities of dried 
fish on their scaffolds. 

On reaching the lower point of the island, we landed to 
examine a bad [Homly] rapid, and then undertook the pass> 
age, which is very difficult, as the channel lies between two 
small islands, with two others still smaller near the left side of 
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the river. Here were two Indian houses, the inhabitants of 
which were as usual drying 6sh. We passed the rapid with- 
out injury, and \4)4 miles from the mouth of Lewis* river 
came to an island near the right shore, on which were two 
other houses of Indians, pursuing the customary occupation. 
At I yi miles beyond this place is the mouth of a small brook'", 
under a high hill on the left. It seems to run during its 
whole course through the high country, which begins at this 
place and rises to the height of 200 feet, forming cliffs of 
rugged black rocks which project a considerable distance 
into the river. Here we observed a mountain to the S.W., the 
form of which is conical, and its top covered with snow. We 
followed the river as it entered these high lands, and at the 
distance of two miles reached three islands, one on each side 
of tlie river, and a third in the middle, on which were two 
houses, where the Indians were drying fish opposite a small 
rapid. Near these a fourth island begins, close to the right 
shore, where were nine lodges of Indians, all employed with 
their fish. As we passed they called to us to land ; but as 
night was coming on, and there was no appearance of wood 
in the neighborhood, wc went on about a (/. ig) mile further, 
till, observing a log that had drifted down the river, we 
landed near it on the left side, and formed our camp" under 
a high hill, having made 20 miles to-day. 

Directly opposite us were five houses of Indians, who were 
drving fish on the same island where wc had passed the nine 
lodges, and on the other side of the river we saw a number 

" " At the comenccment of this high Countrey on Lard Side a small rivcrlel 
falls in which appears to [have] pa5i«d under ihc high country in its whole cose 
[course]. Saw a mountain bearing S.W. conocal form covered with Snow," 
Clark H 35. This river is the Wallawalta, to be more particularly noted on our 
return trip, April S^th, iSo6 ; Wallula at its mouth. The mountain isMt. Hood. 

'* Iud(>iiig by the mileage, this camp in on or barely over Ibe border of Wash- 
ington — if past 46' N., it is in Oregon. Thi« paiallel of laiitydc bounds the 
two Suics westward to the nieridiao of nq° W., whence lo the Pacific they are 
separated by the Columbia river. To-day's voyage ha« been nearly ftoulh ; the 
Columbia crosses the intersection of 49" N. with 119^ W,; and from this point 
the Kxpcdition wilt have Washington uu the right uc north, and Oregon on the 
left or south. 
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of horses feeding. Soon after landing we were informed by 
our chief that the lai^e camp of nine houses belonged to the 
first chief of all the tribes in this quarter, and that he- had 
called to request us to land and pass the night with him, as 
he had plenty of wood for us. This intelligence would have 
been very acceptable if it had been explained sooner, for we 
were obliged to use dried willows for fuel to cook with, not 
being able to bum the drift-log which had tempted us to 
land. We now sent the two chiefs along the left side of the 
river to invite the great chief down to spend the night with 
us. He came at a late hour, accompanied by 20 men, bring- 
ing a basket of mashed berries, which he left as a present for 
us, and formed a camp at a short distance from us. The 
next morning, 

Saturday, October 19///, the great chief, with t\vo of his 
inferior chiefs and a third belonging to a band on the 
river below, made us a visit at a very early hour. The first 
of these was called YcUcppit [or Yellept' : sec April 26th, 
beyond] — a handsome, well-proportioned man, about 5 feet 
8 inches high, and 35 years of age, with a bold and dignified 
countenance ; the rest were not distinguished in their appear- 
ance. We smoked with them, and after making a speech, 
gave a medal, a handkerchief, and a string of wampum to 
Yellcppit, but a string of wampum only to the inferior chiefs. 
He requested us to remain till the middle of the day, in 
order that all his nation might come and see us ; but we 
excused ourselves by telling him that on our return we would 
spend two or three days with him. This conference detained 
us till nine o'clock, by which time great numbers of the Indi- 
ans had come down to visit us. On (/. 20) leaving them we 
went on for eight miles, when we came to an island near the 
left shore, which continued six miles in length. At its lower 
extremity is a small island on which are five houses, at pres 
ent vacant, though the scaffolds of fish are as usual abundant. 
A short distance below are two more islands, one of them 
near the middle of the river. On this there were seven 
houses, but as soon as the Indians, who were drying fish, saw 
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US, they fled to their houses, and not one of them appeared 
till we had passed; when they came out in greater numbers 
than is usual for houses of that size, which induced us to 
think that the inhabitants of the five lodges had been 
alarmed at our approach and taken refuge with them. \Vc 
were very desirous of landing in order to relieve their appre- 
hensions, but as there was a bad rapid along the island all 
our care was necessary to prevent injury to the canoes. At 
the foot of this rapid is a rock on the left shore, which is 14 
miles from our camp of last night and resembles a hat in 
shape. 

Four miles beyond this island wc came to a rapid, from 
the appearance of which it was judged prudent to examine 
it. After landing for that purpose on the left side we began 
to enter the channel, which is close under the opposite 
shore. It is a very dangerous rapid, strewed with high 
rocks and rocky islands, and in many places obstructed by 
shoals, over which the canoes had to be hauled, so that we 
were more than two hours in passing through the rapids, 
which extend for the same number of miles. The rapid has 
several small islands, and banks of muscteshells" are spread 
along the river in several places. 

In order to lighten the boats Captain Clark, with the two 
chiefs, the interpreter and his wife, had walked across the 
low grounds on the left to the foot of the rapids. On the 
way Captain Clark ascended a cliff about 20O feet above the 
water, from which he saw that the country on both sides of 
the river, immediately from Its cliffs, was low and spread 
into a level plain^ extending (/. .?/) for a great distance on 
all sides. To the west, at the distance of about igo miles, is 
a very high mountain covered with snow, which from its 
direction and appearance he supposed to be Mount St. 
Helens," laid down by Vancouver as visible from the mouth 



** Whence cmlled Mascleshell rapid, in the Summory Statement ; now known 
fts YumatiUa nipidi*. These mussels arc specie* of frcslt-waier l^nianidit. 

*' No doubt cotreclly identified. Mt. St. Helen, Helen's, Helens, or Heleoa. 
it one of the three highe?.! peaks of the Cascade range north of the Columbia, in 
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of the Columbia, There is also another mountain [Mt, 
Hood] of a conical form, whose top is covered with snow, in 
a southwest direction. 

As Captain Clark arrived at the lower end of the rapid 
before any, except one of the small canoes, he sat down on 
a rock to wait for them; and seeing a crane fly across the 
river, shot it, and it fell near him. Several Indians had been 
before this passing on the opposite side toward the rapids, 
and "ome few who had been nearly in front of him. being 
alarmed either at his appearance or the report of the gun, 
fled to their houses. Captain Clark was afraid that these 
people had not yet heard that white men were coming; 
therefore, in order to allay their uneasiness before the whole 
party should arrive, he got into the small canoe with three 
men [Drewyer and J. and R. Fields], rowed over toward the 
houses, and while crossing shot a duck, which fell into the 
water. As he approached, no person was to be seen except 
three men in the plains, and they too fled as he came near 
the shore. He landed before five houses close to each other, 
but no one appeared, and the doors, which were of mat, 
were closed. He went toward one of them with a pipe in 
his hand, and pushing aside the mat, entered the lodge, 
where he found 32 persons, chiefly men and women, with a 
few children, all in the greatest consternation: some hang- 
ing down their heads, others cr>Mng and wringing their 
hands. He went up to them all and shook hands with them 
in the most friendly manner; but their apprehensions, which 
had for a moment subsided, revived on his taking out a 
burning-glass, as tliere was no roof to the house, and light- 
ing his pipe. He then offered it to some of the menrdistrib- 
uted among the women and children some small trinkets 
which he carried about him, and gradually restored some 



Cowlitz Co. , Wash. ; mltitude given as 9,750 feel. Eut or this peak is Mt. Aduns, 
in Vakinu coantf. and north of them l>oth in Ml. Kanier. Kiinier, or Kcgnier. 
These peaks are about halfway from where the Expedition now is to the aea* 
coast. Nearly due south of them, across the Colombia and therefore in Oregon, 
the Cascade range prewnts the bold peaks, Mts. Hood and Jefferson. 
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tranquil- (/. 22) lity among them. He then left this house, 
and directing each of the men to go into a house, went him- 
self to a second. Here he found tlie inhabitants more 
terrified than those he had first seen ; but he succeeded in 
pacifying them, and then visited the other houses, where 
the men had been equally successful." 

After leaving the houses he went out to sit on a rock, 
and beckoned to some of the men to come and smoke with 
him ; but none of them ventured to join him till the canoes 
arrived with the two chiefs, who immediately explained our 
pacific intentions toward them. Soon afterward the inter- 
preter's wife landed, and her presence dissipated all doubts 
of our being well-disposed, since in this country no woman 
ever accompanies a war-party. They therefore all came out 
and seemed perfectly reconciled ; nor could we indeed blame 
them for their terrors, which were perfectly natural. They 
told the two chiefs that they knew we were not men, for 
they had seen us fall from the clouds. In fact, unperccivcd 
by them, Captain Clark had shot the white crane, which 
they had seen fall just before he appeared to their eyes; the 
duck which he had killed also fell close by him, and as there 
were a few clouds flying over at the moment, they connected 
the fall of the birds with his sudden appearance, and believed 
that he had himself dropped from the clouds ; the noise of 
the rifle, which they had never heard before, being consid- 
ered merely as the sound to announce so extraordinary an 
event. This belief was strengthened when, on entering the 
room, he brought down fire from heaven by means of his 
burning-glass. We soon convinced them satisfactorily that 
we were only mortals, and after one of our chiefs had 
explained our histor>' and objects, we all smoked together 
in great harmony. These people do not speak precisely the 
same language as the Indians above, but understand them 
in conversation. In a short time we were joined by many 

** •' I then entered the third 4th & fifth Lodge which T found somewhat possi- 
fied. the three men Drewer Jo. & R. Fields, havcing ubccd cvcrey means in 
their power," eti:., Clu-k H 40. 
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of the inhabitants from below, several of them on horse- 
back : all were pleased to sec us, and to exchange their fish 
and berries for a few trinkets. 

{fi. zj) We remained here to dine, and then proceeded. 
At half a mile the hilly country on the right side of the 
river ceased: at 11 miles we found a small rapid, and a 
mile further came to a small island on the left, where there 
were some willows. Since we left the five lodges we [have] 
passed 20 more, dispersed along the river at different parts 
of the valley on the right ; but as they were now apprised 
of our coming, they showed no signs of alarm. On leaving 
the island, we passed three miles further along a country 
which is low on both sides of the river, and camped " 
under some willow-trces, on the left, having made 36 miles 
to-day. 

Immediately opposite us is an island close to the left 
shore, and another in the middle of the river, on which are 
24 houses of Indians, all engaged in drying fish. We had 
scarcely landed before about a hundred of them came over 
in their boats to visit us, bringing with them a present of 
some wood, which was very acceptable. We received them 
in as kind a manner as we could, smoked with all of them, 
and gave the principal chief a string of wampum ; but the 
highest satisfaction they enjoyed was the music of two of 
ourviolins [Cruzatte's and Gibson's], with which they seemed 
much delighted. They remained all night at our fires. 
This tribe is a branch of the nation called Pishquitpaws," 
and can raise about 350 men. In dress they resemble the 
Indians near the forks of the Columbia, except that their 
robes are smaller, and do not reach lower than the waist ; 
indeed, three-fourths of them have scarcely any robes at all. 

■•In Oregon, in Umatilla Co., or «omewh« over the border of the lately 
establidicd Morruw Co. Camp is six or seven miles below the mouth of 
Umatilla river (which ha« been passed nnnoticedK as we see by comparing Apr. 
26th, beyond. See p. 96^, and note ", p. 970, 

** Or Pi<ihiiuitpah&, Clark's map, " 2.600 souls"; Pisdiquitpa'n, Clark H 43. 
This is the same as FiKhijuovr, one of the many (mure than 60) tribes of the 
greatly subdivided Solishon family. See note **, p. 973, 
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The dress of the females is equally scanty ; for they wear 
only a small piece of a robe which covers their shoulders 
and neck, and reaches down the back to the waist, where 
it is attached by a piece of leather tied tight around the 
body; their breasts, which arc thus exposed to view, are 
large, ill-shaped, and suffered to hang down very low: their 
cheek-bones are high, their heads flattened, and their persons 
in general adorned with scarcely any ornaments. Both 
sexes are employed in curing fish, of which they have great 
quantities on their scaffolds. 

(p. 24) Sunday, October 20th. The morning was cool, the 
wind from the southwest. Our appearance had excited the 
curiosity of the neighborhood so much that before we set 
out about 300 Indians had collected to sec us; and as we 
were desirous of conciliating their friendship, wc remained 
to smoke and confer with them till breakfast. We then took 
our repast, which consisted wholly of dog-flesh, and pro- 
ceeded. We passed three vacant houses near our camp, 
and at six miles reached the head of a rapid, on descending 
which we soon came to another, very difficult and danger- 
ous. It is formed by a chain of large black rocks, stretching 
from the right side of the river, and, with several small islands 
on the icft, nearly chokes the channel of the river. To this 
place we gave the name of the Pelican mpid, from seeing a 
number of [white] pelicans and black cormorants about it." 
Just below it is a small island near the right shore, where arc 
four houses of Indians, all busy in drying fish. At 16 miles 
from our camp we reached a bend to the left, opposite a 
large island, and at one o'clock halted for dinner on the 
lower point of an island on the right side of the channeL 
Close to this was a larger island on the same side, and on 
the left bank of the river a small one, a little below. 

We landed near some Indian huts, and counted on this 
cluster of three islands 17 of their houses filled with inhabit- 

" Time pelicans, like all those heretofore mentioned, are of the species 
PfUcanui erythrorhymhHi. The connorants caunot be specified, but were 
probably Phalacro<arax tHhphjts. 
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ants, resembling in every respect those higher up the river; 
they were busy in preparing fish. We purchased of them 
some dried fish, which were not good, and a few berries, on 
which we dined ; and then walked to the head of tht island 
for the purpose of examining a vault, which we had marked 
in coming along. 

This place, in which the dead are deposited, is a building 
about 60 feet long and 12 feet wide, formed by placing in 
the ground poles or forks six feet high, across which a long 
pole is extended the whole length of the structure; against 
this ridge-pole are placed broad boards and pieces of canoes, 
in a slanting direction, so as to form a shed. It stands east 
and west, and neither of the {p. 2S) extremities is closed. 
On entering the western end we observed a number of bodies 
wrapped carefully in leather robes, and arranged in rows on 
boards, which were then covered with a mat. This was the 
part destined for those who had recently died ; a little fur- 
ther on, bones half decayed were scattered about, and in the 
center of the building was a large pile of them heaped pro- 
miscuously on each other. At the eastern extremity was a 
mat, on which 21 skulls were placed in a circular form; the 
mode of interment being first to wrap the bodyin robes, then 
as it decays to throw the bones into the heap, and place the 
skulls together. From the different boards and pieces of 
canoes which form the vault were suspended, on the inside, 
fishiiig-ncts, baskets, wooden bowls, robes, skins, trenchers, 
and trinkets of various kinds, obviously intended as offerings 
of affection to deceased relatives. On the outside of the 
vault were the skeletons of several horses, and great quanti- 
ties of their bones were in the neighborhood, which induced 
us to believe that these animals were most probably sacri- 
ficed at the funeral rites of their masters. 

Having dined we proceeded past a small island, where 
were four huts of Indians, and at the lower extremity a bad 
rapid. Half a mile beyond this, at the distance of 24 [miles] 
from our camp, we came to the commencement of the high 
lands on the right, which are the first we have seen on that 
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side since near the Muscleshell rapids, leaving a valley 40 
miles in extent. Eight miles lower we passed a large island 
in the middle of the river, below which are 1 1 small islands, 
five on the right, the same number on the left, and one in the 
middle of the stream. A brook falls in on the right side^ 
and a small rivulet empties itself behind one of the islands. 
The country on the right consists of high and rugged hills ; 
the left is a low plain with no timber on either side, except 
a few small willow-bushes along the banks ; though a few 
miles after leaving these islands the country on the left 
rises to the same height with that opposite {p. 26) it, and 
becomes an undulating plain. Two miles after passing a 
small rapid we reached a point of high land in a bend toward 
the right, and camped" for the evening, after a journey of 42 
miles. The river has been about a quarter of a mile in width, 
with a current much more uniform than it was during the 
last two days. We killed two speckled " gulls, and several 
ducks of a delicious flavor. 

" In KlikiutCo., Wash., a muter of some 30 river-miles, by L. and C'scsti- 
mates, above the mouth of Lepage's or John Vay'i river ; but the narrative 
hardly enables U5 to speak with confidence on this point. Castle Rock., Ore., 
seems to have be«n passed after dinner. Below this come : Alder creek, right ; 
Willow creek. //// ,* Pine creek (Olive creek of Symnns). right ; Wood creek 
(Pine creek of S>inons), right. Wtllnw creek \s. the largest s.tream on the 
OregoQ side between the Yumatilla and John Day ; it falls tn at Willows, on 
the boundary belwecn Morrow and Gilliam counties. This is probably one o( 
the two streams raenlioned in the text, and Pine creek the other. If so. camp 
may be locaicd below the latter stream, and above Wood creek, at a point 
some ten miles above Owyhee rapids. The assigned mileages — 43 to-day and 
33 to-moTTOw— ^avor this adjustment of the actual distances between known 
points. 

" Therefore immature birds, but of what species it is useless to conjecture. 
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DOWN THE COLUMBIA TO TIDE-WATER. 

TIm pony nill vitit«d by ■»«»/ tndiint— Thcte hava clothing Iran ih« coiM — Th«y call the 
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hy the rock— The dangeraut place paiacd in Mfciy— Another had rapid tafely pa»»ed— 
Camp at a village of Kcheloott — QtuuttitiMof dr^ poundad (Uh— fu«t wooden houact Men 
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and described — Pakuge and portage of the chuie»— Indian boutet described -> A ppeannce 
vt the ladiana— The Capediiion appnnchcs tide-water, Nov. ui. 1805. 

VnVONDAY, October 2 1st, 1805. The morning was cool, 
*"•' and the wind from the southwest. At $J4 miles we 
passed a small island: 1*4 miles further, another in the 
middle of the river, which has some rapid water near its 
head; and opposite its lower extremity, eight cabins of 
Indians on the right .side. We landed near them to break- 
fast; but such is the scarcity of wood, that last evening we 
had not been able to collect anything except dry willows, 
not more than barely sufficient to cook our supper, and this 
morning we could not find enough even to prepare break- 
fast. The Indians received us with great kindness, and ex- 
amined everything they saw with much attention. In their 
appearance and employments, as well as in their language. 

Hi 
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they do not differ from those higher up the river. The dress 
is nearly the same ; that of the men consisting of nothing 
but a short robe of deer- or goat-skin ; while the women wear 
only a piece of dressed skin, falling from the neck so as to 
cover the front of the body as low as the waist, and a band- 
age tied round the body and passing between the legs, over 
which a short robe of deer- or antclope-skin is occasionally 
thrown. Here we saw two blankets of scarlet and one of 
{p. 28) blue cloth, and also a sailor's round jacket; but we 
obtained only a few pounded roots, and some fish, for which 
we of course paid them. Among other things we observed 
some acorns, the fruit of the white-oak [Qut-rcus garryana\ 
These they use as food either raw or roasted, and on inquiry 
informed us that they were procured from the Indians who 
live near the Great Falls. This place they designate by a 
name very commonly applied to it by the Indians and highly 
expressive, the word " Timm," ' which they pronounce so as 
to make it perfectly represent the sound of a distant cataract. 

After breakfast we resumed our journey, and in the course 
of three miles passed a rapid [Owyhee] where large rocks 
were strewed across the river, and at the head of which on 
the right shore were two huts of Indians. We stopped here 
for the purpose of examining it, as we always do when any 
danger is to be apprehended, and send round by land all 
those who cannot swim. Five [?] miles further is another 
[Rock Creek] rapid, formed by large rocks projecting from 
each side, above which were five huts of Indians on the right 
side, occupied, like those we had already seen, in drj'ing 
fish. One mile below this is the lower point of an island 
dose to the right side, opposite which on that shore are two 
Indian huts. 

On the left side of the river at this place arc immense 
piles of rocks, which seem to have slipped from the cliffs 

' According to Parker'sjoumal.thewordis" Turn." reduplicated" Tum-lum." 
and the same expression ik u<wd by the Indians to indicate the beatini; of the 
heart. The latter sounds differently to us, and is commonly indicated as to its 
pbon«Cic quality by different consonants, as " lub-tub," or " Iap4ap." 
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under which they lie; they continue till, spreading still fur- 
ther into the river* at the distance of a mile from the island 
they occasion a very dangerous rapid [Squally Hook] ; a 
little below which on the right side are 6ve huts. For many 
miles the river is now narrow and obstructed with very large 
rocks thrown into its channel ; the hills continue high and 
covered, as is very rarely the case, with a few low pine-trees 
on their tops. Between three and four miles below, the last 
rapid occurs a second [Indian], which is also difficult, and 
three miles below it is a small river, which seems to rise in 
the open plains to the southeast, and falls tn on the left. It 
is 40 yards wide at its mouth, but discharges only a small 
quantity of water (/.^p) at present. We gave it the name of 
Lepage's river, from [Baptistc] Lepage, one of our company. 
Near this little river [now known as the John Day'] and 
immediately below it, we had to encounter a new rapid. 
The river is crowded in every direction with lai^e rocks and 
small rocky islands ; the passage is crooked and difficult, and 
for two miles we were obliged to wind with great care along 
the narrow channels and between the huge rocks. At the 
end of this rapid are four huts of Indians on the right, and 
tAvo miles below five more huts on the same side. Here 
we landed and passed the night, after making 33 miles. 

The inhabitants of these huts explained to us that they were 
the relations of those who live at the Great Falls. They ap- 
pear to be of the same nation with those wc have seen above, 

* Jotin DuT, for whuin Uits river and thcM rapids were named, wa& a VirKiaian 
or KeDtttckUn bodcwoodsman, who joined Hunt's Astoria overland expedi- 
tion at his camp on the Missouri, at the mouth of the Nadawa. in the winter of 
i8ii-i3. He had then been for some yean on the Mts&ouri. in the employ of 
Mr. Crooks and other traders ; was 40 years old, 6 feet 3 inches tail, straight 
and sinewy, and a crack shot Btill, though he had lived fa&tand injured hiioKlf 
by his excesses. Like all the rest of thcM overland Astorians, he suffered ter* 
rible hardships and privations in the Snake river country, though he reached 
Asloria alive. On a trtoni trip up llie Columbia he went insane, and twice 
attempted suicide, in July, lSl3. They sent him back to Astoria with theossist- 
ance of some Indians, but his mind was gone and his constitution lihaltered. He 
died within a year. See the story of him in Irving's Astoria, especially at pp. 
138 and 360. (There is another Jcim Day river, near Point William.) 
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whom, indeed, they resemble in everything except that their 
language, though the same, has some words different. They 
all have pierced noses, and the men. when in full dress, wear 
a long tapering piece of shell or bead through the nose. 
These people did not, however, receive us with the same 
cordiality to which we have been accustomed. They were 
poor, but we were able to purchase from them some wood 
to make a fire for supper, though they have but little, which 
they say they bring from the Great Falls. The hills in this 
neighborhood are high and rugged; a few scattered trees, 
either small pine or scrubby white-oak, arc occasionally seen 
on them. From the last rapids we also observed the conical 
mountain [Mt. Hood] toward the southwest, which the Indi- 
ans say is not far to the [our] left of the Great Falls. From 
its vicinity to that place we called it the Timm or Falls 
mountain. The country through which we passed is fur- 
nished with several fine springs, which rise cither high up 
the sides of the hills, or else in the river meadows, and dis- 
charge into the Columbia, 

We could not help remarking that almost universally the 
fishing establishments of the Indians, both on the Columbia 
and the waters of Lewis' [Snake] river, are on the right bank. 
On inquir>' we were led to believe that the {/'•Jo) reason 
may be found in their fear of the Snake Indians ; between 
whom and themselves, considering the warlike temper of 
thai people, and the peaceful habits of the river tribes, it is 
very natural that the latter should be anxious to interpose 
so good a barrier. These Indians are described as residing 
on a great river to the south, and always at war with the 
people of this neighborhood. One of our chiefs pointed out 
to-day a spot on the left where, not many years ago, a great 
battle was fought, in which numbers of both nations were 
killed. 

We were agreeably surprised this evening by a present of 
some very good beer, made [by John Collins] out of the 
remains of bread composed of the pashcco-quamash, part 
of the stores we had laid in at the head of the Koos- 
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kooskee, which by frequent exposure had become sour and 
molded. 

October 22d. The morning was fair and calm. Wc left 
our camp at nine o'clock, and after going on for six miles came 
to the head of an island and a very bad [Hellgate] rapid, 
where the rocks are scattered nearly across the river. Just 
above this and on the right are six huts of Indians. At the 
distance of two miles below are five more huts; the inhabit- 
ants of which are engaged in drying fish, and some of them 
are in their canoes killing fish with gigs. Opposite this 
establishment is a small island in a bend toward the right, on 
which there were such quantities of fish that wc counted 
20 stacks of dried and pounded salmon. This small island 
is at the upper point of one much larger, the sides of which 
are high uneven rocks, jutting over the water ; here there is 
a bad rapid. The island continues for four miles, and at the 
middle of it is a large river, which appears to come from the 
southeast, and empties on the left. We landed just above 
its mouth in order to examine it, and soon found the route 
intercepted by a deep, narrow channel, running into the 
Columbia above the large entrance, so as to form a dry and 
rich island about 400 yards wide and 800 long. Here, as 
along the grounds of the (f-Jf) river, the natives had been 
digging lai^e quantities of roots, as the soil was turned up in 
many places. We reached this river about a quarter of a 
mile above its mouth, at a place where a large body of water 
is compressed within a channel about 200 yards wide, where 
it foams over rocks, many of which are above the surface 
of the water. These narrows are the end of a rapid which 
extends two miles back, where the river is closely confined 
between two high hills, below which it is divided by numbers 
of large rocks and small islands, covered with a low growth 
of timber. This river, which iscalled by the Indians Towah- 
nahiooks.' is 200 yards wide at its mouth, has a very rapid 

■ Thrice Towamehiooks, Clmrk H 53, etc.; Towannthooks. H 69 ; To-wu-nii- 
hc-ooks, Clark's map. This is the V<* Chatei river of modem geography, one of 
the largest southern tributaries of the Columbia. It rises in soulhem Oregon, 
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current, and contributes about one-fourth as much water as 
the Columbia possesses before the junction. Immediately 
at the entrance arc three sand-islands, and near it the head 
of an island which runs parallel to the large rocky island. 

We now returned to our boats, and passing the mouth of 
the Towahnahiooks went between the islands. At the dis- 
tance of two miles we reached the lower end of this rocky 
island, where were eight huts of Indians. Here we saw some 
large logs of wood, which had been most probably rafted 
down the Towahnahiooks; and a mile below, on the right 
bank, were 16 lodges of Indians, with whom we stopped to 
smoke. Then, at the distance of about a mile, we passed 
six more huts on the same side, nearly opposite the lower 
extremity of the island, which has its upper end in the 
mouth of the Towahnahiooks. Two miles below we came 
to t/ huts [of Eneeshurs] on the right side of the river, 
situated at the commencement of the pitch which includes 
the Great Falls.* Here we halted, and immediately on land- 
ing walked down, accompanied by an old Indian from the 
huts, in order to examine the falls and ascertain on which 
side we could make a portage most easily. 

about Diamond peak and other mountains of the Cascade range, and flows about 
north through Wasco county, with numerous tributaries all along its course, but 
especially on the weiit side, tlraining tlie eastern watershed of the range named. 

Oabs, p. 153. has: " Ttusiiny 231/. . . At 10 o'clock wc came to a lai^e 
island, where the river ha« cut iw way through the potnt«of a high hill. Oppo- 
site to this island a large river comes in on the south side, called by the natives 
the Sho-dio-ne or Stiake-Indiin river, and which has large n^iids, close to its 
mouth. This, or the Ki.m"»)-ee-ncm, is the same river, whow head waters we 
saw at ttie Snake nation." This was a natural enough surmise, especially if 
the Indians gave the name of Shoshone or Snake to the Des Chutes river. 

* For the threat Falls, now about to be described, see plate. "The finit pitch 
of this falls is 20 feet perpendicular, then passing thro' a narrow chanel fur i 
mile to a rapid of about 3 feet fall Wlow which the water has no ]>erceptable 
fall but vcrry rapid, See Sketch N'o. I," Clark H 57. This ^ikctch, colorc<l. 
from which the plate was engrared, occupies Clark H i.«verninntng a little on 
the flyleaf. The scale is 20O yards to the inch ; the Biddle plale is slightly 
reduced. The stariioard portage, 1,200 yarils, by which baggage was taken 
donn, i« marked *' Portage" ; the larbuard cue, 457 yanU. over which casoeSr 
were hauled, is dotted, but not lettered. At head of the fails is Celilo, Ore. 
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We soon discovered that the nearest route was on the 
right side, and therefore dropped down to the head of the 
rapid^ unloaded the canoes, and took all the baggage over by 
land to {p'J^) the foot of the rapid. The distance is i,200 
yards. On setting out wc crossed a solid rock, about one- 
third of the whole distance ; then reached a space 200 yards 
wide, which forms a hollow, where the loose sand from the 
low grounds has been driven by the winds, is steep and loose, 
and therefore disagreeable to pass; the rest of the route is 
over firm and solid ground. The labor of crossing would 
have been very inconvenient if the Indians had not assisted 
us in carrying some of the heavy articles on their horses; 
but for this service they repaid themselves so adroitly that, 
on reaching the foot of the rapids, we formed a camp in a 
position which might secure us from the pilfering of the 
natives, which wc apprehend much more than we do their 
hostiHtics. [Wc made 19 miles to^ay, Clark H 56.] 

Near our camp are five large huts of Indians engaged in 
drying fish and preparing it for the market. The manner of 
doing this is by first opening the fish and exposing it to the 
sun on scaffolds. When it is sufficiently dried it is pounded 
between two stones till it is pulverized, and is then placed 
in a basket about two feet long and one in diameter, neatly 
made of grass and rushes, and lined with the skin of a 
salmon stretched and dried for the purpose. Here the fish 
are pressed down as hard as possible, and the top is covered 
with fish-skins, which are secured by cords through the 
holes of the basket. These baskets are then placed in some 
dry situation, the corded part upward, seven being usually 
placed as close as they can be put together, and five on the 
top of these. The whole is then wrapped up in mats, and 
made fast by cords, over whicli mats are again thrown. 
Twelve of these baskets, each of which contains from 90 to 
100 pounds, form a stack, which is left exposed till it is sent 
to market. The fish thus presen'od keep sound and sweet 
for several years, and great quantities, they inform us, are 
sent to the Indians who live below the falls, whence it finds 
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its way lo the whites who visit the mouth of the Columbia, 
We ob- (p.jj) scn-e, both near the lodges and on the rocks 
in the river, great numbers of stacks of these pounded fish. 

Besides fish, these people supplied us with filberts [Carjf- 
/us rostra/a} and berries, and we purcliased a dog for supper; 
but it was with much difficulty that wc were able to buy 
wood enough to cook it. In the course of the day we were 
vLsited by many Indians, from whom we learned that the 
principal chiefs of the bands residing in this neighborhood 
are ncnv hunting in the mountains toward th#' southwest. 
On that side of the river none of the Indians have any per- 
manent habitations ; and on inquiry we were confirmed in 
our belief that it was for fear of attacks from the Snake 
Indians, with whom they are at war. This nation they 
represent as very numerous and residing in a great number 
of villages on the Towahnahiooks, where they live jirinci- 
pally on salmon. That river, they add, is not obstructed by 
rapids above its mouth, but there becomes large and reaches 
to a considerable distance; the first villages of the Snake 
Indians on that river being twelve days' journey on a course 
about southeast from this place. 

October 2id. Having ascertained from the Indians, and 
by actual examination, the best mode of bringing down the 
canoes, it was found necessary, as the river was divided into 
several narrow channels by rocks and islands, to follow the 
route adopted by the Indians themselves. This operation 
Captain Clark began this morning, and, after crossing to the 
other side of the river, hauled the canoes over a point of 
land, to avoid the perpendicular fall of 20 feet. At the dis- 
tance of 457 yards we reached the water, and embarked at a 
place where a long rocky island compresses the channel of 
the river within the space of 150 yards, so as to form nearly 
a semicircle. On leaving this rocky island the channel is 
somewhat wider; but a second and much larger island of 
hard black rock still divides it from the main stream, while 
on the left shore it is closely bordered {p. 34) by perpendic- 
ular rocks. Having descended in this way for a mile, we 
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reached a pitch of the river, which being divided by two 
large rocks, descends with great rapidity down a fall eight 
feet in height. As the boats could not bt navigated down 
this steep descent, we were obliged to land, and let them 
down as slowly as possible by strong ropes of clk-skin, which 
we had prepared for the purpose. They all passed in safety 
except one, which, being loosed by the breaking of the ropes, 
was driven down, but was recovered by the Indians below. 
With this rapid ends the frrst pitch of the Great Falls, 
which is not great in point of height, and remarkable only 
for the singular manner in which the rocks have divided 
its channel.' 

From the marks everywhere perceivable at the falls, it is 
obvious that in high floods, which must be in the spring, the 
water below the falls rises nearly to a level with that above 
them. Of this rise, which is occasioned by some obstruc- 
tions which we do not as yet know, the salmon must avail 
themselves to pass up the river in such multitudes that this 
fish is almost the only one caught in great abundance above 
the falls : but below that place wc observe the salmon-trout, 
and the heads of a species of trout smaller than the salmon- 
trout, which is in great quantities, and which they are now 
bur>'ing, to be used as their winter food. A hole of any size 
being dug. the sides and bottom are lined with straw, over 
which skins are laid ; on these the fish, after being well dried, 

' " WtJtutday 22ni. At 9 o'clock in the forenoon all hinds, but three left to 
keep camp, went up and took the atnoes over to the souUi &ide ; as the natives 
said that was the best side of the river to take them down. Here wc liad to drag 
them 450 yards round the fir^t pitch which is 30 feet perpendicular. We then 
put them into the water and let them down the Fe»t of the way by cords. 
The whole height of the falls is 37 feetS inches, in adistanceof ijoo yards . . . 
The high water mark below the fall* is 48 feet, and above them only 10 feet 4 
inche-v : so that in high water there is nothing hut a rapid, and the salmoa can 
pass up without diHicalty. The reason of this Km: in the water below tlie falls 
is. that for three miles down the river is so confined by rocks (being not more than 
70 yards wide) that it cannot discharge the water as fast as it comesover the falls, 
until what is deficient in breadth is made up in depth. Aboat the great pilch the 
appearance of the place is terrifying, with vast rocks, and the river below the 
pitch foaming through different channels." Gass, p. 155. 
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are laid, covered with other skins, and the hole is closed with 
a layer of earth 12 or 15 inches deep. 

About three o'clock we reached the lower camp, but our 
joy at having accomplished this object was somewhat dimin- 
ished by the persecution of a new acquaintance. On reach- 
ing the upper point of the portage, we found that the Indians 
had camped there not long since, and had left behind them 
multitudes of fleas. These sagacious animals were so pleased 
to exchange the straw and fish-skins, in which they had been 
living, for some better residence, that we were soon {p.js) 
covered with them, and during the portage the men were 
obliged to strip to the skin in order to brush them from 
their bodies.' They were not, however, so easily dislodged 
from our clothes* and accompanied us in great numbers to 
our camp. 

We saw no game except a sea-otter {^Enhydris marina], 
which was shot in the narrow channel as we came down» but 
wc could not get iL Having therefore scarcely any provi- 
sions, we purchased eight small fat dogs, a food to which we 
are now compelled to have recourse, for the Indians are very 
unwilling to sell us any of their good fish, which they reserve 
for the market below. Fortunately, however, the habit of 
using this animal has completely overcome the repugnance 
which we felt at first, and dog, if not a favorite dish, is 
always an acceptable one. The meridian altitude of to-day 
gives 45** 42' 57" 3'" N. as the latitude of our camp. 

On the beach near the Indian huts we observed two canoes 
of a different shape and size from any which we had hith- 
erto seen. One of these we got in exchange for our smallest 
canoe, giving a hatchet and a few trinkets to the owner, who 

* " I witli the greftter part of (he men croMeil in the coaoes to opposite [left] side 
aIjovc the falU and hauled them across the portage of 457 j-trds. . . I accom- 
plUhed this nc<xssary business &nd landed ^fe with all the oinoea at our camp 
beiaw tlie falls by 3 u'cKick P. M., nearly covered with Hcc^ which were »□ thick 
among the straw and fnh s,km% at the upper part of the portage at which place the 
liati%'H htwl been camped not long since ; that every inan of the party was ubligetl 
to strip naked dureing tlic lime of takeing over (he canoes, that they might have 
an oppertnnity of brushing the flees o£ their legs and bodies," Clark H 56. 
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said he had purchased it from a white man below the falls, 
by giving him a horse. These canoes are very beautifuily 
made ; they are wide in the middle and tapering toward 
each end, with curious figures carved on the bow. They 
are thin, but being strengthened by cross-bars about an 
inch in diameter, which are tied with strong pieces of bark 
through holes in the sides, are able to bear very heavy bur- 
dens, and seem calculated to live in the roughest water. 

A great number of Indians both from above and below 
the falls visited us to-day, and toward evening wc were 
informed by one of the chiefs who had accompanied us that 
he had overheard that the Indians below intended to attack 
us as we went down the river. Being at all times ready for 
any attempt of that sort, we were not under greater appre- 
hensions than usual at this intelligence. Wc therefore only 
(j>-j6) re-examined our arms, and increased the ammunition 
to 100 rounds. Our chiefs, who had not the same motives 
of confidence, were by no means so much at their ease, and 
when at night they saw the Indians leave us earlier than 
usual, their suspicions of an intended attack were confirmed, 
and they were vcrj' much alarmed. 

October 2^ h. The Indians approached us with apparent 
caution, and behaved with more than usual reserve. Our two 
chiefs, by whom these circumstances were not unobserved, 
now told us that they wished to return home; that they 
could be no longer of any service to us; that they could not 
understand the language of the people below the falls ; that 
those people formed a different nation from their own ; that 
the two people had been at war with each other: and that 
as the Indians had expressed are solution to attack us, they 
would certainly kill them. We endeavored to quiet their 
fears, and requested them to stay two nights longer, in which 
time we would sec the Indians below, and make a peace 
between the two nations. They replied that they were anx- 
ious to return and see their horses. We however insisted 
on their remaining with us, not only in hopes of bringing 
about an accommodation between them and their enemies, 
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but because they might be able to detect any hostile designs 
against us. and also assist us in passing the next falls, \vhicli 
are not far off, and represented as very difficult. They at 
length agreed to stay with us two nights longer. 

About nine o'clock wc proceeded, and on leaving our camp 
near the lower fall, found the river about 400 yards wide, 
with a current more rapid than usual, though with no per- 
ceptible descent. At the distance of 2}4 miles the river 
widened into a large bend or basin on the right, at the 
beginning of which were three huts of Indians. At the 
extremity of this basin stands a high black rock, which, 
rising perpendicularly from the right shore, seems to run 
wholly across the river; so totally indeed docs it appear to 
stop the passage that we could not see where the water 
escaped, except that the current ap- (^. j/) peared to be 
drawn with more than usual velocity to the left of the rock, 
where was a great roaring. We landed at the huts of the 
Indians, who went with us to the top of this rock, from 
which we saw all the difficulties of the channel. We were no 
longer at a loss to account for the rising of the river at the 
falls, for this tremen<!ous rock stretches across the river to 
meet the high hills of the left shore, leaving a channel only 
45 yards wide, through which the whole body of the Columbia 
must press its way ['.''., Short Narrows']. The water, thus 
forced into so narrow a channel, is thrown into whirls, and 
swells and boils in every part with the wildest agitation. But 
the alternative of carrying the boats over this high rock was 
almost impossible in our present situation ; and as the chief 
danger seemed to be, not from any rocks in the channel, but 
from the great waves and whirlpools, we resolved to try the 

' We must see Captain Clark ill the act uf*>)iuuling the ^hort Narrows: "As the 
portage o[ our canoes over thus bigh rock wuulil be impo&sible with our Stren^jth, 
and the only danger in piUtNog thro tboic narrows wu the whorU and »wills 
arriseing from ihc comprciLMon of the w&tcr, and which I thought (an also our 
principal waterman Peter Crusat) by good !>tcaring we could pass down safe. 
accordingly I deturmincd to |)aAS through this place not with standing thcborred 
Appearance of this agitated gut swelling, boiling & whorling in every direction 
■Ufhitk from tlu top of tkt rock did not appear at haJ aj lohm I hvw in it [italic* 
mine] ; however wc passed safe to the astonishment of the Inds," H 61. 
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passage in our boats, in hopes of being able by dexterous 
steering to escape. This we attempted, and with great care 
were able to get througii, to the astonishment of all the 
Indians of the huts we had just passed, who now collected 
to see us from the top of the rock. The channel continues 
thus confined for a space of about half a mile, when the rock 
ceased. We passed a single Indian hut at its foot, where the 
river again enlarges to the width of 200 yards, and at the dis- 
tance of a mile and a half stopped to view a very bad rapid ; 
this is formed by two rocky islands which divide the channel, 
the lower and larger of which is in the middle of the river. 
The appearance of this place was so unpromising that we 
unloaded all the most valuable articles, such as guns, ammu- 
nition, our papers, etc., and sent them by land, with all the 
men that could not swim, to the extremity of these rapids. 
We tlien descended with the canoes, two at a time ; though 
the canoes took in some water, wc all went through safely ; 
after which we made two miles, stopped in a deep bend of 
the river toward the right, and camped a little above a large 
[Echeloot] village of 21 {f.jS) houses. Here we landed; 
and as it was late before all the canoes joined us, we were 
obliged to remain this evening, the difficulties of the naviga- 
tion having permitted us to make only six miles. 

This village is situated at the extremity of a deep bend 
toward the right, immediately above a ledge of high rocks, 
20 feet above the marks of the highest flood, but broken 
in several places, so as to form channels which are at present 
dr^', extending nearly across the river ; this forms the second 
fall, or the place most probably which the Indians indicate 
by the word ** Timm " [see note, p. 664]. Wliile the canoes 
were coming on, Captain Clark walked with two men down 
to examine the channels. On the rocks the Indians are 
accustomed to dry fish ; and as the season for that purpose 
is now over, the poles which they use are tied up very se- 
curely in bundles, and placed on the scaffolds. The stock of 
fish dried and pounded was so abundant that he counted 107 
of them, making more than 10,000 pounds of tliat provision. 
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After examining the [Long] narrows as well as the lateness 
of the hour would permit, he returned to the village through 
a rocky, open country', infested with polecats [skunks]. 

This village, the residence of a tribe called the Echcloots, 
consists of 21 houses, scattered promiscuously over an ele- 
vated situation, near a mound about 30 feet above the 
common level, which has some remains of houses on it, and 
bears every appearance of being artificial. The houses, 
which are the first wooden buildings we have seen since 
leaving the Illinois country, are nearly equal in size, and 
exhibit a very singular appearance. A lar^e hole, 20 feet 
wide and 30 in length, is dug to the depth of 6 feet. The 
sides are then lined with split pieces of timber, rising just 
above the surface of the ground, which are smoothed to the 
same width by burning, or shaved with small iron axes. 
These timbers are secured in their erect position by a pole 
stretched along the side of the building near the eaves, and 
supported on a strong post fixed at each (/. j^) comer. 
The timbers at the gable ends rise gradually higher, the 
middle pieces being the broadest. At the top of these is a 
sort of semicircle, made to receive a ridge-pole the whole 
length of the house, propped by an additional post in the 
middle and forming the top of the roof. From this ridge- 
pole to the eaves of the house are placed a number of small 
poles or rafters, secured at each end by fibers of the cedar. 
On these poles, which are connected by small transverse bars 
of wood, is laid a covering of the white cedar, or arbor vitae, 
kept on by the strands of the cedar fibers ; but a small dis- 
tance along the whole length of the ridge-pole is left uncov- 
ered for the purpose of lighting and permitting the smoke 
to pa.ss through. The roof thus formed has a descent about 
equal to that common among us, and near the eaves is per- 
forated with a number of small holes, made most probably 
to discharge arrows in case of an attack. The only entrance 
is by a small door at the gable end, cut out of the middle 
piece of timber, 29^ inches high, and 14 inches broad, 
reaching only 18 inches above the earth. Before this hole 
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is hung a mat ; on pushing it aside and crawling through, 
the descent is by a small wooden ladder, made in the form 
of those used among us. One-half of the inside is used as 
a place of deposit for dried fish, of which lai^e quantities 
arc stored away, and with a few baskets of berries form the 
only family provisions ; the other half, adjoining the door, 
remains for the accommodation of the family. On each 
side are arranged near the walls small beds of mats placed 
on little scaffolds or bedsteads, raised from i3 inches to 3 
feet from the ground ; and in the middle of the vacant space 
is the fire, or sometimes two or three fires, when, as is usually 
the case, the house contains three families. 

The inhabitants received us with great kindness, invited 
us to their houses, and in the evening, after our camp had 
been formed, came in great numbers to see us. Accompany- 
ing them was a principal chief and several of the warriors 
(/. ^0) of the nation below the great narrows. We made use 
of this opportunity to attempt a reconciliation between them 
and our two chiefs, and to put an end to the war which had 
disturbed the two nations. By representing to the chiefs the 
evils which this war inflicted on them, and the wants and pri- 
vations to which it subjects tliem, they soon became dis- 
posed to conciliate each other; and we had some reason to 
be satisfied with the sincerity of the mutual professions that 
the war should no longer continue, and that in future they 
would live in peace with each other. On concluding this 
negotiation we proceeded to invest the chief with the insig- 
nia of command, a medal, and some small articles of cloth- 
ing ; after which the violin [Cruzatte's] was produced and 
our men danced, to the great delight of the Indians, who 
remained with us till a late hour. 

October 2$f/t. We walked down with several of the Indians 
to view that part of the [Long] narrows which they repre- 
sented as most dangerous. We found it very difficult ; but, 
as with our lai^e canoes the portage was impracticable, we 
concluded to carry our most valuable articles by land, and 
then hazard the passage. We therefore returned to the vil- 
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lage, and after sending some of the party with our best stores 
to make a portage, and fixing others on the rock to assist 
with ropes the canoes that might meet with any difficulty, 
we began the descent, in the presence of great numbers of 
Indians who had collected to witness this exploit. The 
channel for three miles is worn through a hard rough black 
rock from 50 to 100 yards wide, in which the water swells 
and boils in a tremendous manner. The first three canoes 
escaped very well; the fourth, however, had nearly filled 
with water ; the fifth passed through with only a small quan- 
tity of water over her. At half a mile we had got through 
the worst part ; and having reloaded our canoes went on 
very well for 2^ miles, except that one of the boats was 
nearly lost by running against a rock. At the end of this 
channel of three (p> 41) miles, in which the Indians inform us 
they catch as many salmon as they wish, we reached a deep 
basin or bend of the river toward the right, near the entrance of 
which are two rocks. We crossed this basin, which has a quiet 
and gentle current, and at the distance of a mile from its com- 
mencement, a little below where the river resumes its chan- 
nel, reached a rock which divides it [above Holman's creek]. 
At this place we met our old chiefs, who. when we began 
the portage, had walked down to a village below to smoke a 
pipe of friendship on the renewal of peace. Just after our 
meeting we saw a chief of the village above, with a party 
who had been out hunting, and were then crossing the river 
with their horses on their way home. We landed- to smoke 
with this chief, whom we found a bold-looking man of pleas- 
ing appearance, about 50 years of age, dressed in a war-jacket, 
a cap, leggings, and moccasins. We presented him with a 
medal and other small articles, and he gave us some meat, of 
which he had been able to procure but little; for on his 
route he had met with a war-party of Indians from the Tow- 
ahnahiooks, with whom there was a battle. We here smoked 
a parting pipe with our two faithful friends, the chiefs who 
had accompanied us from the heads of the river, and who 
now had each bought a horse, intending to go home by land. 
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On leaving this rock the river is gentle, but strewed with 
a great number of rocks for a few miles, when it becomes a 
beautiful stiil stream about half a mile wide. At five miles 
from the large bend we came to the mouth of a [MillJ creek 
20 yards wide, heading in the range of mountains which 
runs S.S.W. and S.W. for a long distance, and discharging a 
considerable quantity of water; it is called by the Indians 
Qucnett.' We halted below it under a high point of rockson 
the left ; and as it was necessary to make some celestial obser- 
vations, we formed a [Fort Rock] camp on top of the rocks. 
This situation is perfectly well calculated for defense in case 
the Indians should incline to attack us, for the rocks form a 
sort of natural fortification, with the aid of {/>. 42) the river 
and creek ; it is also convenient to hunt along the foot of 
the mountains to the west and southwest, where there are 
several species of timber which form fine coverts for game. 
From this rock the pinnacle of the round mountain covered 
with snow, which we had seen a short distance below the 
forks of the Columbia, and which we had called the Falls or 
Timm mountain, is S. 43" W., about 37 miles distant.* The 
face of the country on both sides of the river, above and 
below the falls, is steep, rugged, and rocky, with a very small 
proportion of herbage, and no timber except a few bushes ; 
the hills to the west, however, have some scattered pine, 
white-oak, and other kinds of trees. All the timber used by 
the people at the upper falls is rafted down the Towahna- 
hiooks; and those who live at the head of the [Long] nar- 
rows we have just passed bring their wood in the same way 
from this creek to the lower part of these narrows, from 
which it is carried three miles by land to their habitations. 

*So CUrk If 7S. The natac is Salish. and the same >s that oi a Salishaa 
tribe variously spelled Queniult, Queniut, Quinaiclt, Quiniilt, Quinult, Quinaille, 
Kwlniault, etc Now Mill crecit ; town of The Dalles hcrr, opposite Rockdale. 
This camp h nained Fort Rock on their retcrn in 1806. 

* " The pinical of the round toped mountain which we taw a short distance below 
the forks of thi» river [confluence of the Snake], is S. 43^ W. of us and abt. 37 
mites ; it is at this time loped with snow we call this the falls mountain or timms 
mouniain," Clark H 69, interlined "This the Mount Hood of Vancouver." 
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Both above and below, as well as in the narrows, we saw 
a great number of sea-ottei^ [Enhydris marina^ a species of 
Mustelida\ or seals [species of Phocidce], This evening one 
deer was killed, and great signs of that animal were seen near 
the camp. In the creek we shot a goose, and saw much ap- 
pearance of beaver. One of the party also saw a fish, which he 
took to be a drum-hsh. Among the willows we found several 
snares set by the natives for the purpose of catching wolves. 

October 26th. The morning was fine. We sent six men 
to hunt, and to collect rosin to pitch the canoes, which, by 
being frequently hauled over rocks, have become very leaky. 
The canoes were also brought out to dry, and on examtna* 
tion it was found that many of the articles had become 
spoiled by being repeatedly wet. Wc were occupied with 
the obsen'ations " necessary to determine our longitude, and 
with conferences among the Indians, many of whom came 
on horseback to the opposite shore in the forepart of the 
day, and showed some anxiety to cross over to us. Wc did 
not, {p. ^j) however, think it proper to send for them ; but 
toward evening two chiefs, with 15 men. came over in a 
small canoe. They proved to be the two principal chiefs of 
the tribes at and above the falls, who had been absent on a 
hunting excursion as we passed their residence. Each of 
them on their arrival made us a present of deer's flesh, and 
small white cakes made of roots. Being anxious to ingra- 
tiate ourselves in their favor, so as to insure a friendly recep- 
tion on our return, we treated them with all the kindness we 
could show; we acknowledged the chiefs, gave a medal of 
the smalt size, a red silk handkerchief, an armband, a knife, 
and a piece of paint to each chief, small presents to several 
of the party, and half a deer. These attentions were not 
lost on the Indians, who appeared very well pleased with 
them. .At night a fire was made in the middle of our camp, 
and as the Indians sat round it our men danced to the music 
of the violin [Cruzatte's], which so delighted them that sev- 
eral resolved to remain with us all night; the rest crossed 

>*In full, Qtrk H 71. The DsUea (town) U abt, 9 m. W. of long. I3t*. 
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the river. A!! the tribes in this neighborhood arc at war 
with the Snake Indians, whom they all describe as living on 
the Towahnahiooks [Des Chutes river], and whose nearest 
town is said to be four days' march from this place, in a 
direction nearly southwest. There has lately been a battle 
between these tribes, but we could not ascertain the loss on 
cither side. 

The water rose to-day eight inches — a rise which we could 
only ascribe to the circumstance of the wind's having been 
up the river for the last 24 hours, since the influence of the 
tide cannot be sensible here on account of the falls [Cascades] 
below. The hunters returned in the evening; they had seen 
the tracks of elk and bear in the mountains, and killed five 
deer, four very large gray squirrels {^Sciurus fossor], and a 
grouse ; they inform us that the country off the river is 
broken, stony, and thinly timbered with pine and white-oak. 
Besides these delicacies one of the men killed with a gig a 
salmon-trout which, being fried in some bear's oil which had 
been given to us by the chief whom we met this morning be- 
low the narrows, (/. ^) furnished a dish of very delightful 
flavor. A number of white crAT\&s{^Grus anurkana^ were also 
seen flying in different directions, but at such a height that 
we could not procure any of them. The fleas, with which we 
had contracted an intimacy at the falls, are so unwilling to 
leave us that the men are obliged to throw off all their 
clothes in order to relieve themselves from their persecution. 

Sunday, October lytk. The wind was high from the west- 
ward during last night and this morning, but the weather 
being fair we continued our celestial observations. The two 
chiefs who remained with us were joined by seven Indians, 
who came in a canoe from below. To these men we were 
very particular in our attentions; we smoked and eat with 
them; but some of them, who were tempted by the sight 
of our goods exposed to dr>', wished to take liberties with 
them; to which we were under the necessity of putting an 
immediate check; which restraint displeased them so much 
that they returned down the river in very ill humor. The 
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two chiefs, however, remained with us till the evening, when 
they crossed the river to their party. 

Before they went we procured from them a vocabulary of 
the Echcloot, their native language, and on comparison were 
surprised at its difference from that of the Eneeshur tongue." 
In fact, though the Echeloots, who live at the Great Narrows, 
arc not more than six miles from the Eneeshurs or residents 
at and above the Great Falls, the two people are separated 
by a broad distinction of language. The Eneeshurs arc 
understood by all the tribes residing on the Columbia above 
the Falls ; but at that place they meet with the unintelligible 
language of the Echeloots, which then descends the river to 
a considerable distance. Yet the variation may possibly be 
rather a deep shade of dialect than a radical difference, since 
among both [tribes] many words are the same, and the 
identity cannot be accounted for by supposing that their 
neighborhood has interwoven them into their daily conversa- 
tions, because the same words are equally familiar among all 
the Flathead bands which we have passed. (/. 4^) To all 
these tribes the strange clucking or guttural noise which 
first struck us is common. They also flatten the heads of 
their children in nearly the same manner; but wc now begin 

" This statement well illustrates the great attenlian paid by Lewis and Clark 
to ethnology, and the discernment they showed in discriminating similar appear- 
ing Indians who were nevertheless of distinct linguistic stocks, at a lime when 
modem scientific cla&^ilication had no existence. They were pioneers in 
ethnography as in geography. The F.neeshure. elsewhere Eneshures and Knes- 
hnn. were a tribe of the Shxhapltan family, for most of our knowledge of whom 
we are indebted to these pages of Lewis and Clark, as these Indians are extinct, 
or at least unknown by the name here given them. On the other hand, the 
Echeloots are a tribe of the Chinookan fimily, of whith great division we shall 
see many other tribes as the Expedition descends the river to ilk mouth. Their 
luune is elsewhere spelled Eskeloot and Eloot, Hellwit, Tilheillewtt, etc. Clark 
H 75 has " Echelute." The form Echcloot, here given by our authors, is the ac- 
cepted one in present classificatiuu. In Powell'!! enumeration of Upper Chinook- 
ans, the Echeloots are named a£ one of nine principtd tribes. On Clark's map 
they are marketl next l^elow the Eneeshun and next above the Chill uckiUequaws ; 
census r.ooo souls. The wretched Chal>oneaii had a hard time of it with the 
Columbia River Indians. "Some words with .Shabono, our interpreter, about 
his duty," Claik H 74 — and we may be sure those same wonis were significsnt. 
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to observe that the heads of males, as well as of the other sex, 
are subjected to this operation, whereas among the moun- 
tains custom has confined it almost to the females. The 
hunters brought home four deer, one grouse, and a squirrd. 

Octobfr 28//1. The morning was again cool and windy. 
Having dried our goods, wc were about setting out, when 
three canoes came from above to visit us, and at the same 
time two others from below arrived for the same purpose. 
Among these last was an Indian who wore his hair in a cue 
and had on a round hat and a sailor's jacket, which he said 
he had obtained from the people below the great rapids, who 
bought them from the whites. This interview detained us 
till nine o'clock-, when we proceeded down the river, which is 
now bordered with cliffs of loose dark colored rocks about 
90 feet high, with a thin covering of pines and other small 
trees. At the distance of four miles we reached a small 
village of eight houses under some high rocks on the right 
[at or near Crate's Point], with a small [ChenewethJ creek 
on the opposite side of the river. 

Wc landed and found the houses similar to those we had 
seen at the great narrows ; on entering one of them we saw 
a British musket, a cutlass, and several brass tea-kettks, of 
which they seemed to be very fond. There were figures of 
men, birds, and different animals, which were cut and painted 
on the bairds which form the sides of the room ; though the 
workmanship of these uncouth figures was very rough, they 
were as highly estemed by the Indians as the finest frescoes 
of more civilized people. This tribe is called the Chilluckit- 
tcquaw;" their language, though somewhat different from 
that of the E^heloots, has many of the same words, and is 
sufficiently intelligible to the neighboring Indians. We pro- 
cured from them a vocabulary, and then, after buying five 

" So civic H 76. A tribe of the Cbinookaa family, for most of our infoniu* 
tJon concerning whom we arc indebted (o these pages. The name is preserved 
jn this form ; but do Indians are now known by this name. They are marked 
OQ CInjk's map on the Colambia, between the Echeloots and the Smackshops ; 
population 3.400 souls. N'ame stands Chee<Iuck<iUCe-qaar on Clark H 2, 
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small dogs, some dried berries, (/. 46) and a white bread or 
cake made of roots, we left them. The wind, however, rose 
so high that we were obliged, after going one miie, to land 
on the left side, opposite a rocky island, and pass the day 
there. We formed our camp in a niche above a point of 
high rocks, as tliis was the only safe harbor wc could find, 
and submitted to the inconvenience of lying on the sand 
exposed to the wind and rain during all the evening. The 
high wind, which obliged us to consult the safety of our 
boats by not venturing further, did not at all prevent the 
Indians from navigating the river. 

We had not been long on shore before a canoe with a 
man, his wife, and two children came from below through 
the high waves with a few roots to sell ; and soon after we 
were visited by many Indians from the village above, with 
whom we smoked and conversed. The canoes used by these 
people are like those already described, built of white cedar 
or pine, very light, wide in the middle and tapering toward 
the ends, the bow being raised and ornamented with carv- 
ings of the heads of animals. As the canoe is the vehicle of 
transportation, the Indians have acquired great dexterity in 
its management, and guide it safely over the highest waves. 
They have among their utensils bowls and baskets very 
neatly made of small bark and grass, in which they boil 
their provisions. The only game seen to-day were twodeer, 
of which only one was killed ; the other was wounded, but 
escaped. 

October 29/A. The morning was still cloudy and the wind 
from the west, but as it had abated its violence we set out at 
daylight. At the distance of four miles we passed a creek 
on the right [?], one mile below which is a village of seven 
houses on the same side. This is the residence of the prin- 
cipal chief of the Chilluckittequaw nation, whom we now 
found to be the same between whom and our two chiefs we 
had made a peace at the Echeloot village. He received us 
very kindly and set before us pounded fish, filberts, [and 
other] nuts, berries of the sacacommis \Arctostapkylos uva- 
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«rj/},and white bread made of roots. We gave in return a 
bracelet of ribbon to each of the {/, ^7) women of the house, 
with which they were very much pleased. The chief had sev- 
eral articles, such as scarlet and blue cloth, a sword, a jacket 
and a hat, which must have been procured from the whites I 
and on one side of the room were two wide split boards placed 
together [edge to edge], so as to make space [be wide enough] 
for a rude figure of a man cut and painted on them. On point- 
ing to this and asking him what it meant, he said something, 
of which all we understood was "good," and then stepped to 
the image and brought out his bow and quiver, which, with 
some other warlike instruments, were kept behind it. 

The chief then directed his wife to hand him his medicine- 
bag, from which he brought out 14 fore-fingers, which he 
told us had once belonged to the same number of his enemies 
whom he had killed in fighting with the nations to the south- 
east, to which place he pointed; alluding, no doubt, to the 
Snake Indians, the common enemy of the nations on the 
Columbia. This bag is about two feet in length, containing 
roots, pounded dirt, etc., which the Indians only know how 
to appreciate. It is suspended in the middle of the lodge, 
and it is supposed to be a species of sacrilege to be touched 
by any but the owner. It is an object of religious fear, and 
from its sanctity is the safest place to deposit their medals 
and their more valuable articles. The Indians have likewise 
small bags which they preserve in their great medicine-bag, 
whence they arc taken and worn around their waists and 
necks, as amulets against real or imaginary evils. This was 
the first time we had ever known Indians to carry from the 
field any trophy except the scalp. The fingers were shown 
with great exultation, and after a harangue, which we were 
left to presume was in praise of his exploits, they were care- 
fully replaced among the valuable contents of the red medi- 
cine-bag." This village being part of the same nation 

" " Tbe chief pointed [out] those fingen with severiJ othtr ulides which *» 
to his bag red and securely put them back, havcing tirst matle a »hort hamuli 
which I suppose was bragging, " Clark H 79. How many of bis enemies the 
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with the village we passed above, the language of the two is 
the same ; their houses are of similar form and materials, and 
calculated to contain about 30 souls.'* The inhabitants were 
unusually hospitable and good- {/>. 48) humored, so that wc 
gave to the place the name of Friendly village. 

We breakfasted here, and after purchasing twelve dogs, 
{our sacks of fish, and a few dried berries, proceeded on our 
journey. The hills we passed are liigh, with steep rocky 
sides, some pine and white-oak, and an undergrowth of 
shrubs scattered over them. Four miles below this village 
is a smaJI river [Klikitat] on the right side; immediately 
below is a village of Chllluckittequaws, consisting of 11 
houses. Here we landed and smoked a pipe with the inhab- 
itants, who were very cheerful and friendly. They as well 
as the people of the last village inform us that this river 
comes a considerable distance from the N.N.E.; that it has 
a great number of falls, which prevent the salmon from pass- 
ing up, and that there are ten nations residing on it, who sub- 
sist on berries, or such game as they can procure with their 
bows and arrows. At its mouth the river is 60 yards wide, 
and has a deep and very rapid channel. From the number 
of falls of which the Indians spoke wc gave it the name of 
Cataract" river. We purchased four dogs, and then proceeded. 

The country as we advance is more rocky and broken, and 
the pine and tow white-oak on the hills increase in great 
quantity. Three miles below Cataract river wc passed three 

chief really hiul Icilted must ever remain a m^slery ; for fourteen fingers might 
tntan from two lo fourlwn persons, ami Clark H has not a wcrrl about Iheir 
bcinfT all fore- fingers, though "different fingcri, not little or middle fiogen," is 
Uiere interlincU, 

"In Indian censuses "souls" always means "people all told," or " tolat 
population ": the aotithesis being " men," 1. r , ihwe able to bear arms, usuaU3r 
estimated at one-fifth to nne-fourth of the " souls." 

" " Caucrack " river, Clark II 90. Nowknown as Klikitat, Klickitat. Kliketat, 
etc., river, and giving name to Klikitat Co., Wash., of which the Columbia fonns 
the southern boundary from the moalh of Wallawalla river to a little below the 
Klikitat. Klikitat Co. is bounded on the north by Yakima Co., on the east 
adjoins Wallawalla Co., and on the wc«t Skamania Co. Acro&a the Columbia, 
in Oregon, are UraatiUa, Morrow, Gilliam, Sherman, and Wasco counties. 
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large rocks in the river; that in the middle is large and 
longer than the rest, and from the circumstance of its having 
several square vaults on it, obtained the name of Sepuicher 
island [Klikitat name Memaloosc Alahee — "Land of the 
Dead.*'] A short distance below are two huts of Indians on 
the right. The river now widens, and in three miles we came 
to two more houses on the right, one mile beyond which is 
a rocky island in a bend of the river toward the left. Within 
the next six milus we passed 14 huts of Indians scattered on 
the right bank; and then reached the entrance of a river on 
the left, which wc called Labicshc's (Labiche's'*] river, after 
Labieshe, one of our party. Just above this river is a low 
ground more thickly timbered than usual, and in front are 
four huts of Indians on the bank, which are the first we have 
seen on that side of the Columbia. The ex- {p. /j?) ccption 
may be occasioned by this spot being more than usually 
protected from the approach of enemies by the creek and 
the thick wood behind. 

Wc again embarked, and at the distance of a mile passed 
tlie mouth of a rapid creek on the right, 18 yards wide. In 
this creek the Indians whom wc left take their fish, and from 
the number of canoes which were in it we called it Canoe " 
creek. Opposite this creek is a lai^e sand-bar, which con- 
tinues for four miles along the left side of the river. Just 
below this a beautiful cascade falls in on the left, over a 
precipice of rock 100 feet in height. One mile further are 
four Indian huts in the low ground on the left, and two 
miles beyond this is a point of land on the right, where the 
mountains become high on both sides, and possess more 
timber and greater varieties of it than hitherto, while those 
on the left are covered with snow. One mile from this point 

'* *' From the rootith of the little river whtdl we shall coll Labeuhe River, the 
falls mountain [ML flood] ts south," Clark H Si. Now Hood or Hood's river, 
after the name of the moanlain. Between Om and the KlikiUt are Moriet'ft 
{lc(t), Major's (right), and sevtral le&Mr creeks, poute^t unnoticed. 

" Now White Salmon river, a comiderable -itrcmm heading in Skamania and 
the S.W. comer of Yakima counties, aboal Mt. Adams^ and faUlng into the 
Columbia on the western border of Klikitat Co. Also called Nikcpun river. 
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wc halted for the night at three Indian huts on the right 
[Skamania Co., Wash.], having made 32 miles. 

On our first arrival they seemed surprised, but not alarmed, 
and wc soon became intimate by means of smoking and our 
favorite entertainment for the Indians, the violin. They 
gave us fruit, roots, and root-bread, and we purchased from 
them three dogs. The houses of these people arc similar to 
those of the Indians above, and their language is the same ; 
their dress also, consisting of robes or skins of wolves, deer, 
elk, and wildcat [loucirvia, Clark H 82 J, is made nearly after 
the same model; their hair is worn in plaits down each 
shoulder, and round their neck is put a strip of some skin 
with the tail of the animal hanging down over the breast ; 
like the Indians above, they are fond of otter-skins, and give 
a great price for them. Wc here saw the skin of a moun- 
tain sheep,'* which they say lives among the rocks in the 
mountains ; the skin was covered with white hair ; the wool 
was long, thick, and coarse, with long coarse hair on the top 
of the neck and on the back, resembling somewhat the 
bristles of a goat. Im- (/. jo) mediately behind the village 
is a pond, in which were great numbers of small swan. 

October 30/A. A moderate rain fell during all last night, 
but the morning was cool ; and, after taking a scanty break- 
fast of deer, we proceeded. The river is now about three- 
quarters of a mile wide, with a current so gentle that it does 
not exceed one mile and a half an hour; but its course is 
obstructed by the projection of lai^e rocks, which seem to 
have fallen promiscuously .'-om the mountains into the bed of 
the river. On the left side four different streams " of water 
empty in cascades from the hills. What is, however, most 
singular is that there are stumps of pine-trees scattered for 

"This is not the mmantiin sheep, ni^ali, or bighorn {Ovts mcniana), already 
repeatedly mentioned in this work ; but the mouotain goat {ffaplotcrtu m^M/JHut), 
a totally different animal, here first noticed by our authors, whose unfortunate 
slip in namini; il led to a long series of subsequent miMpprchensioiu. See Ihe 
natural bisiury chapter beyond. "Loucirvia " is l,jmx rufus fasciatus. 

'• For these four cascades, and n fifth on p. 677, see p. 937. For Little White 
Salmon river, here unnoticed, compare Little Lake river, p. 126a. 
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some distance in the river» which has the appearance of 
being dammed below and forced to encroach on the shore. 
These obstructions continued to the distance of twelve 
miles, when we came to the mouth of a river on the right, 
where we landed. 

\Vc found it 60 yards wide, and its banks possess two kinds 
of timber which we had not hitherto seen. One is a very 
large species of ash ; the other resembles in its bark the 
beech, but the tree Itself is smaller, as also are the leaves. 
We called this stream Crusatte's [or Cruziittc's] river, after 
Crusatte, one of our men." Opposite its mouth the Colum- 
bia widens to the distance of a mile, with a large sand-bar, 
and lai^e stones and rocks scattered through the channel. 
We here saw several of the large buzzards," which arc of the 
size of the largest eagle, with the under part of their wings 
white : we also shot a deer and three ducks, on part of 
which we dined, and then continued down the Columbia. 

Above Crusatte's river the low grounds are about three- 
quarters of a mile wide, rising gradually to the hills, with a 
rich soil covered with grass, fern, and other small under, 
growth ; but below, the country rises with a steep ascent, 
and soon the mountains approacli the river with steep rugged 
sides, covered with a very thick growth of pine, cedar, Cot- 
tonwood, and oak. The river is still strewed with lai^e rocks. 
At 2)4 miles below {p. 5/) Crusatte's river is a large creek" 

" " We cxll this little river [" Ash " erased and interlined] New Timber river 
from » specie* of {" that wood '* emsed »nd interlined] ash which grows on its 
b&nk of a verry large [&i£c] and different from any we had before seen, and ft 
timber resembling the beech in bark but different in its leaf which is smaller, 
and the tree smaller." Clark II B4. It was dedicated to Cnizatte by an after- 
thought, as no such name appears anywhere along here. It Is now known as 
Wind river, in Skamania Co. falling in just above town of Sprogue. The " new 
limber " b the broad-leAved maple, Acer mdercphytlum. See the chapter on 
botany, No. 23. 

''Colifomian condor. Pteudogryphus eaH/orMianut, as large as the Andean. 

** Several creeks fall in on the right, in Skamania Co., between Crusatte's or 
Wind river and the head of the " great shoot." Twoof them are named Smith's 
and Rock. The Exj^edition now reaches the famous Cascades of the Columbia. 
We have swept down the great river very rapidly, and iu dangerous places have 
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on the right, with a small island in the mouth. Just below 
this creek we passed along the right side of three small 
islands on the right bank of the river, with a larger island on 
the opposite side, and landed on an island very near the 
right shore at the head of the Great Shoot," opposite two 
smaller islands at the fall or shoot itself. Just above the 
island on which we camped is a small village of eight large 
houses in a bend on the right, where the country, from hav- 
ing been very mountainous, becomes low for a short dis- 
tance. We made 15 miles to-day, during all which time we 
were kept constantly wet with the rain ; but as we were able 
to get on this island some of the ash, which we saw for the 
first time to-day, and which makes a tolerable fire, we were 
as comfortable as the moistnessof the evening would permit. 
As soon as we landed, Captain Lewis went with five men 
[up] to the village, which is situated near the river, with 
ponds** in the low grounds behind. The greater part of the 
inhabitants were absent collecting roots down the river; the 
few, however, who were at home treated him very kindly, 
and gave him berries, nuts, and fish ; in the house were a gun 
and several articles which must have been procured from the 
whites; but not being able to procure any information, he 
returned to the island. Captain Clark had in the meantime 
gone down to examine the shoot and discover the best route 
for a portage. He followed an Indian path which, at the 

required »uch watching to avoid capsiuDfr or foundering, that less attentioD has 
been paid to the smaller streams making id on either hand. These wc shall 
obscrk-c raorc scnitinoualy as we stem the current ncxl spring. 

""Shuic," Clark H 85; commonly in French fomi, chute. The great chute 
is a part ot the Cascades of the Columbia, and is showm on the plate. This, 
as engraved for the original edition and now reproduced in facsimile, is slightly 
reduced from tlie original pen-and-ink sketch map. which occupies Clark H 4, 
on a scale of 436 poles to the inch. 

** See the plate, where the '* village of 8 houses," anrJ one of the pond^, are 
clearly shown. This pond t& marked Trout lake on .lome maps. Some of the 
creeks connected with it, or cloK by, are shown on the plate ; one lower down 
is called Hamilton creek. Across the river, tn Oregon, along the railroad, are 
places called Cascade Locks and Bonneville. The town of Cascades is a little 
lower down, in Wa&hington. The island on which is camp is that largest one, 
on the right, to which the right hand one of the three arrows fl\'ing abreast points. 
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distance of a mile, led to a village on an elevated situation, 
the houses of which had been large and built in a different 
form from any wc had yet seen, but which had been lately 
abandoned, the greater part of the boards having been put 
into a pond near the village; this was most probably for 
the purpose of drowning the fleas, which were in immense 
quantities near the liouse:^. After going about three miles 
the night obliged him to return to camp. He resumed his 
search in the morning, 

(A 5^) October i\st, through the rain. At the extremity 
of the basin, in which is situated the island where we 
camped, several rocks and rocky islands are interspersed 
through the bed of the river. The rocks on each side have 
fallen down from the mountains; that on the left being 
high, and on the right the hill itself, which is lower, slipping 
into the river; so that the current is here compressed 
within a space of 150 yards. Within this narrow limit it 
runs for 400 yards with great rapidity, swelling over the 
rocks with a fall of about 20 feet; it then widens to 200 
paces, and the current for a short distance becomes gentle ; 
but at the distance of a mile and a half, opposite the old vil- 
lage mentioned yesterday, it is obstructed by a very bad 
rapid, where the waves are unusually high ; the river being 
confined between large rocks, many of which are at the 
surface of the water. Captain Clark proceeded along the 
same path he had taken before, which led him through a 
thick wood and along a hillside, till z% miles below the 
shoots [chutes] he struck the river at the place whence 
the Indians make their portage to the head of the shoot. 
He here sent Crusatte, the principal waterman, up the 
stream, to examine if it were practicable to bring the canoes 
down the water. In the meantime he, with Joseph Fields, 
continued his route down the river, along which the rapids 
seemed to stretch as far as he could see. At half a mile 
below the end of the port^e he came to a house, the only 
remnant of a town which, from its appearance, must have 
been of great antiquity. The house was uninhabited ; being 
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old and decayed, he felt no disposition to encounter the 
fleas which abound in every situation of that kind, and 
therefore did not enter. 

About half a mile below this house, in a very thick part 
of the woods, is an ancient burial place. It consists of eight 
vaults made of pine or cedar boards closely connected, 
about eight feet square and six in height ; the top cov- 
ered with wide beards sloping a little, so as {p. S3) to convey- 
off the rain. The direction of all of these vaults is east and 
west, the door being on the eastern side, partially stopped 
with wide boards decorated with rude pictures of men and 
other animals. On entering he found in some of them four 
dead bodies, carefully wrapped in skins, tied with cords of 
grass and bark, tying on a mat, in a direction east and west. 
The other vaults contained only bones, which were in some 
of tlicm piled to the height of four feet. On the tops of the 
vaults, and on poles attached to them, hung brass kettles 
and frying-pans with holes in their bottoms, baskets, bowls, 
sea-shells, skins, pieces of cloth, hair, bags of trinkets and 
small bones — the offerings of friendship or affection, which 
have been saved by a pious veneration from the ferocity of 
war, or the more dangerous temptations of individual gain. 
The whole of the walls as well as the door were decorated 
with strange figures cut and painted on them: and besides 
were several wooden images of men, some so old and decayed 
as to have almost lost their shape, which were all placed 
against the sides of the vaults. These images, as well a<i those 
in the houses we have lately seen, do not appear to be at all 
the objects of adoration ; in this place they were most prob- 
ably intended as resemblances of those whose decease they 
indicate ; when we obsen^e them in houses, they occupy the 
most conspicuous part, but are treated more like ornaments 
than objects of worship. Near the vaults which are stand- 
ing arc the remains of others on the ground completely 
rotted and covered with moss; and as they are formed 
of the most durable pine and cedar timber, there is every 
appearance that for a very long series of years this re- 
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tired spot has been tlic depository for the Indians near 

this place. 



After 



and 



examining this place Captain Clark went 
found the river as before strewed with large rocks, against 
which the water ran with great rapidity. Just below the 
vaults the mountain, which is but low on the right side, 
leaves the river, and is succeeded by an open stony level, 
which extends down the {/>* J4) river, while on the left the 
mountain is still high and rugged. At two miles* distance 
he came to a village of four houses, which were now vacant 
and the doors barred up. On looking in he saw the usual 
quantity of utensils still remaining, from which he concluded 
that the inhabitants were at no great distance collecting roots 
or hunting, in order to lay in their supply of food for tlie 
winter. He left them and went on three miles to a difficult 
rocky rapid, which was the last in view. Here, on the right, 
are the remains of a lar^e and ancient village, which could 
be plainly traced by the holes for the houses and the depos- 
its for fish. After he had examined these rapids and the 
neighboring country he returned to camp by the same route. 
The only game he obtained was a sand-hill crane. 

In the meantime we had been occupied in preparations 
for making the portage, and in conference with the Indians* 
who came down from the village to visit us. Toward even- 
ing two canoes arrived from the village at the mouth of 
Cataract [Klikitat] river, loaded with fish and bear's grease 
for the market below. As soon as they landed they 
unloaded the canoes, turned them upside down on the beach, 
and camped under a shelving rock near our camp. 

We had an opportunity of seeing to-day the hardihood of 

tthe Indians of the neighboring village. One of the men shot 
a goose, which fell into the river and was floating rapidly 
toward the great shoot, when an Indian observing it plunged 
in after it. The whole mass of the waters of the Columbia, 
just preparing to descend its narrow channel, carried the ani- 
mal down with great rapidity. The Indian followed it fear- 
lessly to within 150 feet of the rocks, where he would inevi- 
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tably have been dashed to pieces; but seizing his prey he 
turned round and swam ashore with great composure. We 
very willingly relinquished our right to the bird in favor of 
the Indian who had thus saved it at the imminent hazard of 
his life ; he immediately set to work and picked off about 
half the feathers, and then, without opening it, ran a stick 
through it and carried it ofT to roast. 

{.p' 55) Friday y November ist, 1805, The morning was cool 
and the wind high from the northeast. The Indians who 
arrived last night took their empty canoeson their shoulders 
and carried them below the great shoot, where they put them 
in the water and brought them down the rapid, till at the 
distance of 2}4 miles they stopped to take in their loading, 
which they had been afraid to trust in the last rapid, and had 
therefore carried by land from the head of the shoot. After 
their example we carried our small canoe and all the baggage 
across the slippery rocks to the foot of the shoot. The four 
large canoes were next brought down by slipping them along 
poles, placed from one rock to another, and in some places 
by using, partially, streams which escaped alongside of the 
river. We were not, however, able to bring them across 
without three of them receiving injuries which obliged us to 
stop at the end of the shoot to repair them. At this shoot 
we saw great numbers of sca*ottcrs ; but they are so shy that 
it is difficult to reach them with the musket ; one of them 
that was wounded sunk and was lost. Having by this port- 
age avoided the rapid and shoot of 400 yards in length, we 
re-embarked, passed at a mile and a half the bad rapid oppo- 
site the old village on the right, and making our way through 
the rocks saw the house just below the end of the portage, 
and the eight vaults near it ; and at the distance of four 
miles from the head of the shoot reached a high rock, which 
forms the upper part of an island [Brant] near the left shore. 
Between this island and the right shore we proceeded, leav- 
ing at the distance of a mile and a half the village of four 
houses on our right, and a mile and a half lower came to 
the head of a rapid near the village on the right. Here we 
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halted for the night, having made only seven miles from the 
head of the shoot. During the whole of the passage the 
river is very much obstructed by rocks. The island," which 
is about three miles long, reaches to the rapid which (/. 56 ) 
its lower extremity contributes to form. The meridian alti- 
tude of to.day gave us the latitude of 45° 44' 3" N. 

As we passed the village of four houses, we found that the 
inhabitants had returned, and stopped to visit them. The 
houses are similar to those already described, but larger, from 
35 to 50 feet long and 30 feet wide, being sunk in the ground 
about six feet, and raised the same height above. Their 
beds are raised about 4*4 feet above the floor ; the ascent is 
by a new painted ladder, with which every family is provided, 
and under them are stored their dried fish, while the space 
between the part of the bed on which they lie and the wall 
of the house is occupied by the nuts, roots, berries, and other 
provisions, which arc spread on mats. The fireplace is about 
eight feet long and six feet wide, sunk a foot below the floor, 
secured by a frame, with mats placed around for the family 
to sit on. In all of the houses arc images of men of different 
shapes, placed as ornaments in the parts of the house where 
they are most seen. They gave us nuts, berries, and some 
dried fish to eat, and we purchased, among other articles, a 
hat made after their own taste, such as they wear, without a 
brim. They ask high prices for all that they sell, observing 
that the whites below pay dearly for all which they cany 
there. 

We cannot learn precisely the nature of the trade carried 
on by the Indians with the inhabitants below. But as their 
knowledge of the whites seems to be very imperfect, and as 
the only articles which they carry to market, such as pounded 
fish, bear-grass, and roots, cannot b:: an object of much for- 
eign traffic, their intercourse appears to be an intermediate 

** ' ' Brut i&lukd " of our piste ; cuop on right bank of the river, at point marked 
" Village," opposite head of " Strawberry island " of the plate, with the " Broad 
Run " back of camp. The Expedition is dose by town of Cascades, county scat of 
Skamania Co., Wash. The usigned latitude is but a trifle out — a little too far 
north — 4$° 34' would be ncaiei righL 
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trade with the natives near the mouth of the Columbia. 
From them these people obtain, in exchange for their fish, 
roots, and bear.grass, blue and white beads, copper tea- 
kettles, brass armbands, some scarlet and blue robes, and a 
few articles of old European clothing. But their great object 
is to obtain beads, an article which holds the first place in 
their ideas of {p. jy) relative value, and to procure which 
they will sacrifice their last article of clothing or last mouth- 
ful of food. Independently of their fondness for them as 
an ornament, these beads are the medium of trade, by which 
they obtain from the Indians stiit higher up the river, robes, 
skins, chappeiel [_sic] bread, bear-grass, etc. Those Indians 
in turn employ them to procure from the Indians in the 
Rocky mountains, bear-grass, pachico-roots [sic], robes, etc. 
These Indians are rather below the common size, with 
high cheek-bones ; their noses arc pierced, and in full dress 
ornamented with a tapering piece of white shell or \rampum 
about two inches long. Their eyes are exceedingly sore and 
weak; many of them have only a single eye, and some are 
perfectly blind. Their teeth prematurely decay, and in fre- 
quent instances are altogether worn away. Their general 
health, however, seems to be good, the only disorder we 
have remarked being tumors in different parts of the body. 
The women are small and homely in their appearance, their 
legs and thighs much swelled, and their knees remarkably 
large — deformities which arc no doubt owing to the manner 
in which they sit on their hams. They go nearly naked, 
having only a piece of leather tied round the breast, fall- 
ing thence nearly as \(y\v as the waist ; a small robe about 
three feet square, and a piece of leather, which ill supplies 
the place of a cover, tied between their legs. Their hair 
is suffered to Iiang loose in every direction, and in their 
persons, as well as in their cookery, they are filthy to a. 
most disgusting degree. We here observe that the women 
universally have their heads flattened, and in many of the 
villages we have lately seen the female children undergoing 
this operation. 
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Lui npiili kod poruce — Appcannce of lide-wBter^^trawbeny UI and ^Beacon rock-^ukk* 
f»nd river — S«al cratk— Mt. Hood in ihe dUiancc— Uixnond Ulsnd— MulinonKfa river^— 
Wappttluo rwitir— lodiaiim iit »ailor*' dm*^Their canon'— Can oc-i mage niand— Ml. Si. 
HcleiUk in full view — Viuu (ran Indiuii— The Columbu valley dcKribed and Bamed— 
Covrcliike rivvr— D««nod villa(«^— Wahkiacum lodtaiu dcacttbcd— Roaf of btcakcn 
heard, and lli« ocean viewed, Nov. jih. iSoj— The party coaalk an lalct called Shallow 
bar — Scailckana — Camp oa a poiai of Shallow bay— A wet night iAd bad camp— 
Another pimt camp— Canoe* at the mercy of tha wave*- ViiU from CathUraah Indian* — 
A gal« of wind — Captain Clark eiplore»— Dried liih the only food— Dlftculiy wiib 
*on)e Indiaav~Captain Lcwta explore* — The party leave* Point Dlitrtti*, the oitacrablt 
>pot of their week's detention — Serious Irouhle with Indiana — Good catnp made on the 
beach (at Chinook Point) near a deactted village, in full view of the ocean— Cap4ain Lewi* 
rttlMra^ having coMled Haley'* bay to Cape DiiappointBwot — Chiiioook Indian* — Captain 
Clark explorca with eleven men— Chinnonb river— Acroas ihc bay it Point Round er 
Poini Adam» — Columbian black-tailed deer— pMnt Lewi* named. 

^ATURDAY, November 2d, 1805. We now examined 
*^ the rapid below more particiilarly, and the danger 
appearing to be too great for the loaded canoes, all those 
who could not swim were sent with the baggage by land. 
The canoes then passed safely, and were reloaded. At the 
foot of the rapid we took a meridian altitude of 59" 45' 45". 
Just as we were setting out seven squaws arrived across the 
portage, loaded with dried fish and bear-grass, neatly packed 
in bundles, and soon after four Indians came down the rapid 
in a large canoe. After breakfast we left our camp at one 
o'clock, passed the upper point of an island which is sepa- 
rated from the right shore by a narrow channel through 
which in high tides the water passes. But at present it con- 
tains no running water, and a creek [Hamilton] which falls 
into it from the mountains on tJie right is in the same dry 
condition, though it has the marks of discharging immense 
torrents at some seasons. The island thus made is three 
miles in length and about one in width ; its situation is 
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high and open ; the land is rich, and at this time covered 
with grass and a great number of straw berry- vines [^Fragaria 
zrscaf], from which wc gave it the name of Strawberry 
island [see the plate]. In several places wc observed that 
the Indians had (/. 59) been digging for roots; indeed the 
whole island bears every appearance of having been at some 
period in a state of cultivation. On the left side of the 
river the low ground is narrow and open. 

The rapid we have just passed is the last of all the descents 
of the Columbia. At this place the first tide-water com- 
mences, and the river In consequence widens immediately 
below the rapid. As we descended we reached, at the dis- 
tance of one mile from the rapid, a creek under a bluflf on the 
left; at three miles is the lower point of Strawberry island. 
To this immediately succeed three small islands covered with 
wood. In the meadow to the right, at some distance from 
the hills, stands a perpendicular rock about 800 feet high and 
400 yards around the base. This we called Beacon ' rock. 
Just below is an Indian village of nine houses, situated 
between two small creeks. At this village the river widens 
to nearly a mile in extent ; the low grounds become wider, 
and they as well as the mountains on each side are covered 
with pine, spruce-pine, Cottonwood, a species of ash, and 
some alder. After being so long accustomed to the dreary 
nakedness of the country above, the change is as grateful to 
the eye as it is useful in supplying us with fuel. Four miles 
from the village is a point of land on the right, where the 
hills become lower, but are still thickly timbered. The river 
is now about two miles wide, the current smooth and gentle, 
and the effect of the tide has been sensible since leaving the 

' ■• Beaten " rocV, Clark H gi, Oct. 3ISI. when Brant *nd Strawberry iskodfr 
UT also first named. Perhap<t the mnsi famous landmarlc on the Colambia, u it 
stands at the head of tide-water, besides being so conspicuous an object in itself. 
It is visible some 20 mile« below. The creek to the left, oppo?iite Strawberry 
island, is now called Plom creek. There are several other small streams along 
here on the Or^on side, in Multnomah Co.. which extends from above the Cas* 
cades to below Portland. On the Washington side, Clark or Clarke Co. succeeds 
Skamania ; the bold headland called Cape Horn marks their bounds. 
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rapid. Six miles lower is a rock rising from the middle of 
the river to the height of 100 feet, and about 80 yards* at its 
base. We continued six miles further, and halted for the 
night under a high projecting rock on the left side of the 
river, opposite the point of a large meadow. 

The mountains, which, from the great shoot to this place, 
are high, rugged, and thickly covered with timber, chiefly of 
the pine species, here leave the river on each side ; the river 
becomes 2>^ miles in width; the low grounds are extensive 
(/. 60) and well supplied with wood. The Indians whom we 
left at the portage passed us on their way down the river, 
and seven others, who were descending in a canoe for the 
purpose of trading below, camped with us. We had made 
from the foot of the great shoot 29 miles to-day.* The ebb 
tide rose at our camp about nine inches; the flood must rise 
much higher. We saw great numbers of water-fowl, such as 
swan, geese, ducks of various kinds, gulls, plovers, and the 
white and gray brant, of which last we killed 18. 

Novftnber yi. We were detained until ten o'clock by a 
fog so thick that a man could not be discerned at the dis- 
tance of 50 steps. As soon as it cleared off we set out in 
company with our new Indian acquaintances, who came 
from a village near the Great Falls. The low grounds along 
the river are covered so thickly with rushes, vines, and other 
small growth that they are almost impassable. At the dis- 
tance of three miles we reached the mouth of a river on the 
left, which seemed to lose its waters in a sand-bar opposite, 
the stream itself being only a few inches in depth. But, on 
attempting to wade across, we discovered that the bed was 
a veiy bad quicksand, too deep to be passed on foot. We 
went up a mile and a half to examine this river, and found 

* In circumference. " Patted a rock near the middle of the river about 100 feet 
high and $0 feet Diameter," dark 11 99- This would be about 80 yards around. 

' That i«. lo-night'a camp i* 29 mile* from the foot of the "great shoot " ; about 
one-fourth of which distance, however, was made yesterday. Some notable 
points pa&sed ore Multnomah falls, Sunday inland, Table rock, and Cape Horn. 
Camp is aboat halfway between Cascades and Vancoaver. 
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it to be at this distance a very considerable stream, 120 yards 
wide at its narrowest part, with several small islands. Its 
character resembles verj' much that of the river I'latte. It 
drives its quicksand over the low grounds with great impet- 
uosity, and such is the quantity of coarse sand which it dis- 
chai^es that the accumulation has formed a lai^e sand-bar 
or island, three miles long and a mile and a half wide, which 
divides the waters of the quicksand river into two channels. 
This sand-island compresses the Columbia within a space of 
half a mile, and throws its whole current against the right 
shore. Opposite this river, which we call Quicksand * river, 
is a large creek, to which we give the name of Seal ' river. 
The first appears to pass through the low country, at the 
foot of the high (/. 6/) range of mountains toward the south- 
east, while the second, as well as all the large creeks on the 
right side of the Columbia, rises in the same ridge of moun- 
tains N.N.E. from this place. The mountain, which wc 
have [rightly] supposed to be the Mount Hood of Vancou- 
ver, bears S. 85* E. about 47 miles from the mouth of the 
Quicksand river. 

After dinner we proceeded, and at the distance of three 
miles reached the lower mouth of Quicksand river. On the 
opposite side a large creek falls in near the head of an 
island, which extends for 3>4 miles down the river; it is a 
mile and a half in width, rocky at the upper end, and has 
some timber round its borders; but in the middle is open 
and has several ponds. Half a mile lower is another island 
in the middle of the river, to which, from its appearance, we 
gave the name of Diamond island/ Here wc met 1 $ Indians 

* Quicksand rivet is now uiviolly called Sandy river. It drains wntem 
slopes of Mt. Hood by aumy offluenu, in Clackamas Co., Ore., and Aowi, with 
a general K.W. course, to discharge into the Columbia through MuUnomali Co. 

* Now Washougal river, rising io Skamania Co., about Ssddle Peak, and difl- 
chargiog in the S.E. comer of Clark or Clarke Co., Wash. 

' Both these islands a]>pear on any good map, the lower one (Diamond, now 
called Government) much the larger of the two. with its lower end nearly north 
of East Portland, Multnomah Co., Ore., and not much above \'ancouver, Wash. 

Captain Broughton of the ship " Chatham," one of Captain Vancourer'i lieu- 
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ascending the river in two canoes ; but the only information 
wc could procure from them was that they had seen three 
vessels, which we presume to be European, at the mouth of 
the Columbia. We went along its right side for three miles, 
and camped opposite it [at or near Fisher's Landing], after 
making to-day 13 miles. 

A canoe soon after arrived from the village at the foot of 
the last rapid, with an Indian and his family, consisting of 
a wife, three children, and a woman who had been taken 
prisoner from the Snake Indians, living on a river from 
the south, which we afterward found to be the Multnomah.' 
Sacajawca was immediately introduced to her, in hopes that, 
being a Snake Indian, they might understand each other; 
but their language was not sufficiently intelligible to permit 
them to converse together. The Indian had a gun with a 
brass barrel and cock, which he appeared to value highly. 

Below Quicksand river the country is low, rich, and thickly 
wooded on each side of the river. The islands have less tim- 
ber, but are furnished with a number of ponds near which 
are vast quantities of fowls, such as swan, geese, brants, 
cranes, storks, white gulls, cormorants, and plovers. The 
river is wide and contains a great number of sea-otters [En/ty- 

tenants, ascended the river as far as the point where Fort Vancouver was boUt, 
takii^ potGMsion of ike Columbia river and country in the name of his Britonnk 
Majesty, Oct. 31st, 1792. 

^ The Expedition missed this great ri»erin going dowTi the Columbia, its mouth 
being hidden by islands. Clark H I03 interlines " Mulknoma" in red. ink. It 
is one of the three largest somhcm tribuujic» of the Columbia after the Snak(^— 
ihe&e being the John Day, Des Chutes, and Multnomah. An alternative name 
is Willamette, and these two have been much confu^d in their tei^pcctivc appli- 
cations to great or less extenU of this large stream. Multnomah was properly 
the name of the river only for a idiort section from its mouth, along which extent 
lived the Multnomah Indians, among the tribes grouped by \jtvni and Clark as 
" Wappaioo" Indians, from the name of the root affording much of their sub- 
5i!>tencc. Thus Parker sa)-» in hi& journal, p. 161, " the name Multnomah is 
given to a small section of this river, from the name of a tribe of Indians who 
once resided about 6 miles on both sides fmm iu couduence with the Columbia to 
the branch which flows down the southern »de of Wflppatoo Island ; above this 
section it is called the Willamette." The Kev. Parlter, who knew nothing about 
it himself, got his information from Donald Mackenzie, who was of the family 
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dris marina], {p. 62) In the evening the hunters brought in 
game for a sumptuous supper, which we shared with the 
Indians, both parties of whom spent the night with us. 

November 4///." The weather was cloudy and cool, and 
the wind from the west. During the night the tide rose 18 
inches near our camp. We set out about eight o'clock, and 
at the distance of three miles came to the lower end of Dia- 
mond island. It is six miles long, nearly three in width, and, 
like the other islands^ thinly covered with timber; it has a 
number of ponds or small lakes scattered over its surface. 
Besides the animals already mentioned, we shot a deer on it 
this morning. Near the end of Diamond island are two 
others, separated by a Harrow channel filled at high tide 
only, which continue on the right for the distance of three 
miles ; and, like the adjacent low grounds, are thickly covered 
witli pine. Just below the last we landed on the left bank 
of the river, at a village of 25 houses. All of these were 
thatched with straw and built of bark, except one which was 
about 50 feet long, built of boards in the form of those 
higher up the river ; from which it differed, however, in being 
completely above ground and covered with broad split 
boards. This village contains about 200 men of the Skil- 
loot • nation, who seem well provided with canoes, of which 

of the f»moas Sir Alexander, and himself a Chief Factor of the Hudson's Bay 
Company. He w»s a gre«t traveler, and onenf ihc overland Aslorians. in l8ll- 
xa. He explored the MuUnomnh for several hundred miles. Another great 
traveler and trader, Henry, con&idercd Wallamut to be properly the name o£ 
only the falls of the river. The latter word occurs in a profusion of spellings, 
among which we find, of courae, Williamette ; but this is an Indian word, and 
not our name William with a diminutive sufiix in French feminine form. Mult- 
nomah is also the name of the county in Oregon, along the Columbia, interven- 
ing between Wasco Co. on the east, and Washington aad Columbia counties on 
the west and north, with Portland as its principal city. This name is now 
usually extended tu the whole river, to the principal branch of whidi the name 
WiUjunette is correspondingly restricted. It is atso spelled Muttnoma and in 
various other ways. The Indians of this name arc a Chinookan tribe ; the word 
is a corruption of Nematlnomaq, signifying " down river." 

* For various important matters of this dale, compare March 30th, beyond. 

' A Chinookan tribe, no longer known as i>uch by this nam«, for most our 
information respecting whom wc are indebted to these paEes. 
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there were at least 52, some of them very large, drawn up in 
front of the village. 

On landing we found the Indian from above who had left 
us this morning, and who now invited us into a lodge of 
which he appeared to own a part. Here he treated us with 
a root, round in shape, and about the size of a small Irish 
potato, which they call wappatoo." This is the common 
arrowhead or sagittifolia [of North America, Sagitiaria 
variabilis, another species of which genus (5. sinfttsis) is] 
so much cultivated by the Chinese; when roasted in the 
embers till it becomes soft it has an agreeable taste, and is 
a very good substitute for bread. 

After purchasing some more of this root, we resumed our 
journey, and at seven {/. 6j) miles' distance came to the head 
of a large island near the left. On the right shore is a fine 
open prairie for about a mile, back of which the country rises 
and is supplied with timber, such as white-oak [Qu^rcus 
garryana'], pine of different kinds, wild crab \^Pirus rivu/aris], 
and several species of undergrowth, while along the borders of 
the river there are only a few Cottonwood and ash [Fraxinus 
oregana} tTccs. In this prairie were also signs of deer and elk. 

When we landed for dinner, a number of Indians from the 
last village came down for the purpose, as we supposed, of 
paying us a friendly visit, as they had put on their favorite 
dresses. In addition to their usual covering they had scar- 
let and blue blankets, sailors' jackets and trousers, shirts and 
hats. They had all of them either war-axes, spears, and 
bows and arrows, or muskets and pistols, with tin powder- 
fliisks. We smoked with them and endeavored to show 
them every attention, but we soon found them very assum- 
ing and disagreeable companions. While we were eating, 
they stole the pipe with which they were smoking, and the 

*^ * * We got ftome dogs and roots from the natives. The roots are of a superior 
qualitjr to any I bad before seen : they are called whapto; rtMmble a pottloe 
whett cooked, and arc about as big ag a heo egg." G&»s. p. l6o, N'o%-. 4th ; 
elsewhere toapto. In the codices usually as in the text, but with some fluctua- 
tion. The plant, Sagittarta vartaMis. is one of the tMSt-known membcn of 
the monocotyledonous <»der AUtmaeem. 
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greatcoat of one of the men. Wc immediately searched 
them ail, and discovered the coat stuffed under the root of 
a tree near where they were sitting; but the pipe we could 
not recover. Finding us determined not to suffer any 
imposition, and discontented with them, they showed their 
displeasure in the only way which they dared, by returning 
in an ill-humor to their village. 

Wc then proceeded and soon met two canoes, with twelve 
men of the same Skilloot nation, who were on their way 
from below. The larger of the canoes was ornamented with 
the figure of a bear in the bow and a man in the stem, both 
nearly as laigc as life, both made of painted wood and very 
neatly fixed to the boat. In the same canoe were two 
Indians, finely dressed and with round hats. This circum- 
stance induced us to give the name of Image-canoc " to the 
large island, the lower end of which we now passed at the 
distance of nine miles from its head. We had seen two 
smaller islands to the right, and three more near its lower 
{p. 64) extremity. The Indians in the canoe here made signs 
that there was a village behind those islands, and indeed 
we presumed there was a channel on that [left] side of the 
river, for one of the canoes passed in that direction between 
the small islands ; but wc were anxious to press foru'ard, and 
therefore did not stop to examine more minutely. The 
river was now about a mile and a half in width, with a gentle 
current ; the bottoms were extensive and low, but not sub- 
ject to be overflowed. Three miles below Image-canoe 
island we came to four large houses on the left side, at which 
place we had a full view of the mountain which we first saw 
on the 19th of October, from the Muscleshell rapid, and 
which we now find to be the Mount St. Helen" of Vancouver. 
It bears N. 25° E., about 90 miles distant; it rises in the 

" Image-canoe is really three islands, the separateness of which was noc 
noted. In passing it the Expedition goes by a hiMoric spot on the north bank 
of the river, where Is the present lite of Vancouver, county Mat ol Clark Co. 

" " Mt. Helien. which is perhaps the highest pcnical in America." Clark H 
106 ; varionslj called Helen, Helen's, and Helena, besides several misspeHin^a. 
Gasft, p. 160, identifies it as " Mount Rainjr,** which his French translator, Lalle- 
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form of a sugar-loaf to a very great height, and is covered 
with snow. A mile lower wc passed a single house on the 
left and another on the right. The Indians had now learnt 
so much of us that their curiosity was without any mixture 
of fear, and their visits became very frequent and trouble* 
some. We therefore continued on till after night, in hopes 
of getting rid of them ; but after passing a village on each 
side, which on account of the lateness of the hour we saw 
indistinctly, we found there was no escaping from their 
importunities. We therefore landed at the distance of seven 
miles below Image>canoc Island, and camped" near a single 
house on the right, having made during the day 29 miles. 

The Skilloots whom wc passed to-day speak a language 
somewhat different from that of the Echeloots or Chilluc- 
kittequaws near the long narrows. Their dress is similar^ 
except that the Skilloots possess more articles procured 
from the white traders ; and there is a further difference 
between them, inasmuch as the Skilloots, both males and 
females, have the head flattened. Their principal food is 
fish and wappatoo-rools, with some elk and deer, In killing 
which with their arrows they seem verj* expert ; for {p. 6$) 
during the short time wc remained at the village three deer 
were brought in. We also observed there a tame brairo. 

As soon as we landed we were visited by two canoes 
loaded with Indians, from whom we purchased a few roots. 
The grounds along the river continue low and rich, and 
among the shrubs which cover them is a large quantity of 
vines [Rubus sprctabi'iis'\, resembling the raspberry. On the 
right the low grounds are terminated at the distance of five 
miles by a range of high hills covered with tall timber, and 
running southeast and northwest. The game as usual very 
abundant ; among other birds we obser\'e some white geese 
with a part of their wings black [Chi'tt hyf>erboreus\. 

mant, renders Mont Pluvieux, with a s^e note : " 11 serail possible qa'fl y e&t 
ici nne faule <rim|>rcssion. el que AFant ffainy fill Ic Mont Rainier," etc. 

" At Koapp'ft Landing. Clark Co.. Wssh., just al>ovc Halfway point and Post 
Office Lake, anti %% m. below mouth of the Multaoroah. 
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November ^tk. Our choice of a camp had been very unfor- 
tunate ; for on a sand-island opposite us were immense num- 
bers of geese, swan, ducks, and other wild fowl, whicli during 
the whole night serenaded us with a confusion of noises which 
completely prevented our sleeping. During the latter part 
of the night it rained, and we therefore willingly left camp 
at an early hour. We passed at three miles a small prairie, 
where the river is only three-quarters of a mile in width, and 
soon after two houses on the left, half a mile distant from 
each other; from one of which three men came in a canoe 
merely to look at us, and having done so returned home. 
At eight miles we came to the lower point of an island 
[Bachelor's; Lewis* and Lake rivers empty here], separated 
from the right side by a narrow channel, on which, a short 
distance above the end of the island, is situated a large 
village. It is built more compactly than the generality of 
the Indian villages, and the front has 14 houses, which are 
ranged for a quarter of a mile along the channel. As soon 
as we were discovered seven canoes came out to see us, and 
after some traffic, during which they seemed well disposed 
and orderly, accompanied us a short distance below. The 
river here again widens to the space of a mile and a half. As 
wc descended we soon observed, behind a sharp [Warrior] 
point of rocks, a channel [Willamette slough] a quarter of a 
mile wide, which we suppose must be {p. 66) the one taken 
by the canoes yesterday on leaving Image-canoe island. A 
mile below this channel are some low cliffs of rocks [left, 
between St. Helen's and Columbia City, Ore.], near which is 
a lai^c island on the right side [shoals and jetty there now], 
and two small islands a little further on [Burke's and Mar- 
tin's, below Maxwell's point]. Here we met two canoes 
ascending the river. At this place the shore on the right 
becomes bold and rocky, and the bank is bordered by a range 
of high hills covered with a thick growth of pine ; on the 
other side is an extensive low [Deer] island, separated from 
the left side by a narrow channel [Deer Island slough]. 

Here we stopped to dine, and found the island open, with 
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an abundant growth of grass, and a number of ponds well 
supplied with fowls ; at the lower extremity are the remains 
of an old village. We procured a swan, several ducks, and a 
brant, and saw some deer on the island. Besides this island, 
the lower extremity of which is [less than] ly miles from the 
channel just mentioned, we passed two or three smaller ones 
in the same distance [as already said]. Here the hills on the 
right retire from the river, leaving a high plain, between 
which, on the left bank, a range of high hills, running south> 
east and covered with pine, forms a bold and rocky shore. 
At the distance of six miles, however, these hills again return 
and close the river on both sides. 

We proceeded on [past Kalama], and at four miles reached 
a creek '* on the right, about 20 yards in width, immediately 
below which is an old village. Three miles further, at the 
distance of 32 miles from our camp of last night, we halted 
under a point of highland, with thick pine trees, on the left 
bank of the river [opposite Carroll's bluff]. Before landing 
we met two canoes, the largest of which had at the bow the 
image of a bear, and that of a man on the stern. There were 
26 Indians on board, but they all proceeded upward, and we 
were left, for the first time since we reached the waters of 
the Columbia, without any of the natives during the night. 
Besides the game already mentioned, we killed a grouse 
much larger than the common size, and observed along the 
shore a number of striped snakes [EutcFnia pickeringi^ 

The river is here deep, and about a mile and a half in 
width. (/. 6f) Here too the ridge of low mountains [Coast 
range] running northwest and southeast crosses the river, and 
fonns the western boundary of the plain through which we 
have just passed. This great plain or valley begins above 
the mouth of Quicksand river, and is about 60 miles wide in 
a straight line, while on the right and left it extends to a 

**K«UinA river, CowIilJt Co., Wash.; couaty town of suae name 3 m. above 
tu mouth, about 46° N.; Saotiy i&land oppo^te the town ; Coflin Rock opposite 
the river. In Rachinc this point, only wme six or eight miles above the Cow< 
liu river, the Expedition has mis&ed a much larger river on the right, now called 
Lcwu' river. It is that charted by Clark as Chah-wah-na-hi-ooks. 
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great distance. It is a fertile and delightful country, shaded 
by thick groves of tall timber, watered by small ponds, and 
running on both sides of the river. The soil is rich and 
capable of any species of culture; but in the present condi- 
tion of the Indians, its chief production is the wappatoo- 
root, which grows spontaneously and exclusively in this 
region. Sheltered as it is on both sides, the temperature is 
much milder than that nf the surrounding country ; for even 
at this season of the year we observe very little appearance 
of frost. During its whole extent it is inhabited by numer- 
ous tribes of Indians, who either reside in it permanently, or 
visit its waters in quest of fish and wappatoo-roots. We 
gave it the name of the [Wappatoo or] Columbia valley. 

November 6//t. The moniing was cool, wet, and rainy. 
We proceeded at an early hour between the high hills on 
both sides of the river, till at the distance of four miles wc 
came to two tents of Indians in a small plain on the left 
[Rainier], where the hills on the right recede a few miles from 
the river, and a long narrow island stretches along the right 
shore. Behind this island is the mouth of a large river, 150 
yards wide, called by the Indians Coweliske." We halted 
fordinncr on the island, but the redwood \Cortt'us pubi'S€ens?'\ 
and green-briar \RubHs ursiuns] are so interwoven with pine» 
alder [Alnusrubra or A. rhovibifolia\ ash, a species of beech, 
and other trees, that the woods form a thicket, which our 
hunters could not penetrate. Below the mouth of the Cowe- 
liske a very remarkable knob rises from the water's edge to 
the height of 80 feet, being 200 paces round the base; as it 
is in a low part of the island, at some distance from the high 
grounds, its appearance is very singular [Mt. Coffin]. 

On setting out after dinner (/. 6S) we overtook two 
canoes going down to trade ; one of the Indians, who spoke 
a few words of English, mentioned that the principal person 

" Or Cowelultee, as Clark H 1 1 1 Mid map; Cowleslcec In trving's A&toria ; the 
jCowliti river, so called from n once populous and powerful Salishan Iribe, whose 
remnants are now on Puyallup Reservalion, Wash. Frceport and Monticello at 
its moulb. Cowlits U also the present name of the county next east of WahkiA- 
cum, south of Lewis, north of CUrk. and west of Skamania. 
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who traded with them was a Mr. Haley; and he showed a 
bow of iron and several other things, which he said Mr. 
Haley had given him. Nine miles below that river is a 
creek on the same [side] ; and between them are three smaller 
islands^ one on the left shore, the other [Walker's] about 
the middle of the river, and a third [I'isher's] near the lower 
end of the long narrow island," opposite a high clifl of black 
rocks on the left, 16 miles from our camp. Here we were 
overtaken by the Indians from the two tents we passed in 
the morning, from whom we now purchased wappatoo-roots, 
salmon, trout, and two beaver-skins, for which last we gave 
five small fish-hooks. At these cliffs [Green's point] the 
mountains, which had continued high and rugged on the left, 
retired from the river, and as the hills on the other side had 
left the water at the Coweliske, a beautiful extensive plain 
now presented itself before us. For a few miles we passed 
alongside an island [Grim's] a mile in width and three miles 
long, below which is a smaller island [Gull], Here the high 
rugged hills, thickly covered with timber, border the right 
bank of the river and terminate the low grounds. These 
were supplied with common rushes, grass, and nettles in the 
moistcr parts with the bulrushes and flags, and along the 
water's edge with willows. Here also were two ancient vil- 
lages, now abandoned by their inhabitants, of whom no ves- 
tige remains, except two small dogs, almost starved, and a 
prodigious quantity of fleas. After crossing the plain and 
[thus] making five miles, we proceeded through the hills for 
eight miles [passing Wallace's island]. The river is about a 



"Text makes this " long narrow island " 16—4=12 miles, in Uic length of 
which were the smaller Ulanck. It is now iocompletely isolated by a(Big) slough, 
iDlo which Coal creeU falls. By V. S. Coast Surv. charts (scale 1 to 40.000) the 
following is the situation : t. Cottonwood isl., a m. long, just above mo. Cow- 
liii river (not in the text), a. A long lowland, left, incompletely tsoljted by 
Rineanon'sslougli : Cedar Ldg. at its head ; Mt. Coffin opposite ; corresponding 
to firet of " three smaller'* islands. 3. Walker's, In mid-river, opp. Ml. Solo, 
4. Fisher's, right, nearly opp. Green's point. 5. (jrim's, left, 2 m. long, by which 
fall in Big slougb, and Ncqually and Negisticook creeks, right. 6. Gull island, 
right, very small, neax endof Grim'i. 7. Wallace's, left, 3 m. loDg. See p. 909. 
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mile in width, and the hills are so steep that we could not 
for several miles find a place suflficiently flat to suffer us to 
sleep in a level position ; at len^jth, by removing some large 
stones, we cleared a place fit for our purpose above the reach 
of the tide, and after a journey of 29 miles slept among the 
smaller stones under a mountain to the right [one mile below 
Cape HornJ. The weather was rainy during the whole day; 
(/>. dp) we therefore made large fires to dry our bedding and 
to kill the fleas, which have accumulated upon us at every 
old village wc have passed. 

Novetnber yth. The morning was rainy, and the fog so 
thick that wc could not see across the river. We ob3er\'ed> 
however, opposite our camp, the upper point of an island 
[Puget's"], between which and the steep hills on the right 
we proceeded for five miles [site of Cathlamct]. Three miles 
lower is the beginning of an island separated from the right 
shore by a narrow channel ; down this we proceeded under 
the direction of some Indians, whom we had just met going 
up the river, and who returned in order to show us their vil- 
lage. It consists of four houses only, situated on this chan- 
nel behind several marshy islands formed by two small 
creeks. On our arrival they gave us some fish, and wc after- 
ward purchased some wappatoo-roots, fish, three dogs, and 
two otter-skins, for which we gave fish-hooks chiefly, that 
being an article of which they are very fond. 

These people seem to be of a different nation from those 
we have just passed ; they are low in stature, ill shaped, and 
all have their heads flattened. They call themselves Wah- 
kiacum," and their language differs from that of the tribes 
above, with whom they trade for ivappatoo-roots. The 
houses are built in a different style, being raised entirely 

" This island, five miles long, is now known as Paget or Puget's. Newly 
opposite iu lower end is Cathlaiuct, cuuDty town uf Wafakiacuin. Three isUndft 
lower dowD, close under the right shore, are HumiDg.Cathlamet, and Skumaquea, 
Skamokawa, or Skomaakie ; near the latter a creek of the same name falls in, 
which \i one of the two mentioned in the text. Opposite are the large Tena- 
sillihee and several smaller islands. 

*• First Warciftctim, altered to Warkiiram, Clark 114, Wahkiakume. Clark's- 
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above ground, with the eaves about five feet high and the 
door at the comer. Near the end, opposite this door, is a 
single fireplace, round which are the beds, raised four feet 
from the floor of earth ; over the fire are hung the fresh fish, 
which, when dried, are stowed away with the wappatoo-roots 
under the beds. The dress of the men is like that of the 
people above, but the women are clad in a peculiar manner, 
the robe not reaching lower than the hip, and the body 
being covered in cold weather by a sort of corset of fur, 
curiously plaited and reaching from the arms to the hip; 
added to this is a sort of petticoat, or rather tissue of white 
cedar bark, bruised or broken into small strands, and woven 
(/. 70) into a girdle by several cords of the same material. 
Being tied round tlie middle, these strands hang down as 
low as the knee in front, and to the mid-leg behind ; they 
are of sufficient thickness to answer the purpose of conceal- 
ment whilst the female stands in an erect position, but in 
any other attitude form but a vcr>' ineffectual defense. 
Sometimes the tissue is strings of silk^rass, twisted and 
knotted at the end. 

After remaining with them about an hour, we proceeded 
down the channel with an Indian dressed in a sailor's jacket 
for our pilot, and on reaching the main channel were visited 
by some Indians who have a temporary residence on a 
marshy [Tenasillihee] island in the middle of the river, where 
is a great abundance of water-fowl. Here the mountainous 
country again approaches the river on the left, and a higher 
[Saddle] mountain is distinguished toward the southwest. 
At a distance of 20 miles from our camp we halted at a vil- 
lage of Wahkiacums, consisting of seven ill-looking houses, 
built in the same form with those above, and situated at the 

map. This word prcMnrves an orthography made for il by Lewis and Clark, and 
is now the name of a county in Washington, on the Colombia, west of Cowlitz 
and east of Pacific. Tlic Wahkiacum is one of about nine tribes of the Upper 
Chinooks (the Lower ChinooVt being only the genuine Chinooks and the Clat- 
sops). These ten or twelve principal tribes constitate the Chinookan stock, or 
family, inhabiting the Columbia from its moaih to the Dalles. The Wahkiacum 
tribe was named from its chief ; it has been lost right of as a tribe since 1650, 
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foot of the iiigh hills on the right, behind two small nnarshy 
islands. We merely stopped to purchase some food and 
two beaver-skins, and then proceeded. Opposite to these 
islands the hills on the left retire, and the river widens into 
a kind of bay crowded with low islands, subject to be over- 
flowed occasionally by the tide. 

We had not gone far from this village when the fog 
cleared off, and we enjoyed the delightful prospect of the 
ocean — that ocean,'* the object of all our labors, the reward of 
all our anxieties. This cheering view exhilarated the spirits 
of all the party, who were still more delighted on hearing 
the distant roar of the breakers. We went on with great 
cheerfulness under the high mountainous country which 
continued along the right bank [passing Three Tree and Jim 
Crow points] ; the shore was, however, so bold and rocky 
that we could not, until after going 14 miles from the last 
village, find any spot fit for a camp [opposite Pillar Rock]. 
At that distance, having made during the day 34 miles, we 
spread our mats on the ground, and passed the night in the 
rain. Here we were joined by our(/. 7/) small canoe, which 
had been separated from us during the fog this morning. 
Two Indians from the last village also accompanied us to 
the camp; but, having detected them in stealing a knife, 
they were sent off. 

November Zth, It rained this morning, and having 
changed the clothing which had been wet during yesterday's 
rain, we did not set out till nine o'clock. Immediately 
opposite our camp is a [Pillar] rock at the distance of [half] 
a mile in the river, about 20 feet in diamctcrand 50 in height; 
toward the southwest are some high mountains, one of which 

" Clark H 117 has : " Encamped under a high hill on the Stard. side opposit 
to a rock sitiuted half a mile from (he shore, about 50 feet high and 30 feet 
Dcamieler." This is Pillar rock, one mile below Jim Crow point, where camp 
was pitched on the memorable day that the Pacific was sighted. " Great joy in 
camp." writes the great captain, who s>o Mldom betrays a feeliai;, or indulges a 
sentiment ; "we are in vicvt of the Oeian, this ^eat Pacific Octian which ¥re 
have been so long anxious to sec, and the rorcinp; or noise made by the wave* 
brakeing on the rockey shores (as I suppose) may be heard djstictly." And H 
147. same date : " Octoa in view ! O ! the joy," 
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is covered with snow at the top. We proceeded past several 
low islands in the bay or bend to the left of the river, which 
is here five or six miles wide. We were here overtaken by 
three Indians in a canoe, who had salmon to sell. On the 
right side we passed an old village, and then, at the distance 
of three miles, entered an inlet [rounding Yellow bluflfs], or 
niche, about six miles across, making a deep bend of nearly 
6ve miles into the hills on the right shore, where it receives 
the waters of several creeks. We coasted along this inlet, 
which, from its little depth, we called Shallow '* bay ; and at 
the bottom of it halted to dine near the remains of an old 
village, from which, however, we kept at a cautious distance, 
as it was occupied by great numbers of fleas. At this place 
we observed a number of fowl, among which we killed a 
goose, and two ducks exactly resembling in appearance and 
flavor the canvasback duck of the Susquehannah. After din- 
ner the three Indians left us. We then took advantage of 
the returning tide to go on about three miles to a point on 
the right, eight miles [direct] distant from our camp ; but 
here the waves ran so high, and dashed about our canoes so 
much that several of the men became seasick. It was there- 
fore judged imprudent to go on in the present state of the 
weather, and we landed at the point [Gray's; Cape Swell of 
Gass]. The situation was extremely uncomfortable; the 
high hills jutted in so closely that there was not room for us 
to lie level, or to secure our baggage free from the tide, and 
the water of the river was too salt to be used ; but {p. yz) the 
waves increased every moment so much that we could not 
move from the spot with safety. We therefore fixed our- 
B selves on the beach left by the ebb tide, and having raised 

^^H the baggage on poles, passed a disagreeable night, the rain 

i 

I 



■•Well within the mouth of the ColambU. on the north side, in the SAV. cor- 
ner of Wahkincatn Co., adjoining Pacific Co., Wa&h. — not to be confouaded with 
Shoalwater bajr, on the Pacific coast, north of Cape Di&appoJDtmcnt. " Call it 
the Shallow nitch." Clark H Ii3. with "Bay" red-Inked over "nilch." This 
is now Cray's bay ; Gray's point forms the seaward one of its bounds, and 
YcUow bluffk the landward ; Gray's uid Ahunicut rivers ue the two prindpaL 
ttreanu falling into it. 
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during the day having wet us completely, as indeed we have 
been for some days. 

Noxyeffibcr 9///. Fortunately for us, the tide did not rise 
as high as our camp during the night ; but being accom- 
panied by high winds from the south, the canoes, which 
we could not place beyond its reach, wore filled with water, 
and were saved with much difficulty. Our position was very 
uncomfortable, but as it was impossible to move from it, we 
waited for a change of weather. It rained, however, during 
the whole day, and at two o'clock in the afternoon the flood 
tide set in, accompanied by a high wind from the south^ 
which, about four o'clock-, shifted to the southwest and blew 
almost a gale directly from the sea. The immense waves 
now broke over the place where we were camped; tlie lai^e 
. trees, some of them five or six feet thick, which had lodged 
at the point, were drifted over our camp, and the utmost 
vigilance of everj* man could scarcely save our canoes from 
being crushed to pieces. We remained in the water, and 
drenched with rain, during the rest of the day, our only food 
being some dried fish and some rain-water which we caught. 
Yet, though wet and cold, and some of them sick from 
using salt water, the men were cheerful, and full of anxiety 
to see more of the ocean. The rain continued all night, 

Sunday^ November \oih. This morning the wind lulled, 
and the waves not being so high, we loaded our canoes 
and proceeded. The mountains on the right are high, cov- 
ered with timber, chiefly pine, and descend in a bold and 
rocky shore to the water. \Vc went through a deep niche 
and several inlets on the right [past Cementville and Cliff 
Point], while on the opposite side is a large bay, above which 
the hills are close on the river. At the distance of ten miles 
the wind rose from the north- (/>. yj) west, and the waves 
became so high that we were forced to return for two miles 
to a place where wc could with safety unload. Here we 
landed at the mouth of a smalt run, and. having placed our 
baggage on a pile of drifted logs, waited until low water. 
The river then appeared more calm; we therefore started, 
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but after going a mile found the waves too high for our 
canoes, and were obliged to put to shore. Wc unloaded the 
canoes; and having placed the baggage on a rock above the 
reach of the tide, camped*' on some drift-logs, which formed 
the only place where wc could lie, the hills rising steep over 
our heads to the height of $00 feet. All our baggage, as 
well as ourselves, were thoroughly wet with the rain, which 
did not cease during the day; it continued violently during 
the night, in the course of which the tide reached the logs 
on which we lay, and set them afloat. 

Noxwmber \ \th. The wind was still high from the south- 
west, and drove the waves against the shore with great fury ; 
the rain too fell in torrents, and not only drenched us to the 
skin, but loosened the stones on the hillsides, which then 
came rolling down upon us. In this comfortless situation 
we remained all day, wet, cold, with nothing but dried fish 
to satisfy our hunger; the canoes in one place at the mercy 
of the waves, the baggage in another, and all the men scat- 
tered on floating logs, or sheltering themselves in the 
crevices of the rocks and hillsides. A hunter [J. Fields] 
was dispatched in hopes of finding some fresh meat ; but 
the hills were so steep, and so covered with undergrowth and 
fallen timber, that he could not penetrate them, and he was 
forced to return. About twelve o'clock we were visited by 
five Indians in a canoe; they came from [Warren's Landing] 
above this place, on the opposite side of the river; their 
language much resembles that of the Wahkiacums, and tlicy 
call themselves Cathlamahs." In person they arc small, 

*' The Kxpcdition undertook to round Pnint Ellicc, and were bcAtcn back, 
»> their miitcrable dti^-uuts wcie unm*tia^cahlc in such a sem. Clark II i^S 
calls this Point Distma, which name a|ipcan( aliio on his MS. map, I 153, bat 
not on the (ncmved pUte. Thb \% Blustry Pmnt of Gis»,p. 167. 

** Clark H 123. first Calt-har-tnar, Kored and ovenrriuen Cath-Iah-nw ; now 
spelled Cathlamet. but more properly would be KatU'mal. Thef were oii« of 
the several tribes of Upper Chinookans who 6<ihcd the Columbia as low down as 
Astoria. The name was also applied to the village of thei!>e Indians, and Cathla- 
met is now the principal town of Wahkiacura or Wahkiakum Co.. Wash. The 
Katla'mats are credited with 300 souU on Clark's map ; these were reduced to a 
pojtuIatioD of 59 in 1849. There is now no such Lribe ofFicially rcLOgniicd. 
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ill made, and badly clothed ; though one of them had on a 
sailor's round jacket and pantaloons, which, as he explained 
by signs, he had received from the (/. J4) whites below the 
point. We purchased from them 13 red char, a fish which 
wc found very excellent. After some time they went aboard 
the boat and crossed the river, which is here five miles wide, 
through a very heavy sea. 

November \2th. About three o'clock a tremendous gale 
of wind arose, accompanied with lightning, thunder, and 
hail ; at six it became light for a short time, but a violent 
rain soon began and lasted during the day. During this 
storm one of our boats, secured by being sunk with great 
quantities of stone, got loose; but, drifting against a rock, 
was recovered without having received much injury. Our 
situation became now much more dangerous, for the wave* 
were driven with fury against the rocks and trees, which till 
now had afforded us refuge. We therefore took advantage 
of a low tide, and moved about half a mile round a point to 
a small brook, which we had not observed till now on ac- 
count of the thick bushes and driftwood which concealed its 
mouth. Here we were more safe: but still cold and wet, our 
clothes and bedding rotten as well as wet, our baggage at 
a distance, and the canoes^-^ur only means of escape from 
this place — at the mercy of the waves. We were, however, 
fortunate enough to enjoy good health, and even had the 
luxury of getting some fresh salmon and three salmon-trout 
in the brook. Three of the men [Gibson, Bratton. Willard] 
attempted to go round a point in our small Indian canoe, 
but the high waves rendered her quite unmanageable — these 
boats requiring the seamanship of the natives themselves to 
make them live in so rough a sea. 

November 13///. During the night we had short intervals 
of fair weather, but it began to rain in the morning and con- 
tinued through the day. In order to obtain a view of the 
country below, Captain Clark followed up the course of the 
brook, and with much fatigue, after walking three miles, 
ascended the first spur of the mountains. The whole lower 
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country was covered with almost impenetrable thick- (/. 75) 
cts of small pine, with which is mixed a species of plant 
[CratiBgjts rivuittris\ resembling arrow-wood, 12 or 15 feet 
high, with a thorny stem, almost interwoven with each other, 
and scattered among the fern and fallen timber. There is 
also a red berry [Smiituina St'ssi/i/o/i'a], somewhat like the 
Solomon's seal, which is called by the natives solme, and 
used as an article of dieL This thick growth rendered trav- 
eling almost impossible, and it was made more fatiguing by 
the steepness of the mountain, which was so great as to 
oblige him to draw himself up by means of the bushes. 
The timber on the hills is chiefly of a large tall species of 
pine, many of them 8 or 10 feet in diameter at the stump, 
and rising sometimes more than lOO feet in height. The 
hail which fell two nights since is still to be seen on the 
mountains. There was no game, and no trace of any, ex- 
cept some old signs of elk. The cloudy weather prevented 
his seeing to any distance; he therefore returned to camp, 
and sent three men [Colter. Willard, Shannon] in the Indian 
canoe to try if they could double the point [Ellice or Dis- 
tress] and find some safer harbor for our canoes. At every 
flood tide the seas break in great swells against the rocks, 
and drift the trees among our establishment, so as to render 
it very insecure. We were confined as usual to dried fish, 
which is our last resource. 

Xoitmbfr 14/A. It rained without intermission during last 
night : to-day the wind too was very high, and one of our 
canoes was much injured by being dashed against rocks. 
Five Indians from below came to us in a canoe, and three of 
them, having landed, informed us that they had seen the men 
sent down yesterday. At this moment one of them [Colter] 
arrived, and informed us that these Indians had stolen his 
gig and basket. We therefore ordered the two women who 
remained in the canoe to restore them ; but this they refused, 
till we threatened to shoot, when they gave back the arti- 
cles, and wc then ordered them to leave us. They were of 
the Wahkiacum nation. The man [Colter] now informed us 
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that they had gone round the point as far as the high sea 
would suffer (/. j6) them in the canoe, and then landed ; 
that in the night he had separated from his companions, 
who had gone further down, and that at no great distance 
from where wc are is a beautiful sand-beach and a good har- 
bor. Captain Lewis concluded to examine more minutely 
the lower part of the bay [Haley's] ; taking one of the large 
canoes he was landed at the point [EUice], whence he pro- 
ceeded by land with four men [Drewyer, J. and R. Fields, 
and Frazier], and the canoe returned nearly filled with water. 

November i^t/i. It continued raining all night, but in the 
morning the weather became calm and fair. We therefore 
began to prepare for setting out ; but before we were ready 
a high wind sprang up from the southeast, and obliged us to 
remain. The sun shone until one o'clock, and wc were thus 
enabled to dry our bedding and examine our baggage. The 
rain, which has continued for the last ten days without an 
interval of more than two hours, has completely wet all our 
merchandise, spoiled some of our fish, destroj'cd the robes, 
and rotted nearly half of our few remaining articles of cloth- 
ing, particularly the leather dresses. About three o'clock 
the wind fell ; we instantly loaded the canoes, and left the 
miserable spot to which we Iiave been confined the last six 
days. On turning the point we came to the sand-beach, 
through which runs a small stream from the hills ; at the 
mouth of this is an ancient [Chinook] village of 36 houses, 
which has at present no inhabitants except fleas. 

Here we met Shannon, who had been sent back to meet 
us by Captain Lewis. The day Shannon left us in the 
canoe, he and Willard proceeded till they met a party of 
20 Indians, who, having never heard of us, did not know 
where they [our men] came from ; they, however, behaved 
with so much civility, and seemed so anxious that the men 
should go with them toward the sea, that their suspicions 
were excited, and they declined going on. The Indians, 
however, would not leave them; the men being confirmed 
in their suspicions, and fearful that if they went into the 
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woods to sleep they would be cut tu pieces in tlic night, 
{p. 77) thought it best to pass the night in the midst of the 
Indians. They therefore made a fire, and after talking with 
them to a late hour, laid down with their rifles under their 
heads. As they awoke that morning they found that the 
Indians had stolen and concealed tlieir guns. Having 
demanded then in vain, Shannon seized a club, and was 
about assaulting one of the Indians, whom he suspected as 
a thief, when another Indian began to load a fowling-piece 
with the intention of shooting him. He therefore stopped, 
and explained by signs that if they did not give up the guns 
a large party would come down the river before the sun rose 
to such a height, and put every one of them to death. For- 
tunately, Captain Lewis and his party appeared at this time. 
The terrified Indians immediately brought the guns, and five 
of them came on with Shannon. To these men we declared 
that if ever anyone of their nation stole anything from us, 
he should be instantly shot." They reside to the north of 
this place, and speak a language different from that of the 
people higher up tlie river. 

It was now apparent that the sea was at all times too 
rough for us to proceed further down the bay by water. 
We therefore landed, and having chosen the best spot we 
could select, made our camp" of boards from the old [Chi- 
nook] village. We were now situated comfortably, and 
being visited by four Wahkiacums with wappatoo-roots, 
were enabled to make an agreeable addition to our food. 

November l6///.'* The morning was clear and beautiful. 

*• " I told those Indians who accompanied Shannon that they should not conit 
near us, and if any one of thcit nation iXaVl anythini; from us, I wuuld have him 
SJiot. which they undent(«ot verry well." Clark H laq. 

"This camp was at the S.E. or tandnrard end of Haley's (Baker's] bay, just 
inside Chinook Point O'oint Opcn>s]ope of Gau), a nitle above a point of rucks 
40 feet high, and the ume hclnvr where Chinook town now standi, on the site of 
the aid Chinook vilUgc already tnentinncd, 

" At this date, Clark H 131, the narratire is inlermpted in the codex, and H 
132-143 ia tabnlar : " Course Dijitance & Remarks Deceoding tlie Columbia 
from the Lewis's fSnakc] Rircr." etc., Oct. i8lh-\ov. i6th. The " remark " for 
the course of Nov. 7th is hardly statistical — "Ocian in View I O! the joy." 
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We therefore put out all our baggage to dry, and sent sev- 
eral of the party to hunt. Our camp is in full view of the 
ocean, on the bay laid down by Vancouver, which we distin- 
tinguish by the name of Haley's" bay, from a trader who 
visits the Indians here, and is a great favorite among them. 
The meridian altitude of this day gave 46** 19' 11" 7'" as the 
latitude of our camp. The wind was strong from the south- 
west, and the waves were very high ; yet the Indians were 
passing up and down the bay in canoes, and several of them 
camped near us. We smoked tvith them, but after our recent 
(/. j8) experience of their thievish disposition treated them 
with caution. Though so much exposed to the bad weather, 
none of the party have suffered, except one, who has a 
violent cold, in consequence of sleeping for several nights 
in wet leather. The hunters brought in two deer, a crane, 
some geese and ducks, and several brant, three of which 
[snow-geese] were white, except a black part of the wing, 
and much larger than the gray brant, which is itself a size 
beyond the duck. 

Sufifiiiy, November \yth. A fair, cool morning and an 
easterly wind. The tide rises at this place %% feet, and 
rolls over the beach in great waves. 

About one o'clock Captain Lewis returned, after having 
coasted down Haley's bay to Cape Disappointment [see 
beyond], and some distance to the north along the seacoast. 
He was followed by several Chinnooks,*' among whom were 

The tables nuke the oce&n 165 miles from Qaicksand river, 190 from the lirst 
rapid on tlie Columbia, and 4I42 from the rooutb of the Missouri. Then the 
narrative resumes, indudint; Nov. [7tb and iSth, breaking off on p. l$3, in ths 
midst of Nov. igtb, with the remark, "See another book for particulars." This 
other book is Codex \. directly conlinuaus with H. 

** North side of the moutli of the Columbia, just imiide Cape Disappointment, 
in Pacific Co., Wash. The latitude as determined is ntarly right (46* 14^'.) 
Now Baker's bay, thoiagh slill sometimes called Rogue's harbor, after Gass, who 
so named It from the way the Chinooks had treated Shannon and Willard. 

'^ E'referably ami usually spelled Chhuiek, ns Gau has It, and after him 
GalUtin in Tran&. and Coll. Amcr. Anliq. Soc. II. 1336, pp. 134. }o6. and 
Hole, U. S. Explor. Exped. VI. 1846, p. 198. The orthography has fluctu- 
ated also to Chienook and Chinuk, as Latham, Joum. Etbnol. Soc. I..ondon, 
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the principal chief and his family. They made us a present 
of a boiled root, very much like the common licorice in 
taste and size, called c\x\v,\\^mo [G/jrj'rr/tisa iepidota\\ in 
return we gave double the value of their present, and now 
learned the danger of accepting anything from them, since 
no return, even if ten times the value of their gift, can satisfy 
them. We were chiefly occupied in hunting, and were able 
to procure three deer, four brant, and two ducks, and also 
saw some signs of elk. Captain Clark now prepared for an 
excursion down the bay," and accordingly started [by land], 
November 18///, accompanied by 11 men. He proceeded 
along the beach one mile to a point of rocks about 40 feet 
high, where the hills retire, leaving a wide beach [White's 
Point] and a number of ponds covered with water-fowl, 
bcwcen which and the mountain is a narrow bottom of alder 
and small balsam trees. Seven miles from the rocks is the 
entrance of a creek, or rather a drain, from the ponds and 
hills, where is a cabin of Chinnooks. The cabin contained 
some children, and four women, one of whom was in a most 
miserable state, covered with ulcers, proceeding, as we (/. yg) 

I. 1848, p. 336, «nd Nat. Hist. Man. 1850. p. 317 ; to TtkimocA of GfllUtin in 
Schoolcraft's Indian Tribes, and to Tsktnuk and Txckinuk of Boschmonn and 
Berghaus. The word now gives name to the Chioookan stock or Eamily of 
Indians, of Powell's claulll cation. In this sense Chinookans include a number 
of tribes which lived from the mouth of the Columbia to the Dalles, about 200 
miles, chiefly on the north side, and whose villages also extended coastwise for 
Some ao railcii south of Point Adams, and northward nearly the whole extent of 
Shoalwater bay. Tliese were the principal tribe of their stock. In the Estimate of 
the Western Indians Lewis and Clark underitale their then papulation ; Clark'a 
map ra&rks only 400 Mtuh. The Chinookans are divided into the Chinooks most 
properly so called, and Ctatsops, th«e two forming the Lower Chinookan tribes ; 
and into Upjier Chinookan {or \Vat!.iJa) tribes, named as Cathlamct. C»th- 
lapollc. Chill uckquitte<]uaw, Clackama, Cooniac. Echeloot. Multnoma. Wah- 
kiacQcn, and Wasco. The remnanu of all these tribes are now only about 500 
to 600 in nnmher, on sereral Indian reservations. There were recently 28S 
Wascos on the Woim Springs Reser^'ation, Oregon, and [50 of them on the 
Yakama Reservation in Washington. A few families of one of the lower tribes 
live or lately lived near Freeport. Wash. The Chinooks proper are nearly if not 
quite extinct. 

** Down Haley'a Bay to Cape Disappointment, round the cape, op the coast 
several miles and back, acros« neck of the peninsula, and by the bay to camp. 
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imag^inc, from venereal disease, with which several of the 
Chinnooks we have seen appear to be afflicted. We were 
taken across in a canoe by two squaws, to each of whom we 
gave a fish-hook, and then, coasting along the bay, passed at 
two miles the low bluff of a small hill, below which are the 
ruins of some old huts, and close to it the remains of a whale. 
The country is low, open, and marshy [slashey, Clark], inter- 
spersed with some high pine and a thick undergrowth. Five 
miles from the creek we came to a stream 40 yards wide at low 
water, which we called Chinnook river." The hiils up this 
river and toward the bay are not high, but very thickly cov- 
ered with large pine of several species; in many places pine 
trees, three or four feet in thickness,are seen growing on the 
bodies of large trees, which, though fallen and covered with 
moss, were in part sound. Here we dined on some brant and 
plover, killed as we came along," and after crossing in a boat 
lying in the sand near some old houses, proceeded along a 
bluff of yellow clay and soft stone to a little bay or harbor, 
into which a drain from some ponds empties. At this har- 
bor the land is low, but as we went on it rose to hills of 80 
or 90 feet above the water. At the distance of one mile is 
a second bay, and a mile beyond it a small, rockj' island in 
a deep bend, which seems to afford a very good harbor, 
where the natives inform us European vessels anchor for the 
purpose of trading." We went on around another bay, in 

*' RogueVhwbour creek. Goss. p. 167 ; t> crique dcs Voleure of hie French edi- 
tor, p. 363: now WftTtAchute creek, as G. L. O. map, i8g!, or Wallacut river, as II. 
S. Coast Surv. chart, 1893. It is the cMirr one of the two main streams falling into 
Haley's bay. annamed by L. and C, that is now known as Chinook creek or river. 

•* And here R. Fields killed a CaJifornian condor, Pseudsgrypkus eati/or. 
itianui, which Oark H 150 carefully describes. It measured tf^ feet from lip 
to tip, 3 feet loj^ inches from the point of the bill to the end of the tail, the 
tail I4>j inches, the head and beak 6>^ inches. This is one of the earliest 
measurements ever made in detail of this famons vulture, which is quite as large 
&i the more celebrated Andean condor, Sarcorkamphus gryphus. 

" " Here 1 found Capl. Lewis's name on a tree. I also engraved my name, 
& by land [1. /., the words "by land "] the day of the month and the year, at 
also [did] several of the men," Clark H 151. llic eleven men on this recon- 
noi&sancc, bolides their leader, were Ordway, Pryor, J. and K. Fields, SbaoooD, 
Brttton, Colter, Wiser, Labicbe. " Shabono," and York, Clark H isO- 
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which is a second small island of rocks, and crossed a small 
stream, which rises in a pond near the seacoast, and after 
running through a low isthmus [Fort Canby here] empties 
into the bay. This narrow, low ground, about 200 or 300 
yards wide, separates from the main hills a kind of peninsula, 
the extremity of which is two miles from the anchoring place. 
This spot, which was called Cape Disappointment," is an 
elevated, circular knob, rising with a steep ascent 150 or 160 
feet above the water, formed like the whole shore of the 

** From the text it mighl be gathered that this name was given by Lewis and 
Clark ; bat what they mean Is, that ihcy idcniilied the ploce as Cape Disap- 
paitilment. The history of the discover)' of the mouth of the Columbia, and the 
naming of this cape, may t>e here cpiiomijtetl. I prepare it from M'VicLar's 
iDtroductioa to hi& digest of Lewis and Clark. 1843. lu 1774, fur the Brst lime 
since the voyage of Vtscaino in 1603, the eKaminatioa of the coast was directed 
by Spanish Authorities of Mexico, and Juan E^rez was iiutructed to proceed 
north to 60" N. Perez went to 54*^ N., and on his return entered at 49^* a bay 
he called l>an Loretuo. probably Nootka Sound of Captain Cook. Next year, 
1775, the Spanish Viceroy sent two vessels, under Kccctm and Bodega, who went 
to^c^ther only as far as the Straits of San Juan de Fuca. Bodega poshed fur- 
ther north, biit Heceta was ordered to return to Monterey. On this retura 
voyage he diuxn-ered a promontory which he colled Son Roque, and immediately 
south of it an opening in the land, as of a harbor or the mouth of a river. This 
should be the Columbia : and Saa Roque, Cape Diuppointraent, as afterward 
so named. Meantime Captain Cook, on his second voyage, made land 100 
miles north of Cape Mendocino, March 7th. 177S ; held northward and passed the 
mouth of the Columbia on a stormy night, thus missing it ; and March 29th 
reached the inlet he first called King George's Sound, and later Nootka. In 
1785 Lapeyrouie was sent out to prepare the way for the French fur-trade by 
examining the coast. He made land near Mt. St. Elias. and coasted down to 
Monterey. In ij&y began the first voyages from the United States. The &hip 
"Columbia," John Kendrick, 200 tons, and the sloop " Washington." Robert 
Gray, 90 tons, sailed from Boston Sept. 30th. 17B7, and doubled Cape Hont 
together. The " Washington" reached Nootka Sept. 17th. 1788, was hoon joined 
by the " Columbia," and both wintered there. They returned by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, reaching Boston Aug. 9th. 1790. Between 1785 and 1790 
important sarveys of the coast were made by both British and American vesseh 
engaged in the fur-trade. The most interesting was the voj-age of Captain John 
Meares. from Macao, in the "Felice," under the Portugiie<.e flag, to discover 
the opening which had been noted by Heceta in 1775. This had been charted 
OS " Fntnida de Heceta."* or " Enlrada de Asuncion," sometimes as " Rio de 
San Roque." Meares tinished his examination by calling the opening "Dec/f- 
ti^n Bay" and the promontory " Capt Ditafpointmrnt." He makes the lati< 
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(p. So) bay, as well as of the seacoast,and covered with thick 
timber on the inner side, but open and grassy in the exposure 
next the sea. From this cape a high point of land " bears 
S. 20* W., about 25 miles distant. In the range between 
these two eminences is the opposite point of the bay, a very 
low ground, which has been variously called Cape Rond by 
Lapeyrouse, and Point Adams by Vancouver [see preceding 
notej. The water for a great distance off the mouth of the 
river appears very shallow, and within the mouth nearest to 
Point Adams is a lai^e sand-bar, almost covered at high tide. 



tu<le4g'' 10' N. and concludes: "We can now with safety assert that no such 
river as that of Saint Roc cujits, as laid down in Spanish charts." 

The actual discovery and naming of CheColumbia were American, of date 1791. 
Among the seven American vessels which that year reached the N'orth Pacilic 
was the ship " Columbia," Captaio Oray, which sailed from Boston Sept. 37ch, 
1790. and touched the coa»t a little north of Cape Mendocino. Coasting oa 
toward Nooika, Captain Ciray observed an opeoing at 49" 16', discba^Dg a 
current so stron); tlvat he could not stem it, though he Hied for nine dajt. He 
was iiali^lied that he had dJacuvered the mouth of a great river. He then sailed 
on to Nootlca, made his winter station in September, 1791. and built Fort 
Defiance. Here he also built and launched the schoooer " Enterprise." 

Meanwhile, in 1791, Captain Vancouver aod Lieutenant Broughton were di»> 
patched from England in the British vessels " Discovery" and "Chatham," to 
receive the surrender from the Spanish of a port on Nootka Sound. On the 
37th of .April, 1793. Vancouver passed with a cateless glance the cape and bay 
Mcarcs had called *' Disappointment" and " Deception," entering in his log-book, 
"■ not considering this opening worthy of more attention, I continued our course 
to the ntwthwest," etc. Two days aftcnvard he met the American ship 
" Colambia," and Captain Gray informed him that he (Gray) had been " off the 
mouth of a river, in latitude 46** 10', where the outset or reflux was so strong as 
to prevent his entering for nine days." Vancouver kept on north, in his incre- 
dulity, while Gray again sought the mouth of the river. Hercacbed it May nth, 
1793, crossed the bar, and found himself in water so fresh that he &lled the ship's 
casks within ten miles of the ocean. Gray named the river Columbia, after his 
own vessel ; Cape Disappointment he named Cape Haneach ; the opposite cape 
he nametl Cape Adams. These names which the Yankee patriot bestowed have 
since held on some maps, and not on others. "The name of tbe good ship 
'Columbia. " adds M'Vickar, "will flow with tlic watcn of the bold river as 
long as grass grows or water rutw in the vallej-s of the Rocky Mountains." 

«••' Which we shall call Clark's point of view," Clark H 152. here first men- 
tioned, as the codices run ; but sec Jan. 8th, 1806. Captain Clark of coune 
did not give his own name to the point. Oass' French editor makes it I'Obser- 
vatoire de Clarke, p. 281. This bold promontony is False Tillamook Head. 
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We could not ascertain the direction of the deepest channel, 
for the waves break with tremendous force the whole dis- 
tance across the bay; but the Indians point nearer to the 
opposite side as the best passage. After remaining some 
time on this elevation, we descended across the low isthmus, 
and reached the ocean at the foot of a high hill [McKenzic 
head], about a mile in circumference, projecting into the sea. 
We crossed this hill, which is open and has a growth of high 
coarse grass, and camped on the north side of it, having 
made 19 miles. Besides the pounded Bsh and brant, we had 
for supper a flounder, which we picked up on the beach. 

November igZ/i." In the night it began to rain and con- 
tinued till eleven o'clock. Two hunters were sent on to kill 
something for breakfast, and the rest of the party, after dry- 
ing their blankets, soon followed. At three miles we over- 
took the hunters and breakfasted on a small deer which they 
had been fortunate enough to kill. This, like all those wc 
have seen on this coast, arc much darker than our common 
deer. Their bodies, too, are deeper, their legs shorter, and 
their eyes larger. The branches of the horns are similar, 
but the upper part of the tail is black, from the root to the 
end; and they do not leap, but jump like sheep frightened." 

Wc then continued over rugged hills and steep hollows 
near the sea, on a course about N. 20° W., in a direct line 
from the cape till at the distance of five miles {p. 8l)\\t 
reached a point of high land ; below which a sandy beach 
extends, in a direction N. lo** W., to another high point" 

** Codex H ends in the midst of this <Ute. Nov. 19th is picked up afresh at p. 
34 of Clark I — the matter of thi& codex which precedes p. 34 being slatislica], 
meteoTologiaU, etc. Codex I miu to Jan. a^h, 1806, without break in the 
JoufTial from Codex H. 

** This is the original description of the Columbian black-tailed deer, Cariatus 
(oiumbianus, which i& quite distinct from the MUsounan black-tailed or mule- 
deer, C. maeratii, and from the common while-tailed or Virginian deer. C virgin- 
ianus. In the text " leap " is a mbtake (or hp<, Clark I 35. 

** ' ' This point I have taken the liberty of calling after roy particuUr friend 
Lew-is," Clark I 34. This elevation is near the entrance of Shoalwater bay. 
(AdJDst all Clark's compaxs^bearings about the mouth of the Columbia (or a mag- 
netic variation of ai" 30' E.) 
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about twenty miles distant. This eminence we distinguished 
by the name of Point Lewis. It is there that the hi^rhlands, 
which at the commencement of the sandy beach recede 
toward Chinnook river, again approach the ocean. The in- 
termediate country is low, with many smal! ponds, crowded 
witli birds and watered by the Chinnook, on the borders of 
which resides the nation of the same name. We went four 
miles along the sandy beach to a small pine-tree, on which 
Captain Clark marked his name, with the year and day, and 
then returned to the foot of the hills, passing on the shore 
a sturgeon [^Acipntstr trattsmontanus] ten feet long, and 
several joints of the backbone of a whale, both of which 
seem to have been thrown ashore and foundered. After 
dining on the remains of the small deer, we crossed in a 
southeastern direction to the [Haley's] bay, where we 
arrived at the distance of two miles [at Ilwaco] ; then we 
continued along the bay, crossed Chinnook [WallacutJ 
Iriver, and camped on its upper side in a sandy bottom. 

November 20th. It rained in the course of the night. A 
hunter [Labiche], dispatched early to kill some food, returned 
with eight ducks, on which we breakfasted, and then fol- 
lowed the course of the bay to the [present Chinook] creek 
or outlet of the ponds. It was now high tide, the stream 
300 yards wide, and no person in the cabin to take us across. 
We therefore made a small raft, on which one of the men 
[R. Fields] passed and brought a canoe to carry us over. 
As we went along the beach we were overtaken by several 
Indians, who gave us dried sturgeon and wappatoo-roots, 
and soon met several parties of Chinnooks .returning from 
the camp. When we arrived there we found many Chin- 
nooks ; two of them being chiefs, we went through the 
ceremony of giving to each a medal, and to the most 
distinguished a flag. Their names were Comcommoly" 
and Chillahlawil. One of the Indians had a robe made of 

" " This one-rycfi potentate, Comcomly," as Washiiiglon I rving oAh him. stiU 
lived and reigned over the amphibioua Chinooks of tishy odor and renoK-n. in 
l8t2, when McDougal of the Astorians indulged Ihc romance of mArrying the 
cbiefuin's daughter. How the sagAcious savage played ihc father-in-law, and 
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two sea-otter skins, the fur of which was the most beautiful 
we bad ever seen. The owner at first resisted {p. 82) every 
temptation to part with it, but at length could not resist the 
offer of a belt of blue beads which Chaboneau's wife wore 
around her waist." During our absence the camp had been 
visited by many Indians, and the men who had been em- 
ployed in hunting killed several deer and a variety of wild 
fowls. 

November 2lst. The morning was cloudy, and from noon 
till night it rained. The wind was high from the southeast, 
and the sea so rough that the water reached our camp. 
Most of the Chinnoolcs returned home ; but we were visited 
in the course of the day by people of different bands in the 
neighborhood, among whom arc the Chiltz," a nation resid- 
ing on the seacoast near Point Lewis, and the Clatsops,** 
who live immediately opposite [us], on the south side of the 
Columbia. A chief from the grand rapid also came to see 
us, and we gave him a medal. To each of our visitors we 
made a present of a small piece of ribbon, and purchased 
some cranberries and some articles of their manufacture* 
such as mats and household furniture, for all which we paid 
high prices. After we had been relieved from these Indians, 
we were surprised at a visit of a different kind. An old 
woman, the wife of a Chinnook chief, came with six young 
women, her daughters and nieces, and having deliberately 
camped near us, proceeded to cultivate an intimacy between 
our men and her fair wards. 

bow the unctuous nuptials slid on into the pisdninus honeytnocra, foras an 
irreiiiiUbly humoroiif chapter in Astoria, pp. 461-464. 

* ** We procured it for a bell of blue l^eeds which the squar^wife of oar Inter- 
preter Shabono wore around her waste," Clark I 37. 

'* These Chiltt, elsewhere Chilts, are the Chchalis. a collective name, as 
applied by ▼arious aulhon covering half a dozen di£ferent SaliUian tribes on the 
Chchalis river, Cray's harbor, aud Shoalwaler bay. Clark cbaris " Chtlti 800 
souU." Chehalis is now name of the county seat of I^ewis Co., Wash. 

** One of the two tribes of Lower Chinookans (the regular Chinooks b«ing 
the other), with whum the Exiwditton is about to winter. This tribe gave 
name to Fort Clatsop, and alM> to Clatsop Co., Ore., on the coast immediately 
south of the Columbia. 




CHAPTER XXI. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF FORT CLATSOP. 

Bad wttattMT »ai bleb m*>— CUaopa— Havinf exunined the cout, the fanj raiut adect 
■ site ioT their vinlcr-qtiArlen — Variotu coBiidAratiunv^Thcy decid« tocraa ibe moiitli 
o( Utc ColumbU lo ihc fouth iidc—Thcr proceed lo Shallow bay— They (nw Seal ulaadi 
•od reach the »oaib *itotw neat a poinl (hey nwne Point Sam tiel— They enter m channel 
aepanting a lars^ island from the tnaintund—Here arc CaihUmah*— The party paa*c» on 
lo Keke/iuhke creek, and to a knob they Dame Point William— Expoted caap on the 
•eaward side of Point William— Captata Lcwii oxplures (mthet, and hunl«r« go out— 
Animalt and planu obtervcd^Bad lood causes much tickncu— Fim elk killed weat o( 
the RockJCT— Seamanthip of the Clauop^ — Captain Lewis retiuu- He ha* found a place 
(or a winter canp^The party detained by ntn. wind, and wavc-They rgund a point 
into a bay, called Mcnweiber'*, which receive* aeveral itreaoia, one of them Netul river — 
They ascend the Netul three milea and camp id a grave of pines— Thii (pot aelectcd 
for wLDieT-quan«r>— Captain Ctark proceed* to explore the coa«t— Ii invited lo a village 
of ClataopA— Indian fan>blini[— Captain Clark ihowt himielf a crack ahoi, and reluma (e 
camp — The party engaged in felling treei and building cabint— Cnntin^iou* rain— Visit 
from ClatMpa- Wapftatoo and shanstaquc- PrDsrca»ot the buildings- Hanbhip^ of the 
huntcn—Rain, rain, rain, anow. hiil, more rain— Cbtsopt come to trade— Their lemate* 
offended, and why — Chbtmai celebrated — Calamitous flcu— Culhanio roott — Men sent to 
the seacoasi to nuke uh— The ton picketed— Trad* with Wahkbcnnt*— Fort Clataop 
cooipleied, Dec. joth- Miliiuy tcgulationi- New Year's day saluted— Dog-fleah and 
whate-blubber— The salt-nakera — A patty to go 3s miles to see a stranded whal^— Fltsi 
pleasant evening for two months. 

aCRIDAY, November 22d, 1805, It rained during the 
«ll whole night ; about daylight a tremendous gale of wind 
arose from the S.S.E.. and continued during the whole day 
with great violence. The sea runs so high that the water 
comes into our camp, which the rain prevents us from leav- 
ing.' We purchased from the old squaw, for arm-bands and 
rings, a few wappatoo-roots, on which we subsisted. They 
are nearly equal in flavor to the Irish potato, and afford a 
very good substitute for bread. The bad weather has driven 
several Indians to our camp, but they are still under the ter- 
rors of the threat which we made on first seeing them, and 
now behave with the greatest decency. 

' "O! how horriable is the day waves brslteing with great violence aguiist 
Ibe shore throwing the water into our camp, ^c," Clark I 40. 
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November 2%d, The rain continued through the night, 
but the morning was calm and cloudy. The hunters were 
sent out and kilted three deer, four brant, and three ducks. 
Toward evening seven Ciatsops came over in a canoe, with 
two skins of the sea-otter. To this article they attach an 
extravagant value, and their demands for it were so high that 
we were [too] fearful of reducing our small stock of mer- 
chandise, (/. 8^) on which we must depend for subsistence as 
we return, to venture on purchasing. To ascertain, however, 
their ideas as to the value of different objects, we offered 
for one of the skins a watch, a handkerchief, an American 
dollar, and a bunch of red beads; but neither the curious 
mechanism of the watch, nor even the red beads, could 
tempt the Indian ; he refused the offer, but asked for tia- 
comoshack or chief beads — the most common sort of coarse 
blue-colored beads — the article beyond all price in their es- 
timation. Of these blue beads we have but few, and there- 
fore reserve them for more necessitous circumstances. 

N&t>tmber2J^h. The morning being fair, we dried our wet 
articles and sent out the hunters, but they returned with 
only a single brant. In the evening a chief and several men 
of the Chinnooks came to see us ; we smoked with them, and 
bought a sea-otter skin for some blue beads. Having now 
examined the coast, it became necessary to decide on the 
spot for our wintering-quarters. The people of the country 
subsist chiefly on dried fish and roots ; but of these there 
does not seem to be a sufficient quantity for our support, 
even were we able to purchase, and the extravagant prices as 
well as our small store of merchandise forbid us to depend 
on that resource. We must therefore rely for subsistence on 
our arms, and be guided in the choice of our residence by 
the abundance of game which any particular spot may offer. 
The Indians say that deer are most numerous at some dis- 
tance above on the river, but that the country on the oppo- 
site side of the bay is better supplied with elk, an animal 
much larger and more easily kilted than deer, with a skin bet- 
ter fitted for clothing, and the meat of which is more nutri- 
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tive during the winter, w*hen they are both poor. The cli- 
mate is obviously much milder here than above the first 
range of mountains, for the Indians are thinly dad, and say 
they have little snow ; indeed since our arrival tlie weather 
has been very warm, sometimes disagreeably so ; and dressed 
as we are altogether in leather, the {/>. 8s) cold would be very 
unpleasant if not injurious. The neighborhood of the sea is 
moreover recommended by the facility of supplying our- 
selves with salt, and the hope of meeting some of the trad- 
ing-vessels, which arc expected in about three months, and 
from which we may procure a fresh supply of trinkets for our 
route homeward. These considerations' induce us to deter- 
mine on visiting the opposite side of the bay ; and if there 
be an appearance of much game, to establish ourselves there 
during the winter. Next day, 

November 2$tU, however, the wind was too high to suffer us 
to cross the river; but as it blew generally from the E.S.E., 
the coast on the north was in some degree sheltered by the 
highlands. Wc therefore set out, and keeping near the shore, 
halted for dinner in Shallow bay; and after dark reached 
a spot, near a [Pillar] rock at some distance in the river, 
close to our former camp of the 7th inst. On leaving our 
camp, seven Clatsops accompanied us in a canoe; but after 

* Were reached by consultation with the whole party, a ntre thing id miUtaiy life. 
Goss, p. 169, records the circumstance thus : " At night the party were consulted 
by the Coaimanding Officers, as to the place most proper for winter quarters ; and 
most of tliemweie of opinion, that it would be best, in the first place, lo go ove» 
to the soutli side of the river, and a-sccrtain whether good hunting ground could 
be found there. Should that be the case, it would be a mure eligible place tlian 
higher up the river, on account of getting salt, ai that it a wry scarce article with 
U6." The decision seems to have been judicious. In the di&mal semi-atiuatic 
life to which the party in about to he condemned, living in almost continuous 
rain for four months, in miserable Rheds. like muskrats in their holes, they will 
have nothing In dn but shout elk for a living, make salt to season their meal, 
and dicker with the natives. 

When Astoria was established, next door to Fort Clatsop, a ship wa& sent to 
meet the overland party at the mouth of the Columbia, and it was not Mr. 
Astor's fault iliat tlie " Tonquin" was blown up. One naturally wonden why 
President Jefferson did not take the same care of his Expedition. The advanii^ 
of such an arrangement is so self-evident, that there must have been some strong 
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going a few miles crossed the bay through immensely high 
waves, leaving us in admiration at tlie dexterity witli which 
they threw aside each wave as it threatened to come over 
their canoe. The evening was cloudy, and in the morning, 
November 26/A, it rained. We set out with the wind from 
the E.N.E., and a short distance above the rock near our 
camp began to cross the river. We passed between some low, 
marshy islands, which we called Seal islands»and reached the 
south side of the Columbia at a bottom three miles below a 
point, to which we gave the name of Point Samuel.' After 
going along the shore for five miles, we entered a channel 
200 yards in width, which separates from the mainland a 
large, but low island. On this channel, at the foot of some 
highlands, is a village, where we landed [Warren's Landing]. 
It consists of nine lai^e wooden houses, inhabited by a tribe 
called Cathlamahs. who seem to differ neither in dress. lan^ 
guage, nor manners from the Chinnooks and W^ahkiacums ; 
like whom they live chiefly {p. 86) on fish and wappatoo- 
roots. We found, however, as we hoped, some elk meat. 
After dining on some fresh fish and roots, which we pur- 
chased from them at an immoderate price, we coasted along a 
deep bend of the river toward the south, and at night camped 
under a high hill. All the way from the village the land is 

reason vrbjr il was not m&dc. It couM not have been orerioaked 1 it musl hav« 
been fliscuwicd. and rejected. In correspondence on this subject with an ctaincnt 
English scholar and scientist — whose name, however. I hare no authority for 
using here — il has been suggested thai the reason must have been political. A 
ahip for this purpose would have needed special equipment; her dcttination would 
have excited the curiosity, and perhaps aroused the suspicions, of foreign govero- 
nenis, England might not have cared, as she had her hands full of other bust* 
ness at that time ; but there was Spain, always extremely jealous of her colonial 
possessions, and still powerful on the M:as in iSo^ — for she did not get her quietus 
fram NeUon at Trafalgar tilt Oct. 2l»t. 1805, when L. and C. were neariiig the 
Great Falls of the Columbia. It was not the policy of the United States to be 
on any but a friendly footing with Spain in 1804, and Spain would have resented 
anything that looked like interference with her afTaint on the Pacihc coant. 

' After Samuel l^wit, a relative of Captain Lewis? This name appears oa 
that of the cop]ri«t of Clark's map of 1614 — " Copied by Samuel I^vis from the 
Original Drawing of Wm. Clark." Now Calhlamet Point, One of the several 
islands is still called Seal. Dinner served at Warren's Landing. 
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high, and has a thick growth of pine, balsam, and other tim- 
ber ; but as it was still raining very hard, it was with diffi- 
culty wc procured wood enough to make fires. Soon after 
we landed, three Indians from the Cathlamah village came 
down with wappatoo-roots, some of which we purchased 
with fish-hooks. At daylight the next morning, 

November 27///, eleven more came down with provisions, 
skins, and mats for sale ; but the prices were too high for 
our reduced finances, and we bought nothing. As we were 
preparing to set out we missed an ax, which we found under 
the robe of one of the Indians; they were all prohibited in 
consequence from following us. We went on in the rain^ 
which had continued through the night, and passing between 
a number of islands came to a small river, called by the 
Indians Kekemahkc.' Wc afterward came to a very remark- 
able knob of land, projecting about a mile and a half toward 
Shallow bay, and about four miles round, while the neck of 
land which connects it to the main shore is not more than 
50 yards wide. We went round this projection, which we 
named Point William ;' but the waves then became so high 
that we could not venture any further. We therefore landed 
on a beautiful shore of pebbles of various colors, and camped 
near an old Indian hut on the isthmus. In drawing our 
canoes in shore, we had the misfortune to make a split two 
feet long in one of them. This isthmus opposes a formid- 
able barrier to the sea; for we now found that the water 
below is salt, while that above is fresh and well-tasted. It 
rained hard during the whole day; it continued all night, 
and in the morning, 

(/. 8f) November 28///, began more violently, attended 
with a high wind from the southwest. It was now impossi- 
ble to proceed on so rough a sea. We therefore sent several 

* Kekcmaike, Clark I 46 ; Keketnarque, I 50 ; now the John Day. a smidl 
Btream einptyin(; into Cathlamet bay, in which the Expedition continues ontit 
they round Point William, or Toiogue point; at its moalh is the point also called 
John Day's. See note' p. 655. 

* After the Chri>ilia.n name of CaptUD Clark, CLark 1 46. Now Toiigue pmnt. 
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men to hunt, and the rest of us remained during the day in 
a situation the most cheerless and uncomfortable. On this 
little neck of land we are exposed, with a miserable coverinjj 
which does not deserve the name of a shelter, to the violence 
of the winds ; all our bedding and stores, as well as our 
bodies, are completely wet ; our clothes are rotting with con- 
stant exposure, and we have no food except the dried fish 
brought from the falls,* to which we are again reduced. The 
hunters all returned hungrj' and drenched with rain, having 
seen neither deer nor elk, and the swan and brant were too 
shy to be approached. At noon the wind shifted to the 
northwest, and blew with such tremendous fury that many 
trees were blown down near us. This gale lasted with short 
intervals during the whole night ; but toward morning, 

November 29/A, the wind lulled, though the rain contin- 
ued, and the waves were still high. Captain Lewis took the 
Indian canoe, which is better calculated for rough weather, 
and with five men went down to a .small [Meriwether's, now 
Young's] bay below us, where we expected to find elk. 
Three other men set out at the same time to hunt in dif- 
ferent directions, and the rest remained round the smoke of 
our fires drying leather, in order to make some new clothes. 
The night brought only a continuation of rain and hail, 
with short intervals of fair weather. 

November "^Qtk. It cleared up about nine o'clock, and the 
sun shone for several hours. Other hunters were now sent 
out, and we passed the remainder of the day in drying our 
merchandise, so long exposed. Several of the men com- 
plain of disorders in their bowels, which can be ascribed 
only to their diet of pounded fish* mixed with saltwater; 
they are therefore directed to use for that purpose the fresh 

'GrcatFAlUof the Columbia. " O ! bow disagreeable is our situation dure- 
ing this dreadfull weather," Clark I 47. The weatlier did not improve much for 
three months, but the party got housed after a fashion before January. 

' " The squar gave me a piece of bread made of flour which she had reserved 
for her child and carefully kept untUl this time, which has unfortunately got 
wet and a little sour — this bread 1 eate with great satisfaction, it being the on!/ 
moothfuU I had tasted for scYcrtl months past," Clark I 49. 
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water above the point. The hunters had (p, 88) seen three 
elk, but could not obtain any of them ; they however brought 
in three hawks, and a few black ducks [coots {Fulica ameri- 
cana)] of a species common in the United States, liWng in 
large flocks and feeding on grass ; they are distinguished by 
a sharp white beak, toes separate, and no craw. Besides these 
wild-fowl, there arc In this neighborhood a large kind of 
buzzard [vulture] with [partly] white wings [Psatdogryp/tus 
californianus\ the gray and the bald eagle [young and adult 
Haliaetm kiu-ocephaius\ the large red-tailed hawk {^Bnteo 
borcalis calurus\, the blue magpie [StcUer's jay [Cyanocitta 
si<iUri)'\j and great numbers of ravens and crows [^Corvus 
caurhius]. We obser\'e, however, few small birds, the one 
which has most attracted our attention being a small brown 
bird [probably the winter-wren of the Pacific coast, a variety 
of Anorthura kicmaiis\ which seems to frequent logs and the 
roots of trees. Of other animals there is a great abundance. 
We see great quantities of snakes, lizards, worms, and spiders, 
as well as small bugs, flies, and other insects of different 
kinds. The vegetable productions are also numerous. The 
hills along the coast are high and steep ; the general cover- 
ing is a growth of lofty pines of different species, some of 
which rise more than 200 feet, and are 10 or 12 feet in diam- 
eter near the root. Besides these trees we observe on the 
point a species of ash, the alder, the laurel, one species of 
wild crab, and several kinds of underbrush, among which 
rosebushes are con.spicuous.' 

Sunday, December \stt 1805.' Again we had a cloudy 
day, and the wind so high from the east that, having vcn- 



' The plants here nameii are ; ash, Fraxinut cnrj^na ; alder, Atitui ruSnt or 
vf. rhombifoUa ; liurcl, the Califomian rhododendron, Kkodoitendnm taU/ar- 
nianum / cralMrecs, Pints rivularit ,• the rosea probably AVja pisotarfa. 

' Clark I 51 has another name for the Pacific — a grim witu'cism of the half* 
starved and half-drowned M>ldicr: "24 days since we arrived at the Gnai 
Wettem (far I cannot say Pacific) Ocian as I have not seen one pacific day nince 
my arrival in its vicinity, and iu waters are forming [foaming] and petially 
[perpetually] brcako with cmencc waves on the handii and rocltcy coastfe. tempest- 
ous and horiable.'" He was not a sea-di^, uor were his dug-outs aca-worthy. 
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tured in a boat with a view to hunt at some distance, we 
were obliged to return. We resumed our occupation of 
dressing leather and mending our old dothes, in which we 
passed the day. The hunters came in with a report of hav- 
ing seen two lierds of elk ; but they could kill nothing, and 
wc therefore again fed upon dried fish. At sunset it began 
to rain violently, and continued all night. 

December 2d, This disagreeable food, pounded lish, has 
occasioned so much sickness among the men that it is now 
absolutely necessary to vary it. Three hunters therefore 
started out, and three more were sent up Ke-(/. 8g) kcmahke 
creek in search of fish or birds. Toward evening one of 
them [J. Fields] returned; he had observed great appear- 
ances of elk and even seen two herds of them ; but it rained 
so hard that he could with difficulty get a shot. He had, 
however, at last killed one, at the distance of six miles from 
camp, and a canoe was sent to bring it. The party from 
Kekemahke creek were less successful ; they had seen no fish, 
and all the birds, in consequence probably of being much 
hunted by the Indians, were too shy to be approached. 

December yl. The wind was from the east and the morn- 
ing fair; but, as if one whole day of line weather were not 
permitted, toward night it began to rain. Even this tran- 
sient ghmpse of sunshine revived the spirits of the party, 
who were still more pleased when the elk killed yesterday 
was brought into camp. This was the first elk we had killed 
on the west side of the Rocky mountains, and condemned 
as we have been to the dried fish, it formed a most nourish- 
ing food. After eating the marrow of the shank-bones, the 
squaw chopped them fine, and by boiling extracted a pint of 
grease, superior to the tallow itself of the animal. A canoe 
of eight Indians, who were carrying down wappatoo-roots to 
trade with the Clatsops, stopped at our camp; we bought a 
few roots for small fish-hooks, and they then left us. Accus- 
tomed as we were to the sight, we could not but view with 
admiration the wonderful dexterity with which they guide 
their canoes over the most boisterous seas ; for though the 
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waves were so high that before they had gone half a mile the 
canoe was several times out of sight, they proceeded with the 
greatest calmness and security. Two of the hunters [Pryor 
and Gibson] who set out yesterday had lost their way, and 
did not return till this evening. They had seen in their 
ramble great signs of elk and had killed six, which they had 
butchered and left at a great distance. A party was sent in 
the morning, 

December 4//t,'* to carry the elk to a bay some distance 
below, to which place, if the weather permitted, {p. po) we 
would move our camp this evening ; but the rain, which had 
continued during the night, lasted all next day, and was 
accompanied by so high a wind from the southeast and 
south that we dared not risk our canoes on the water. It 
was high water at eleven o'clock, when the spring-tide rose 
two feet higher than the common flood-tides. We passed 
the day around our fires, and as we arc so situated that the 
smoke will not immediately leave the camp, we are very 
much incommoded and our eyes injured by it. No news 
has yet been received from Captain Lewis, and we begin to 
have much uneasiness for his safety. 

December ^th. It rained during the whole night, and this 
morning the rain and high wind compelled us to remain at 
our camp. Besides the inconvenience of being thus stopped 
on our route, we now found that all our stores and bedding 
were again wet with rain. The high water was at twelve 
o'clock, and rose two inches beyond that of yesterday. In 
the afternoon we were rejoiced at the return of Captain 
Lewis, who came in a canoe with three of his men, the other 
two being left to guard six elk and five deer which they had 
killed. He had examined the coast, and found a river [the 
Netul] a short distance below, on which we might camp 
during the winter, with a sufficiency of elk for our subsist- 

"Clark I S4: "I marked my name on a large pine tree imediately on the isthmus.*' 

William ©lark tSccember 3rd 1805 fly Lond 
from ihe U. §t«le5 in 1804 S 5. 
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ence within reach. This information" was very satisfac- 
tory, and we decided on going thither as soon as we could 
move from this point. But all night and the following day, 

Dectmbtr 6th, it rained, and the wind blew hard from the 
southwest, so that the sea was still too rough for us to pro- 
ceed. The high tide of to-day rose 13 inches higher than it 
did yesterday, and obliged us to move our camp to a high 
situation. Here we remained waiting for better weather, till 
about dark the wind shifted to the north and the sky cleared. 
We had now some prospect of being able to leave our situ- 
ation, and indeed, though some rain fell in the course of the 
night, the next morning, 

(p.gi) December ytk^vi^^ fair; we therefore loaded our 
canoes and proceeded. But the tide was against us and the 
waves were very high, so that we were obliged to proceed 
slowly and cautiously. We at length turned a point and 
found ourselves in a deep bay ; here we landed for break- 
fast, and were joined by the [Sergeant Pryor's] party sent 
out three days ago to look for the six elk. In seeking for 
the elk they had missed their way for a day and a half, and 
when they reached the place, found the elk so much spoiled 
that they brought the skins only of four of them. After 
breakfast we coasted round the bay, which is about four 
miles across, and receives, besides several small creeks, 
two rivers called by the Indians, the one Kilhowanakcl " 

"Cass, p. 172, records the good ncw5 ihiw : "ThcyliAve found a pbce about 
15 miles from ihis camp, up a smaU river [Netul] which puis into a large bay 
[Men wether' k] on the &outh kide of the Columbia, that will arn^wer very well for 
winter quarlerk. as game U very plenty, which is the main object with us ; and 
we intend to move there as soon o^ circumstances will permit." I have before 
me five leaves of the notebook which was in Captain Lewis' pocket when he 
made this reconnoissance, and which now form Codex la. This is a mere frag- 
ment, of dates Nov. Zgth-Dec iKt ; to be complete it should extend to Dec 
5th. Slight as it is, ibis codex is significant, as the »tc for Fort Clatsop was 
discovered and determined upnn during; the trip recorded on its pages. 

" Kil-how-S-nah-kle, Clark I 58: Kil-hoa-a-nak-klc, Cass, p. iS6 ; now the 
Klaskanine or Young's river, the larger one of the main two which fall into 
Meriwether's or Young's bay. The other, Netul. is usually charted as Lewis and 
Clark's river, became Fort Clatsop was built on it To reach tbu bay, tbe 
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the other Netul. We called it Meriwether's bay, from 
the Christian name of Captain Lewis, who was no doubt 
the first white man to survey it. As we went along the 
wind was high from the northeast ; in the middle of the 
day it rained for two hours and then cleared oflf. On 
reaching the south side of the bay, we ascended the Netul 
for three miles, to the first point of highland on its western 
bank, and formed our camp in a thick grove of lofty pines, 
about 200 yards from the water, and 30 feet above the 
level of the high tides. 

December 8/A. This seemed the most eligible spot for 
our winter establishment. In order, therefore, to find a place 
for making salt, and to examine the country further. Captain 
Clark set out with five men, and pursuing a course S. 60* W., 
over a dividing ridge through thick pine timber, much of 
which had fallen, passed the heads of two small brooks. In 
the neighborhood of these the land was swampy and over- 
flowed, and they waded knee-deep till they came to an open 
ridgy prairie, covered with the plant known on our frontier 

Expedition rounded Smilli's point, on which Astorii was founded ; town there 
now so called, and an Upper Astoria a little nearer Point Tongue or William. 
Ship " Tonquin," from N. V. Sept. 8ih, iSio, via Hawaii Feb. 12th. iSii, 
reached mouth of the Columbia Mar. 22d, iBi I ; eight men lost making land ; 
anchored in Baker's bay ; Apr. 5th, M 'Dougal aaid David Stuart (latter founder of 
Okinagan. autumn of iSti), crossed to S. side, Point George ; Apr. isth, 16 per- 
wos From the " Tonquin " camped *' at bottom of a small bay within Point 
George," and named the place Ailcrii, which the overland party found ready lor 
them on their arrival. Famous David Thompson, no doubt first while man to 
descend the Columbia to the Snake, g<it here July isih, l8ll, just in time Co be too 
late, u he wished to preempt the place, but found the Astorians already in |>o«- 
session, and k-ft for Montreal, July 23d. Oct. l6th, 1S12, M'Dougal unwarrant- 
ably, and perhaps perfidiously, passed all Mr. Actor's property over to the North- 
west (British) Company, at nominal figures. Dec. iJth, i8l2. Fort Astoria for- 
mally taken pouessinnof by Captain Black, of the British slonp-of-war " Racoon," 
a6 guns, 1 30 men ; name changed to Fort George (in honor of one of those peculiar 
penons we read of in Thackeray's " Four Georges "). Astoria reverted to the 
U. S. by the Treaty of Ghent ; was repossessed by Captain Biddle, of the slooi>- 
of-war '* Ontario " ; was abandoned in 1821 ; and in 1835 consisted of two \ag 
cabins, with a population of two persons, Lewis and Clark had less trouble 
with Fort Clatsop ; when they bad done with it, they made a present of it to 
Comowool, king of the CUtsops, who had kept bis eye on it alt winter. 
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by the name of sacacommis [hcaxherryy Arctostaphylos uva^ 
ursi]. Here is a creek about 60 yards wide and running 
toward Point Adams ; they passed it on a small raft. 
At this place they discovered a large herd of elk, and 
after pursuing them for three miles over bad swamps " 
and small ponds, killed one of them. Thc(y>. p^) agility 
with which the elk crossed the swamps and bogs seems 
almost incredible; as we followed their track the ground 
for a whole acre would shake at our tread, and sometimes 
we sunk to our hips without finding any bottom." Over 
the surface of these bogs is a species of moss» among which 
are great numbers of cranberries ; " and occasionally there 
rise from the swamp small steep knobs of earth, thickly 
covered with pine and laurel. On one of these we halted at 
night, but it was scarcely large enough to suffer us to lie 
clear of the water^ and had very little dry wood. We suc- 
ceeded, however, in collecting enough to make a Bre ; and 
having stretched the elk-skin to keep off the rain, which still 
continued, slept til! morning. 

December gth. We rose perfectly wet with rain during 
the night. Three [two — Drcwycr and Shannon] men were 
then sent in pursuit of the elk, while with the other three 
Captain Clark proceeded westward toward the sea. He 
passed over three swamps, and then arrived at a creek which 
was too deep to ford, and there was no wood to make a raft. 
He therefore proceeded down it for a short distance, till he 

" " SlAshes," Clark I 58 and clscH'herc— a perfectly good word, which perhaps 
Biddlehad not heard, and which does not appear in this work. It means aswamp 
or nunh — a wet, dirty ploce, overgrown with biuhes. So the adjective slashy, 
which Claik uses as " »huhey." The noun is conimon speech in Maryland 
and Virginia, id the plural. WTiat is now the most foi^hionablc part of Wash- 
ington, north of N street, west of t4th, and south of Florida avenue, on which 
I look DDt of the window in penning this note, was Jost such a place when I was a 
hoy. It was always called " The Slashes" ; was the damplng-ground (or dead 
hones and night-soil, and shttepnkcs bred there. 

'* " I pronied this gang of Elk through bogs which the wate of a man would 
shake for ){ an acre, and many places I sunk into the mud and water up to my 
hipa without finding any hottiMn on the trale of ihofte Elk," Clark I 59. 

" 7*he interesting yateinium macreearfom: vte'Ko, ll, described in Chap. vii. 
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found that he was between the forks of a creek, one branch 
of which he had passed yesterday ; this turns round toward 
the southwest to meet another of equal size from the south, 
and together they form a small [Necanicum] river, about 70 
yards wide. He returned to the place where he had left the 
raft, and having crossed proceeded down about a mile, when 
he met three Indians. They were loaded with fresh salmon 
which they had taken with a gig. and were now returning 
to their village on the seacoast, where they invited him to 
accompany them. He agreed, and they brought out a 
canoe hid along the banks of the creek. In this they passed 
over the branch which he had just crossed on a raft, and 
then carried the canoe a quarter of a mile to the other fork, 
which they crossed and continued down to the mouth of the 
river. At this place it makes a great bend, where the river 
is 70 yards wide ; just above, or to the south of which^ Is 
the (/. pj) village. 

We crossed over, and found that it consisted of three 
houses, inhabited by twelve families of Clatsops. They 
were on the south exposure of a hill, sunk about four feet 
deep into the ground ; the walls, roof, and gable-ends were 
formed of split pine boards ; the descent was through a small 
door down a ladder. There were two fires in the middle of 
the room, and the beds disposed round the walls two or three 
feet from the fall," so as to leave room under them for their 
bags, baskets, and household articles. The floor itself was 
covered with mats. Captain Clark was received with much 
attention. As soon as he entered clean mats were spread, 
and fish, berries, and roots set before him on small neat plat- 
ters of rushes. After he had eaten the men of the other 
houses came and smoked with him. They all appeared 
much neater in their persons and diet than Indians gener- 
ally are, and frequently wash their hands and faces, a cere- 



'• 5f'f— read floor. " Their beads [beds] ar all around raised about a^ feet 
from the bottom flore all covered with mats and under those l>cads was stored 
their bags," etc., Clark I 61. The river above uamed ^ecanicuoi, irom * 
CUtsop county map, is joined by O'Harn cieck near the coast. 
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mony by no means frequent elsewhere. While he was 
conversing with them a flock of brant alighted on the water, 
and with a small rifle he shot one of them at a great dis- 
tance. They immediately jumped in and brought it on 
shore, very much astonished at the shot, which contributed 
to make them increase their attention. Toward evening it 
began to rain and blow very violently from the southwest ; 
Captain Clark therefore determined to remain during the 
night. When they thought his appetite had returned, an 
old woman presented him, in a bowl made of light-colored 
horn, a kind of syrup, pleasant to the taste, made from a 
species of berr)', common in this country, about the size of a 
cherry, called by the Indians shelwel ;" of these berries a 
bread is also prepared, which, being boiled with roots, forms 
a soup, which was served in neat wooden trenchers ; this, 
with some cockles." was his repast. 

The men of the village now collected and began to gamble. 
The most common game was one in which one of the com- 
pany was banker, and played against all the rest. He had a 
piece of bone, about the (/. p4) size of a large bean, and 
having agreed with any individual as to the value of the 
stake, would pass the bone from one hand to the other with 
great dexterity, singing at the same time to divert the atten- 
tion of his adversary ; then holding it in his hands, his antag- 
onist was challenged to guess in which of them the bone was, 
and lost or won as he pointed to the right or wrong hand. 
To this game of hazard they abandoned themselves with 
great ardor; sometimes everything they possess is sacrificed 
to it; and this evening several of the Indians lost all the 

" Elsewhere " shellwcll/' etc; preferably aaial, the usual (orm of the word ; 
fniit of Gaulthrria ihathn, a small ever^reeti cricaccous shrub of Oregon and 
California, congeneric wilh G. priKumhtns, our wintcrgrecn or dieckcrbcrry, 
whose scnall red lierne« and green leaves have such an ^reeahly aiunutic uste. 

** Perhaps meaning mii$-«e1s. Two species of salUwatcr munels in Ihii 
rei^on nre, one which has not been utisfactarily distinguished frnm Ihe common 
edihle mussel, Mytxlus tduHs. and another luuned Myiiltu califarmanus hy 
Conrad (Joum. Acad. Nat. Sd. Philada. VII. p. J42. pi. :8, fig. 15). The Utter 
attains a length of nine inches or more. Sm pp. 896, B97. 
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beads which they had with them. This lasted for three 
hours ; when, Captain Clark appearing disposed to sleep, the 
man who had been most attentive, and whose name was 
Cuskalah, spread two new mats near the fire, ordered his 
wife to retire to her own bed, and the rest of the company 
dispersed at the same time. Captain Clark then lay down, 
but the violence with which the fleas attacked him did not 
leave his rest unbroken." 

December \oth. The morning was cloudy with some rain. 
He walked out on the seashore, and observed the Indians 
walking up and down the creek, examining the shore ; he 
was at a loss to understand their object, till one of them 
came to him and explained that they were in search of fish 
which had been thrown on shore and left by the tide, adding 
in English, " stui^eon is very good." There is, indeed, every 
reason to suppose that these Clatsops depend for their sub- 
sistence, during the winter, chiefly on the fish thus casually 
thrown on the coast. After amusing himself for some time 
on the beach, he returned toward the village, and shot on his 
way two brant. As he came near the village, one of the 
Indians asked him to shoot a duck about thirty steps dis- 
tant ; he did so, and having accidentally shot off its head, 
the bird was brought to the village by the Indians, all of 
whom came round in astonishment ; they examined the duck, 
the musket, and the very small bullets, which were a hundred 
to the pound, and then exclaimed, {/. gs) " Clouch musquet, 
wake, commatax musquet " (a good musket, do not under- 
stand this kind of musket). They now placed before him 
their best roots, fish and syrup, after which he attempted to 
purchase a sea-otter skin with some red beads which he hap- 
pened to have about him ; but they declined trading, as 
they valued none except blue or white beads. He therefore 
bought nothing but a little berry-bread and a few roots in 
exchange for fish-hooks, and then set out to return by the 
same route on which he came. He was accompanied by 

'* " I was attacked most violently by the flees, and they kept up a close siege 
dureing the ni^i," Clark I 63, with mUitary prccuion. 
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Cuskalah and his brother as far as the third creek, and then 
proceeded to camp through a heavy rain. The whole party 
had been occupied during his absence in cutting down trees 
to make huts, and in hunting. 

December ilt/i. The rain continued last night and the 
whole of this day. We were, however, all employed in put- 
ting up our winter-cabins, which we arc anxious to finish, 
as several of the men are beginning to suffer from the 
excessive dampness ; four of them have very violent colds, 
one has a dysentery, a third has tumors on his legs, and two 
have been injured by dislocation and straining of their 
limbs." 

December \2th. We continued to work in the rain at our 
houses. In the evening there arrived two canoes of Clat- 
sops, among whom was a principal chief, called Comowot. 
We gave him a medal and treated his companions with 
great attention ; after which we began to bargain for a 
small sea-otter skin, some wappatoo-roots, and another 
species of root called shanataque [Cntcus eduiis]. We 
readily perceived that they were close dealers, stickled much 
for trifles, and never closed the bargain until they thought 
tliey had the advantage. The wappatoo is dear, as they 
themselves are obliged to give a high price for it to the 
Indians above. Blue beads are the articles most in request ; 
the white occupy the next place in their estimation ; but 
they do not value much those of any other color. We suc- 
ceeded at last ip purchasing their whole cargo for a few fish- 
hooks and a {p. p6) small sack of Indian tobacco, which we 
had received from the Shoshonees. The next morning, 

*" Priorunwell Troma dislocation of bisfihold«r, Gibson with th« didnUiy, Jo. 
Fields with biles on his legs. & Wemer with a strained knee," Clark I 66. .Ser- 
geant Piyor's case is peculiar. I Hardly see how he could have got into the way 
of slipping his humerus out of its socket so eaatly and 30 often an hU shoulder is 
said to be " dislocated," in this work ; nor is this luxation so readily reduced as 
it seems to have been on several occasions. I imagine the sergeant displaced the 
tendon of the long head of the biceps from the bicipital groove in the first 
instance, by an unlucky wrench, and was afterward liable to a recurrence of this 
accident from slighter causes. It isararcalTcctioa; but I have treated such cases. 
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December 13M, we treated them to a breakfast of elk-mcatt 
of which they seemed very fond, and having purchased from 
them two skins of the lucervia [loup-ccrvicr "], and two robes, 
made of the skin of an animal ^Haplodon rufus\ about the 
size of a cat, they left us. Two hunters [Drewyer and Shan- 
non] returned with the pleasing intelligence of their having 
killed iS elk about six miles off. Our huts begin to rise; 
for though it rains all day we continue our labors, and are 
rejoiced to find that the beautiful balsam-pine [Pseudafsug-a 
dougiasi'\ splits into excellent boards more than two feet in 
width. In the evening three Indians came in a canoe with 
provisions and skins for sale, and spent the night with us. 

December 14//!." Again it rained all day; but by working 
constantly we finished the walls of our huts, and nearly com- 
pleted a house for our provisions. The constant rains have 
completely spoiled our last supply of elk ; but, notwithstand- 
ing that scarcely a man has been dry for many days, the 
sick are recovering. Four men were dispatched to guard 
the elk which were killed yesterday, till a larger party joined 
them. Accordingly, 

December x^thy Captain Clark with 16 men set out in three 
canoes, and having rowed for three miles up the river turned 
up a large creek from the right, and after going three miles 
further landed about the height of the tide-water. The men 
were then dispatched in small parties to bring in the elk, 
each man returning with a quarter of the animal. In bring- 
ing the third and last load, nearly half the men missed their 
way, and did not return till after night ; five [Ordway, Colter, 
Collins, Whitehouse, and M'Neal] of them indeed were not 
able to find their way at all. It had been cloudy all day, at 

" Kot the Canada Xfax or true lomp-cenrier, u hei^tofore, but Lynx nt/u* 
/oiciatus — that variety of the common bay lynx which is found in Oregon and 
Wufhington. See note •*, p. 21 1, and the natural history chapter beyond, 

" " Saturday l^th. Wc completed the buihitng of our huts, 7 in number, all 
but the covering, which I now find will not be w difficult as I expected ; as we 
have found a kind of timber in plenty, which splits freely and makes the finest 
puncheons I have ever seen. They can be Hplit lu feet long and 1 broad, not 
more than an inch and a half thick," Gass, p. 174. 
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night began to rain, and as we had no cover we were obliged 
to sit up the greater part of the night ; for as soon as we 
lay down the rain would come under us and compel us to 
rise. It was indeed a most uncomfortable situation ; but 
the five men who joined us in the morning, 

{p' 97) December xbth^ had been more unlucky; for, in 
addition to the rain which had poured down upon them all 
night, they had no fire ; and drenched and cold as they were 
when they reached us, exhibited a most distressing sight. 
They had left their loads where they slept, and some men 
were sent after them, %vhile others were dispatched after two 
more elk in another bend of the creek, who, after taking these 
last on board, proceeded to our camp. It rained and hailed 
during the day, and a high wind from the southeast not only 
threw down trees as they passed along, but made the river 
so rough that they proceeded with great risk. 

We \i. e., the main party at the fort] now had the meat-house 
covered, and all our game carefully hung up in small pieces. 

Decembi'r \-]th. It rained all night, and this morning there 
was a high wind ; hail as well as rain fell ; and on the top of 
a [Saddle] mountain about ten miles to the southeast of us 
we observed some snow. The greater part of our stores is 
wet; our leathern tent is so rotten that the slightest touch 
makes a rent in it, and it will now scarcely shelter a spot 
lai^e enough for our beds. We were all busy in finishing 
the inside of the huts. The after part of the day was cool 
and fair. But this respite was of very short duration; for 
all night it continued raining and snowing alternately, and 
in the morning, 

December 18/A, we had snow and hail till twelve o'clock, 
after which it changed to rain. The air now became cool 
and disagreeable, the wind high and unsettled ; so that, 
being thinly dressed in leather, we were able to do very little 
on the houses. 

December ig//t. The rain continued all night with short 
Intervals, but the morning was fair and the wind from the 
southwest. Situated as we are, our only occupation is to 
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work as diligently as we can on our houses, and to watch the 
changes of the weather, on which so much of our comfort 
depends. We availed ourselves of this glimpse of sunshine 
to send [Sergeant Pryorwith eight men in two canocsj across 
Meriwether's bay for the boards of an (/. qS) old Indian 
house; but before the party returned with them, the weather 
clouded, and we again had hail and rain during the rest of 
the day. Our only visitors were two Indians, who spent a 
short time with us. 

December zoth. A succession of rain and hail during the 
night. At ten o'clock it cleared off for a short time, but the 
rain soon recommenced. We now covered in four of our 
huts. Three Indians came in a canoe with mats, roots, and 
the berries of the sacacommis. These people proceed with 
a dexterity and finesse in their bargains which, if they have 
not learned it from their foreign visitors, may show how 
nearly allied is the cunning of savages to the little arts of 
traffic. They begin by asking double or treble the value of 
what they have to sell, and lower their demand in proportion 
to the greater or less degree of ardor or knowledge of the 
purchaser, who, with all his management, is not able to pro- 
cure the article for less than its real value, which the Indians 
perfectly understand. Our chief medium of trade consists of 
blue and white beads, files, — with which they sharpen their 
tools, — fish-hooks, and tobacco; but of all these articles blue 
beads and tobacco are the most esteemed. 

December 2\st. As usual it rained all night, and continued 
without intermission during the day. One of our Indian 
visitors was detected in stealing a horn spoon and turned 
out of the camp. We find that the plant called sacacommis 
forms an agreeable mixture with tobacco ; we therefore dis- 
patched two men to the open lands near the ocean, in order 
to collect some of it, while the rest continued their work. 

December 22d. There was no interval in the rain last 
night and to-day ; so that we cannot go on rapidly with our 
buildings. Some of the men are indeed quite sick, others 
have received bruises, and several complain of boils. We 
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discover that part of our clk-mcat is spoiling in consequence 
of the warmth of the weather, though we have kept a con- 
stant smoke under it. 

{p. gg) December 23*/. It continued raining the whole day, 
with no variation except occasional thunder and hail. Two 
canoes of Clatsops came to us with various articles for sale; 
we bought three mats and bags, neatly made of flags and 
rushes; and also the skin of a panther [/v/i,rf(»«<:<?/(W], seven 
feet long, including the tail. For all these we gave six small 
fish-hooks, a worn-out iile, and some pounded 6sh, which had 
become so soft and moldy by exposure that we could not 
use it ; it is, however, highly prized by the Indians of this 
neighborhood. Although a very portable and convenient 
food, the mode of curing it seems known to, or at least prac- 
ticed only by, the Indians near the Great Falls ; and coming 
from such a distance it has an additional value in the eyes 
of these people, who are anxious to possess some food less 
precarious than their ordinary subsistence. Among these 
Clatsops was a second chief, to whom we gave a medal, and 
sent some pounded Bsh to Cuscalah, who could not come to 
sec us on account of sickness. The next day, 

December 24/A, however, he came in a canoe with his 
young brother and two squaws. Having treated Captain 
Clark so kindly at his village we were pleased to see him, 
and he gave us two mats and a parcel of roots. These we 
accepted, as it would have been offensive to decline the offer, 
but afterward two files were demanded in return for the 
presents, and not being able to spare those articles, we 
restored the mats and roots. Cuscalah was a little dis- 
pleased ; in the evening, however, he offered each of us one 
of the squaws, and even this being declined, Cuscalah as 
well as the whole party of Indians were highly offended; 
the females particularly seemed to be much incensed at our 
indifference about their favors." The whole stock of meat 

*• " He ihcQ offered a woman to «ch of m. which we also declined axcc[iting 
of, which di&^IcflMd the whoU party veny much — the female part appeared to 
be highly dkgiuteded at our refuseing to oxccpt of theii favoun, ficc.," Clark 1 73* 
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being now completely spoiled, our pounded fish became 
again our chief dependence. It had rained constantly all 
day, but we still continued working, and at last moved into 
our huts. 

December 25//1. We were awaked at daylight by a dis- 
charge of firearms, which was followed by a song from the 
i^p. 100) men, as a compliment to us on the return of Christ- 
mas, which we have always been accustomed to observe as a 
day of rejoicing. After breakfast we divided our remaining 
stock of tobacco, which amounted to twelve carrots, into 
two parts ; one of which we distributed among such of the 
party as make use of it, making a present of a handkerchief 
to the others." The remainder of the day was passed in 
good spirits, though there was nothing in our situation to 
excite much gayety. The rain confined us to the house, and 
our only luxuries in honor of the season were some poor elk, 
so much spoiled that we ate it through sheer necessity, a few 
roots, and some spoiled pounded fish. The next day, 

December 26M, brought a continuation of rain, accom- 
panied with thunder, and a high wind from the southeast. 
We were therefore obliged to still remain in our huts, and 
endeavored to dry our wet articles before the fire. The fleas, 
which annoyed us near the portage of the Great Falls, have 
taken such possession of our clothes that we are obliged to 
have a regular search every day through our blankets as a 



** Captftin Clirk')! stocking would have been full, if he h&d had any stockings to 
hangup for Christmas. " I received a present of Capt. L. of a [illegible] Shirt, 
Draws and Sock<(, a pr. tnockcrxons of Whitchousc, a small Indian basket of 
Gnthericb [Goodrith], two Dozen white wea/ilti taik of the Indian woman [Saca- 
jawea] and some black root of the Indians before their departure," Clark I 76. 

Christmas looked to Gass thas, p. 17O: "At daybreak all the men paraded 
and Bred a round of small arms, wishing the Commanding OfHcers a racny 
Christmas. In the course of the day Capt. Lewis and Capt. Clarke collected 
what tobacco remained and divided it among those who used tobacco as aChmt- 
mas-gift ; to the othen they gave hondkerchiefK in lieu of it. We had no spirit* 
UOU& liquors to elevate our spirits this Christinas ; but of this we had but little 
need, OS we were all in very good health. Our living is not very good ; meat is 
plenty, but of an ordinary quality, a.<> the elk arc poor in this part of the country. 
We have no kind of provisions but meat, and wo are without salt to season that," 
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necessary preliminary to sleeping at night." These animals, 
indeed, are so numerous that they arc almost a calamity to 
the Indians of this country. When they have once obtained 
the mastery of any house it is impossible to expel them, and 
the Indians have frequently different houses, to which they 
resort occasionally when the fleas have rendered their per- 
manent residence intolerable ; yet, in spite of these precau- 
tions, every Indian is constantly attended by multitudes of 
them, and no one comes into our house without leaving 
behind him swarms of these tormenting insects. 

December zyih. The rain did not cease last night or the 
greater part of to-day. In the evening we were visited by 
Comowool, the chief, and four men of the Clatsop nation, 
who brought a very timely supply of roots and berries. 
Among these was one called culhomo," resembling licorice 
in size and taste, and which they roast like a potato; there 
was also the shanataque, a root of which they are very fond. 
(/. toi) It is of a black color, sweet to the taste, and is pre- 
pared for eating in a kiln, as the Indians up the Columbia 
dry the pasheco. These, as well as the shellwell [salal 
(Gault/teria s/ia/hn)] berries, they value highly; but were 
perfectly satisfied with the return we made them, consisting 
of a small piece of sheepskin to wear round the chief's head, 
a pair of car-bobs for his son, a small piece of brass, and a 
little ribbon. In addition to our old enemies the flleas, we 
observed two mosquitoes, or insects so completely resem- 
bling them that we can perceive no difference. 

December 2%th. Again it rained during the greater part 
of last night and continued all day. Five [Drcwyer, Shan- 
non, Labiche, Collins, and R. Fields] men were sent out to 
hunt, and five [J. Fields, Bratton, Gibson, Willard, and Wiser] 
others dispatched to the seaside, each with a large kettle, in 

" " Wc dry our wet articles before the fire and have oar blankets _yft-rt/.'* L e., 
flead, Clarlc I 77. — " to flea'* being a uselul Tcrb nnder Ihe circumslancei. 

** Elsewhere culwhamo. This is a true licorice. Glycyrrhita U^uUta. congeneric 
with the commercial article, G. glabra, of Eunuialic countrie;!, though of a difc> 
tinct species. Shanataqae v. root of Cmcut tduUt. See p, Sai. 
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order to begin the manufacture of salt. The route to the 
seacoast is about seven miles in length, in a direction nearly 
west. Five miles of the distance is through thick woods 
varied with hills, ravines, and swamps, though the land in 
general possesses a rich black mold. The remaining two 
miles is formed of open waving prairies of sand [-dunes], with 
ridges running parallel to the river, and covered with green 
grass. The rest of the men were employed in making pick- 
ets and gates for our new fort. Although we had no sun, 
the weather was very warm. 

Sunday, December 29///. It rained the whole night, but 
ceased this morning, and but little rain fell in the course of 
the day ; still, the weather was cloudy and the wind high 
from the southeast. The Clatsop chief and his party left us, 
after begging for a great number of articles, which, as we 
could not spare them, we refused, except a razor. We were 
employed all day in picketing the fort. In the evening a 
young Wahkiacum chief, with four men and two women, 
arrived with some dressed elk-skin and wappatoo for sale. 
We purchased about a bushel and a half of those roots for 
some red beads and small pieces of brass wire and old check 
[cloth]. The chief made us a present of half a bushel more, 
for which we gave him a medal, and a piece of ribbon to tie 
around {p. 102) his hat. These roots are extremely grateful, 
since our meat has become spoiled, and \vc were desirous of 
purchasing the remainder; but the chief would not dispose 
of any more, as he was on his way to trade with the Clat- 
sops. They remained with us, however, till the next day, 

December 30//*, when they were joined by four more of 
their countrymen from the Wahkiacum village. These last 
began by offering us some roots ; but as we had now learned 
that they always expect three or four times as much in 
return as the real value of the articles, and are even dis- 
satisfied with that, wc declined such dangerous presents. 
Toward evening the hunters brought in four elk [which 
Drcwyer had killed], and after a long course of abstinence 
and miserable diet, we had a most sumptuous supper of elk's 
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tongues and marrow. Besides this agreeable repast, the 
state of the weather was quite exhilarating. It had rained 
during the night, but in the morning, though the high wind 
continued* we enjoyed the fairest and most pleasant weather 
since our arrival ; the sun having shone at intervals, and there 
being only three showers in the course of the day. By sun- 
set we had completed the fortification [named Fort Clatsop], 
and now announced to the Indians that every day at that 
hour the gates would be closed, and they must leave the 
fort and not enter it till sunrise. The Wahkiacums who 
remained with us, and who were very forward in their 
deportment, complied very reluctantly with this order; but, 
being excluded from our houses, formed a camp near us. 

December 3U/. As if it were impossible to have 24 hours 
of pleasant weather, the sky last evening clouded and the 
rain began and continued through the day. In the morning 
there came down two canoes, one from the Wahkiacum vil- 
lage ; the other contained three men and a squaw of the 
Skilloot nation. They brought wappatoo and shanataque 
roots, dried fish, mats made of flags and ruslics, dressed elk- 
skins, and tobacco ; for which, particularly the skins, they 
asked a very extravagant price. Wc purchased some(/. /oj) 
wappatoo and a little tobacco, very much like that wc had 
seen among the Shoshonees, put up in small neat bags made 
of rushes. These we obtained in exchange for a few arti- 
cles, among which fish-hooks were the most esteemed. One 
of the Skilloots brought a gun which wanted some repair, 
and having put it in order, we received from him a present 
of about a peck of wappatoo ; we then gave him a piece of 
sheep-skin and blue cloth, to cover the lock, and he very 
thankfully offered a further present of roots. There is, in 
fact, an obvious superiority in these Skilloots over the Wah- 
kiacums, who are intrusive, thievish, and impertinent. Our 
new regulations, however, and the appearance of the senti- 
nel, have improved the behavior of all our Indian visitors. 
They left the fort before sunset, even without being ordered. 

Besides the fJeas, we observe a number of insects in motion 
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to-day. Snakes arc yet to be seen ; snails, too, without 
covers " are common. On the rivers, and along the shores of 
Meriwether's bay, are many kinds of large water-fowl, but at 
this period they are excessively wild. The early part of the 
night was fair. 

Wt'dnesday^ January rst, 1806." We were awaked at an 
early hour by the discharge of a volley of small-arms to 
salute the new year." This is the only mode of doing honor 
to the day which our situation permits; for though we have 
reason to be gayer than we were at Christmas, our only 
dainties are the boiled elk and wappatoo. enlivened by 
draughts of pure water. We were visited by a few Clatsops, 
who came by water, bringing roots and berries for sale. 
Among this nation wc have observed a man about 25 years 
old, of a much lighter complexion than the Indians gener- 
ally; his face was even freckled, and his hair was long and 
of a color inclining to red." He was in habits and manners 
perfectly Indian; but, though he did not speak a word of 
English, he seemed to understand more than the others of 
his party ; and, as wc could obtain no account of his origin, 
(/. 104) we concluded that one of his parents, at least, must 



** " Sniiis without coven," i. /., without shells, ore &!up. W« h&ve no speci- 
fication of the kind here meant A large »lug. attaining a length ot six inches, 
abounds in the damp coniferous forests of the Pacific coast. This is Limax 
(oiitmbianus of Dr. A. A. Gould, in W. G. Binney's Terrcst. Moll. U. S. 11. 
p. 43, pi. Ixvi. fig. 1. and U. S. Expt. Expcd. p. 3, fig. :, a, b, c. See also 
Wm. Cooper, in P. R. R. Rep. XII. pt. ii. i860, p. 377. 

** At thisdate bci^ins Lewis J., ninniug to Mar. 30th. lSo6. Thus, during* con- 
siderable part of ttie stay of the Expedition at Fort Clatsop, we have two jour- 
nals, not only pamlld hut practically duplicate — for the language U often iden- 
tical for long pa.s.'iagas. One i^ in Lewis' handwriting, the other in Clark's. I 
do not think that cither was copied from the other, in the form in which w« 
have them. More prubably Lewis and Cluik each made his own fair copy ol 
an original joint journal which has not reached us. 

^ " The only mark of respect which wc had it in our power to pay to the seli- 
brated day. Our repast of this day. tho' better than that of Christmas consisted 
principally in the anticipation of the ist. day of January, 1807," Clark I 65. So. 
in substance. Lewis J 3, 

*■ Oass had noticed this fellow Nov. asd, p. i6q : '* One of these men had the 
reddest hair I ever saw, and a fair skin much freckled." 
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have been completely white. These Indians stayed with us 
during the night, and left the fort next morning, 

January 2ii, having disposed of tlieir cargo for fishing- 
hooks, and other trifling articles. The hunters brought in 
two elk, and we obtained from the traps another [jiV"]. 
This animal, as well as the beaver and the raccoon, is in 
plenty near the seacoast, and along the small creeks and 
rivers as high as the Grand Rapids, and in this country pos- 
sesses an extremely good fur. Tiie birds which most strike 
our attention arc the large [^Cygnus buccinator], as well as 
the small, or whistling swan [6'. columbiaHus\, the sand-hill 
crane {Grus cana(icnsis\ large and small geese, cormorants, 
brown and white brant, duckaulnmallard [sic — Anas boscas\ 
canvass [-back, Aristonetta valiisneria\ and several other 
species of ducks. There is also a small crow [Corvus cauri- 
ttus], the blue crested corvus [Cyanocitta stcUcri], the smaller 
corvus with a white breast [Pcrisareus obscurus], the little 
brown wren [Anorthura hiemalis pacifictn\ a targe brown 
sparrow \Zonotrichia coronafa], the bald eagle [//a/iacius 
iiucocephaius], and the beautiful buzzard of the Columbia 
[the Califomian condor, Pseudogryphus caii/orniamts]. All 
these wild-fowl continue with us, though they arc not in such 
numbers as on our 6rst arrival in this neighborhood. 

January 3d. At 1 1 o'clock we were visited by our neigh- 
bor, the Fia [read Tia] or chief, Comowool, who is also called 
Coon6, and six Clatsops. Besides roots and berries, they 
brought for sale three dogs, and some fresh blubber. Hav- 
ing been so long accustomed to live on the flesh of dogs, the 
greater part of us have acquired a fondness for it, and our 
original aversion for it is overcome, by reflecting that while 
we subsisted on that food we were fatter, stronger, and in 
general enjoyed better health than at any period since leav- 
ing the buffalo country, eastward of the mountains. The 
blubber, which is esteemed by the Indians an excellent food, 
has been obtained, they tell us, from their neighbors, the 

" Misprint for " an otter." TYitj did not set traps for elk, and elk have no 
fur. " Drewyer visited his traps at \_nnOi\ took out an otter." Clark I 86. 
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KiUamucks," a nation who live on the seacoast to the south- 
cast, near one of whose villages a whale had recently been 
thrown and foundered. Three [R. Fields, Potts, Collins] of 
the hunters who had been {p. los) dispatched on the 28th 
ult., returned about dark; they had been 15 miles up the 
[Kilhowanakel or Klaskanine] river to the cast of us, which 
falls into Meriwether's bay, and had hunted a considerable 
distance to the east ; but they had not been able to kill more 
than a single deer, and a few fowls, scarcely sufficient for 
their subsistence — an incident which teaches us the necessity 
of keeping out several parties of hunters, in order to procure 
a supply against any cxi^jency. 

January 4/A. Comowool left us this morning with his 
party, highly pleased with a present of an old pair of satin 
breeches. The hunters were all sent in different directions, 
and we are now becoming more anxious for their succcssi, 
since our store of wappatoo is all exhausted. 

January 5///. Two " [VVillard, Wiser] of the five men who 
had been dispatched to make salt returned [at 5 p. m.]. 
They had carefully examined the coast, but it was not till 
the fifth day after their departure that they discovered a 
convenient situation for their manufacture. At length they 
formed an establishment about 1 5 miles southwest of the fort, 
near some scattered houses of the Clatsop and Killamuck 
nation, where they erected a comfortable camp and killed a 
stock of provisions. The Indians treated them very kindly, 
and made them a present of the blubber of the whale, some 
of which the men brought home. It was white and not 
unlike the fat of pork, though of a coarser and more spongy 



** Callamox, CUrk I 87 ; KiUmox, CIsjk I 89 ; Callcmex, Gnu. p. 180 : meant 
for KUIuitucks. which is the ume word as TitUmook. nime of a bead, bay, town, 
and county on the coa&t of Oregon, a few miles south of the Columbia and north 
of Cape Lookout. The Tillamuok wa^i a large and powerful tribe of the SalUhan 
family, which lived on the Oregon coast from 35 miles below Point Adams to 
below Tillamook Head. The tribe was also caUed NMet^hawus. There are or 
were recently five TilUmook Indians living at Grande Rondc Agency, Oregon, 

'*CoItera]so returned this evening, " unseckses&ful from the chase, having been 
abKnt since the 1st. inst." Clark. I 90. 
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texture, and on being cooked was found to be tender and 
palatable, in flavor resembling the beaver. The men also 
brought with them a gallon of salt, which was white, fine, 
and very good, but not so strong as the rock-salt common to 
the western parts of the United States. It proves to be an 
agreeable addition to our food, and as the salt-makers [J. 
Ficltfs, Bratton, Gibson] can manufacture three or four 
quarts a day, we have a prospect of a very plentiful supply." 

The appearance of the whale seemed to be a matter of 
importance to all the neighboring Indians, and as we might 
be able to procure some of it for ourselves, or at least pur- 
chase blubber from the {p. io6) Indians, a small parcel of 
merchandise was prepared, and a party of the men held in 
readiness to set out in the morning. As soon as this resotu* 
tion was known, Chaboncau and his wife requested that they 
might be permitted to accompany us. The poor woman 
stated very earnestly that she had traveled a great way with 
us to sec the great water, yet she had never been down to 
the coast, and now that this monstrous fish was also to be 
seen, it seemed hard that she should be permitted to see 
neither the ocean nor the whale. So reasonable a request 
could not be denied ; they were therefore suffered to accom- 
pany Captain Clark, who, 

January 6fA" after an early breakfast, set out with twelve 
men in two canoes. He proceeded down the Netul into 
Meriwether bay, intending to go to the Clatsop town and 

** " This salt was a great treat to many of the party, having not had any since 
the soth. ulto. As to myself I care but little whether I have any vnth my meat 
or not : provided the meat [is] fat, havcing from habit become entirely ccarlcss 
about my diat, and I have learned to think that if the cord be suSiccently strong 
which binds the soul and boddy together, it does not so much matter about the 
materials which compOK it," i. ^., the " hoddy." Clark I go. "My friend 
Capt. Clark declares it to be a mear matter of indifference with him whether he 
uses it or not ; for myself 1 must confess I feel a considerable inconvenience 
from Che want of it ; the want of bread I consider as trivial," Lewis J 8. 

** During this absence of Captain Clark, till Jan. loll). l-«wis J 8 continues 
his journal at the fort, with various mAttere of ethnology, natural hiatory, etc., 
all of which are duly woven into the text by Biddle, and are noted by me tn their 
respective connections. 
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there procure a guide through the creeks, which there was 
reason to believe communicated not only with the bay, but 
with a small [Clatsop] river running toward the sea, near 
where our salt-makers were camped. Before, however, he 
could reach the Clatsop village, the high wind from the north- 
west compelled him to put into a small creek. He therefore 
resolved to attempt the passage without a guide, and pro- 
ceeded up this creek three miles to some high open land, 
where he found a road. He therefore left the canoes and 
followed the path over three deep marshes to a pond about 
a mile long and 200 yards wide. He kept on the left of this 
pond, and at length came to the creek which he had crossed 
on a raft when he had visited Cuscalah's village on the gth 
of December. He proceeded down it till he found a small 
canoe, fit to hold three persons, in which the whole party 
crossed this creek. Here they saw a herd of elk; the men 
were divided into small parties, and hunted them till after 
dark, when they met again at the forks of the river. Three 
of the elk were wounded, but night prevented their taking 
more than one {fi. loy), which was brought to the camp and 
cooked with some sticks of pine which had drifted down the 
creeks. The weather was beautiful, the sky clear, and the 
moon shone brightly, a circumstance the more agreeable as 
this is the first fair evening we have enjoyed for two 
months." 

•• Gajis. p. 178, says he set out to the salt-works with one man. on the 3d inst. 
They (lifi not have a ver>' pleawint trip, nnd one incident of il, on the 5th, was 
as foUawft, p. 179: " This was a very wet day. We killed a squirrel and eat it ; 
made a raft to cross the creek : but when it was tried we found it would carry only 
one person at a time ; the man with me was therefore sent over first, who thought 
he could shove the raft across again ; but when he atlempTed. it only went half 
way ; &o there was one of us on each side and the raft in the middle. I, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the cold, stript and swam to the raft, brought it over and 
then crossed on it in safety." On the 6th he notes that " the weather cleared up, 
after two montlu of rain, except 4 days." 



CHAPTER XXII. 
INDIAN TRIBES OF FORT CLATSOP AND VICINITY. 

Captun ClarV* ptiry en route to tw tbc whilo— CUuop riveiwSali-n«km aunp— Indlutt 
reluming with oil and blubber— Fine project froB top o( a nountuii yi nilo below Cape 
Diuppointmcnt, oamed CUrk'i Poiat of Vinr— The whale found tlteletoaiiad— WhaJe 
crvcV named Ec«U"Killaniuck Iniltaa* and rivei— M'Ncal't life uved by a Chinixioli 
tquaw— Return □( the pauiy from the whjUe— A canoe tote— Hunien km out— Account 
of the ChinnooJu—" J. Bowman " taltooed on a aquaw — A Uaiiatical view of the Iinlian* 
on the ctMBi aonh and aouih of the Columbia— Ditposiiioa of tkc dead— R dig ion a — 
ImplcneDti and weaprinv— Fiihinjc-gear — Houiet — Hata — Domestic uicntilt — Bagi and 
hukeU— Canoo of four difletcnl model* — Their manrdoui management. 

'^UESDAY, January 7th, !8o6. There was a frost this 
^ morning. We rose early, and taking eight pounds of 
flesh, which were all the remains of the elk, proceeded up the 
south fork of the creek. At the distance of two miles we 
found a pine-tree, which had been felled by one of our salt- 
makers, and on which we crossed the deepest part of the 
creek, and waded through the rest. Wc then went over an 
open ridgy prairie three-quarters of a mile to the sea-beach ; 
after following which for three miles, wc came to the mouth 
of a beautiful river, with a bold rapid current, 8$ yards wide, 
and three feet deep in its shallowest crossings. On its north- 
east side are the remains of an old village of Clatsops, 
inhabited by only a single family, who appeared miserably 
poor and dirty. We gave a man two fish-hooks to ferry the 
party over this river, which, from the tribe on its banks, we 
called Clatsop river.' The creek which we had passed on a 
tree approaches this river within 100 yards, and by means 
of a portage supplies a communication with the villages near 
Point Adams. After going on for two miles, wc found the 
salt-makers camped near four houses of {/>. /op) Clatsops 
and KtUamucks [Tillamooks], who, though poor, dirty, and 
covered with fleas, seemed kind and well-disposed. 

' Nehuiui or Nekanictn river, ftHing into the ocean in the hty above T3U- 
mook Head. The creek they craved on a log was a branch of the Skeppemawin. 
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Wc persuaded a young Indian, by a present of a file and a 
promise of some other articles, to guide us to the spot where 
the whale lay. He led us for 2^ miles over the round slip- 
pery stones at the foot of a high hill projecting into the sea; 
then suddenly stopping, and uttering the word " pcshack " 
(bad), explained by signs that wc could no longer follow the 
coast, but must cross the mountain. This promised to be a 
most laborious undertaking, for the side is nearly perpen- 
dicular and the top lost in clouds. He, however, followed an 
Indian path which wound along as much as possible ; still the 
ascent was so steep that at one place wc drew ourselves up for 
about lOO feet by means of buslics and roots. At length, after 
two hours' labor, we reached the top of the mountain, where 
we looked down with astonishment on the prodigious height 
of 1,000 or 1,200 feet which we had ascended. Immediately 
below us, on the face of this precipice, is a stratum of white 
earth, used, as our guide informed us, as a paint by the 
neighboring Indians. It obviously contains argile,' and 
resembles the earth of which French porcelain is made ; 
though whether it contains silex or magnesia, or in what pro- 
portions, we could not obsen'c. We were here met by 14 
Indians, loaded with oil and blubber, the spoils of the whale, 
which they were carrying in very heavy burdens over this 
rough mountain. On leaving them, we proceeded over a 
bad road till night, when we camped on a small run [which 
falls into the sea, now Elk creek]. We were all much 
fatigued; but the weather was pleasant, and, for the first 
time since our arrival here, an entire day has passed with- 
out rain. 

January %th. We set out early and proceeded to the top of 
the mountain, the highest point of which is an open spot fac- 
ing the ocean. It is situated about 30 miles southeast of 
Cape Disappointment, and projects nearly 2>^ miles into the 

* Alamint, Argite or ftrjpl was a name proposed for alamba whea the 
Dflture of this subatARce wu 6nt discovered ; its use has fluctuated : now it 
means technically clay fit for potten' use by reason of the amount of aluminium 
in its composition. So argillaceous, meaning clayey, and other derivatives. 
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sea. Here one of the most delightful [p. no) views in nature 
presents itself. Immediately in front is the ocean, which 
breaks with fury on the coast, from the rocks of Cape Dis- 
appointment as far as the eye can discern to the northwest, 
and against the highlands and irregular piles of rock which 
diversify the shore to the southeast. To this boisterous 
scene the Columbia, with its tributary waters, widening into 
bays as it approaches the ocean, and studded on both sides 
with the Chinnook and Clatsop villages, forms a charming 
contrast ; while immediately beneath our feet are stretched 
rich prairies, enlivened by three beautiful streams, which 
conduct the eye to small lakes at the foot of the hills. We 
stopped to enjoy the romantic view from this place, which 
we distinguished by the name of Clark's Point of View,' and 
then followed our guide down the mountain. The descent 
was steep and dangerous; in many places the hillsides, 
which arc formed principally of yellow clay, have been washed 
by the late rains, and are now slipping into the sea in large 
masses of 50 and 100 acres. In other parts, the path crosses 
the rugged perpendicular rocks which overhang the sea, into 
which a false step would have precipitated us. The moun- 
tains are covered with a very thick growth of timber, chiefly 
pine and fir {Abi€s grandis or Pseudotsugadougiasi'\ ; some of 
which, near Ctark's Point of View, perfectly sound and solid, 
rise to the height of 210 feet, and are from eight to twelve 
in diameter. Intermixed is the white cedar or arbor vitae 
[Thuja occid€ntahs\ and a small quantity of black alder 
\Alnus rubra\ two or three feet thick and 60 or 70 in height. 
At length we reached a single house, the remains of an old 
Killamuck village, situated among some rocks in a bay imme> 
diately on the coast. We then continued for two miles along 
the sand-beach ; and after crossing a creek 80 yards in widtli, 

■ FinI Bighied Nfnr. iSth : see note, p. 714. C«Il«d by Gass " Clarke's view 
on the seashore," p. 179, Jan. 4th. Tlie 1000-foot contonr-Hne approaches 
nearest lo the coast opponte Cape Falcon, or FaUe TUlarooolc Head, Ore. Mt. 
NeahVahna or Necamejr U r ipar of this elevation immediately over Nehnlem 
bay, into which Utter empties the Ui^ river of the same aune (Ecola or Whale 
creek of the tut). 
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near which are five cabins, reached the place where the 
waves had thrown the whale ashore. The animal had been 
stranded between two Killamuck villages, and such had been 
their industry that there now remained nothing more than 
the skeleton, which we {j>. in) found to be 105 feet in 
length.* Captain Clark then returned to the village of five 
huts on the creek, to which he gave the name of Ecola or 
Whale creek.* The natives were all busied in boiling the 
blubber in a large square trough of wood, by means of heated 
stones, and preserving the oil thus extracted in bladders and 
the entrails of the whale. The refuse of the blubber, which 
stiU contained a portion of oil, hung up in large flitches, 
which, when wanted for use, are warmed on a wooden spit 
before the (ire and eaten either alone, or dipped in oil, or 
with roots of the rush and shanataquc. These Killamucks, 
though they had great quantities, parted with it reluctantly, 
and at such high prices that our whole stock of merchandise 
was exhausted in the purchase of about 300 pounds of blub- 
ber and a few gallons of oil.* With these we set out to 
return ; and having rccrossed Ecola creek, camped on its 
[north] bank, where there was abundance of fine timber. 

We were soon joined by the men of the village, with 
whom we smoked, and who gave us all the information they 
possessed relative to their country. These Killamucks 



* This whale was probably RhtcHatuctts i^tuus, the great gmy whale of the 
North Pacific ; perhaps Ihc sulphur-bottomed roniiial, Balrnopttra sulphurea. 
Bat whatever the species may have been, the leogth a& stated is exaggerated. 
The largest whale of any known species does not exceed a length of about 80 feet, 
which is attained by the great Atlantic mniual, RaUtntpiera t'tbbalJi. Qark I 99 
erases " 105 " and gives no dimensions. It is a psychological law that when one 
thmks of " bigness," the object that excites the thought looks bigger than it 
really is ; and convenely. Few persons can guess the length of a mouse or 
canary-bird within an inch. The tendency is always to exaggent« "siM," both 
in bigness and littleness. 

' The Nehalem river, falling into the bay of the same name, under Mt. 
Nealikahna or Necamey. This is a very conjuderable stream, running in Wash- 
ington, Columbia, and Clatsop counties, and then for some distance dividing 
the latter from Tillamook Co., Ore. 

* " Small as this stock is I prize it highly ; and thank providence for directing 
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[note antrA, p. 744] are part of a much larger nation of the 
same name ; they now reside chiefly in four villages, each at 
the entrance of a creek, all of which fall into a bay on the 
southwest coast ; that at which we now arc being the most 
northern, and at the distance of about 45 miles southeast of 
Point Adams. The rest of the nation are scattered along 
the coast, and on the banks of a river, which, as we found it 
in their delineations, we called Killamuck's' river, emptying 
itself in the same direction. During the salmon season they 
catch great quantities of that fish in the small creeks, and 
when these fail, their chief resource is the sturgeon and 
other fish stranded along the coast. The elk are very nu- 
merous in the mountains, but they cannot procure many of 
them with their arrows. Their principal communication 
with strangers is by means of the Killamuck river, up which 
they pass to the Shocalilcum* (or Colum- (/*. //j) bia) to 
trade for wappatoo-roots. In their dress, appearance, and 
indeed every circumstance of life, they differ very little 
from the Chinnooks, Clatsops. and other nations in the 
neighborhood. The chief variation we have observed is in 
their manner of burying the dead : the bodies being secured 
in an oblong box of plank, which is placed in an open canoe 
on the ground, with the paddle and other small articles 
of the deceased by his side. 

the whale to us ; and think hun mach more kind to us titan he was to Jonah hav. 
ing sent this moodier to be twathwej by Ui, in sted of twalhiinni of ui as 
Jonah's did," Clark I 99. This same wittici&m is in I^wis J 18, and really Mr. 
Biddle should not have withheld from the world a hrand-new ond entirely ser- 
▼iceable Jonah joke. The old ones have been much overworked, 

^ " Which I call Kilatnox," Clark I luo. Captain Clark is now speakingupoD 
Indian information, and identtficatiom are not easy. The bay upon which we 
" now are " is Nehalem bay. Next southward is Tillamook bay, bounded by 
Cape Meares. Next comes Netart's or Netarts bay ; then Cape Lookout. Till- 
amook bay is targe, and receives several streams, with which we may compare the 
four creeks of the text : Niami creek, with Garibaldi near its rooutb ; a cenain 
creek, with Kilctiis at its mouth : WiUon's river. Urge ; Trask's river, also large, 
with which unites one now called Tillamook river ; county town of Tillamook at 
the mouth. Compare text of Jan. 14th, p. 757. Clark chartii lour riven below 
the Clatsop, nameless, except the third, marked " Killamoucks R," 

■ SptUcd Chockalilum. beyond ; Shockolilcom. Clark I loa 
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Whilst smoking with the Indians, Captain Clark was sur- 
prised, about ten o'clock, by a loud, shrill outcry from the 
opposite village, on hearing which all the Indians immedi- 
ately started up to cross the creek, and the guide informed 
him that someone had been killed. On examination one of 
the men [M'Neal] was discovered to be absent, and a guard 
[Sergeant Pryor and four men] dispatched, who met him 
crossing the creek in great haste. An Indian belonging to 
another band, who happened to be with the Killamucks that 
evening, had treated him with much kindness, and walked 
arm in arm with him to a tent where our man found a 
Chinnook squaw, who was an old acquaintance. From the 
conversation and manner of the stranger, this woman dis- 
covered that his object was to murder the white man for the 
sake of the few articles on his person ; when he rose and 
pressed our man to go to another tent where Ihcy would 
find something better to eat, she held M'Ncal by the blanket ; 
not knowing her object, he freed himself from her, and was 
going on with his pretended friend, when she ran out and 
gave the shriek which brought the men of the village over, 
and the stranger ran off before M'Neal knew what had 
occasioned the alarm.* 

January t^tk. The morning was fine, the wind from the 
northeast. Having divided our stock of blubber, we began at 
sunrise to retread our steps, in order to reach Fort Clatsop, 
at the distance of 35 miles. Our route lay across the same 
mountains we had already passed. We met several parties 
of Indians on their way to trade for blubber and oil with 
the Killamucks; wc also overtook a (/. //?) party returning 
from the village, and could not but regard with astonishment 
the heavy loads which the women carry over these fatiguing 
and dangerous paths. As one of the women was descending 

' Gassal&o notes Ihut fracas, undcrdateof Jan. glh, p. 180. "The Indiuiswhft 
Ii%-e up there [where the whale was stranded] ore of another tmtioa. and call 
themselves the Callcmcx [TiUftmooksJ uocion. They are a ferocious nation: 
one uf tbem was going to kill one of our men, (or his blanket ; but was pre- 
vented by a scjuaw of tlie Chinook nation, who lives among them, and who 
niMd an alano." Clark I lot is substantially the same, al greater length. 
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a steep part of the mountain, her load slipped from her back, 
and she stood holding it by a strap with one hand, with the 
other supporting herself by a bush. Captain Clark, being 
near her, undertook to replace the load, and found it almost 
as much as he could lift — above lOO pounds in weight. 
Loaded as they were, they kept pace with us till we reached 
the salt-makers' tents, where we passed the night, while they 
continued their route. 

January \oth. We proceeded across Clatsop river to the 
place where wc had left our canoes ; and as the tide was 
coming in, immediately embarked for the fort, at which place 
wc arrived about ten o'clock at night. 

During their" absence, the men had been occupied in 
hunting and dressing skins; but in this they were not very 
successful, as the deer have become scarce, and are, indeed, 
seen chiefly near the prairies and open grounds along the 
coast. 

This morning, however, there came to the fort twelve 
Indians, in a large canoe. They arc of the Cathlamah 
nation, our nearest neighbors above, on the south side of 
the river. The tia or chief, whose name was Shahawacap, 
having been absent on a hunting-excursion as wc passed his 
village [where wc dined Nov. 26th], had never yet seen us; 
we therefore showed him the honors of our country, as well 
as our reduced finances would permit. We invested him 
with a small medal, and received a present of Indian tobacco 
and a basket of wappatoo in return, for which wc gave him 
a small piece of our tobacco, and thread for a fishing-net. 
They had brought dried salmon, wappatoo. dogs, and mats 
made of rushes and flags ; but we bought only some dogs 
and wappatoo. These Cathlamahs speak the same language 
as the Chinnooks and Clatsops. whom they also resemble 
in dress and manners. 

<* " Their absence " U that of Captjun Clark and party : for here Diddle ttinu 
Eo Lewis I 17 for muters which had gone on at Fori CUtsop during the absence 
of the scouting party, and v> the diange from "our" to *' tlietr." To-day, 
Jan. loth, Lewis notes ttic return of tlie party ; a]»o the return of the hunter*, 
Drewyer and Collins, and the visit of the tia (chief) with Cath'lihmlha. 
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(/, xi^ January wtk, A party was sent out to bring in 
some elk killed yesterday, and several were dispatched after 
our Indian eanoe, which had drifted away last night; but, 
though the whole neighborhood was diligently searched, we 
were unable to find her. This is a serious loss, as she is much 
superior to our own canoes, and so light that four men can 
carry her readily without fatigue, though she will carr>* from 
I, OCX) to 1,200 pounds, besides a crew of four. In the even- 
ing the Cathlamahs left us, on their way to barter their wap- 
patoo with the Ctatsops for some blubber and oil, which 
these last have procured from the Killamucks in exchange 
for beads and other articles. 

Sunday^ January \2tk. [Lewis J 21, Clark I !I2.] Our 
meat is now becoming scarce ; we therefore determined to 
jerk it, and issue it in small quantities, instead of dividing 
it among the four messes, and leaving to each the care of its 
own provisions ; a plan by which much is lost, in conse- 
quence of the improvidence of the men. Two hunters had 
been dispatched in the morning, and one of them, Drewyer, 
had before evening killed seven elk. We should scarcely be 
able to subsist, were it not for the exertions of this most 
excellent hunter. The game is scarce, and nothing is now 
to be seen except elk, which for almost all the men are 
very difficult to be procured ; but Drcwj'cr, who is the 
offspring of a Canadian Frenchman and an Indian woman, 
has passed his life in the woods, and unites, in a won- 
derful degree, the dexterous aim of the frontier huntsman 
with the intuitive sagacity of the Indian, in pursuing the 
faintest tracks through the forest. All our men. however, 
have indeed become so expert with the rifle that we 
are never under apprehensions as to food ; since, whenever 
there is game of any kind, we are almost certain of pro- 
curing it. 

January i^th. Captain Lewis took all the men who could 
be spared and brought in the seven elk, which they found 
untouched by the wolves, of which there are few in the 
neighborhood. The last of the candles which we {p. l/j) 
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brought with us being exhausted, we now began to make 
others of e!k-talIow. 

From all that we have seen and learned of the Chinnooks, 
we have been induced to estimate the nation at about 28 
houses and 400 souls [see note, p. 710]. They reside chiefly 
along the banks of the river to which we gave the same 
name; and which, running parallel with the seacoast, waters 
a low country with many stagnant ponds and then empties 
into Haley's bay. The wild fowl of these ponds, and 
the elk and deer of the neighborhood, furnish them with 
occasional luxuries ; but their chief subsistence is derived 
from salmon and other fish, which are caught in the small 
streams by means of nets and gigs, or thrown on shore by 
the violence of the tide. To these are added some roots, 
such as the wild licorice, which is the most common, the 
shanataque, and the wappatoo brought down the river by 
the traders. 

The men are low in stature, rather ugly and ill-made, their 
legs being small and crooked, their feet large, and their 
heads, like those of the women, flattened in a most disgust- 
ing manner. These deformities are in part concealed by 
robes made of sea-otter, deer, elk, beaver, or fox skins. They 
also employ in their dress robes of the skin of a cat " peculiar 
to this country, and of another animal of the same size, 
which skin is light and durable, and sold at a high price by 
the Indians who bring it from above. In addition to tliese 
are worn blankets, wrappers of red, blue, or spotted cloth. 
and some old sailors' clothes, which were very highly prized. 
The greater part of the men have guns, powder, and ball. 

The women have, in general, handsome faces, but are low 
and disproportioned, with small feet and large legs and 
thighs, occasioned, probably, by strands of beads, or various 
strings, drawn so tight above the ankles as to prevent the 
circulation of the blood. Their dress, like that of the Wah* 

" Lynx rufus /aiciatut, ft variety of the common wildcat or b«y lynx. The 
" otbet animal," about to be mcntioaed, is the seweUel, tiaplodon ru/ut. See 
>K>tc **• P* 734i u>(l the natural history chapter, beyond. 
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Idacums, consists of a short robe and a tissue of cedar-bark. 
Their hair hangs loosely down the shoulders and {p. ii6) 
back ; their ears, neck, and wrists arc ornamented with blue 
beads. Another decoration, which is very highly prized, 
consists of figures made by puncturing the arms or legs ; 
on the arm of one of the squaws wc observed the name of 
J. Bowman, executed in the same way. In language, habits, 
and almost every other particular, they resemble the Clat- 
sops, Cathlamahs. and indeed all the people near the mouth 
of the Columbia. They, however, seem to be inferior to 
their neighbors in honesty as well as in spirit. No ill-treat- 
ment or indignity, on our part, seems to excite any feeling 
except fear ; nor, although better provided than their neigh- 
bors with amis, have they enterprise enough to use them ad- 
vantageously against the animals of the forest, or offensively 
against their neighbors, who owe their safety more to the 
timidity than the forbearance of the Chinnooks. VVc had 
heard of instances of pilfering whilst we were amongst them, 
and therefore had a general order, excluding them from our 
camp ; so that, whenever an Indian wished to visit us, he 
began by calling out " No Chinnook." It may be probable 
that this first impression left a prejudice against them, since 
when we were among the Clatsops and other tribes at the 
mouth of the Columbia, the Indians had less opportunity of 
stealing, if they were so disposed. 

Jaiiuary 14///. We were employed in jerking the meat of 
the elk, and searching for one of the canoes which had been 
carried off by the tide last night. Having found it, we now 
had three of them drawn up out of reach of the water, and 
the other secured by a strong cord, so as to be ready for any 
emergency. 

After many inquiries and much observation, we are at 
length enabled to obtain a connected view of the nations who 
reside along the coast, on both sides of the Columbia. To 
the south our personal observation has not extended beyond 
the Killamucks; but we have obtained from those who were 
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acquainted with the seacoast, a list of the Indian (/, 7/7) 
tribes in the order in which they succeed each other, to a 
considerable distance. 

The first nation to the south are the Clatsops [see note, 
p. 710, Nov. 17th], who reside on the southern side of the 
bay, and along the seacoast on both sides of Point Adams. 
They are represented as the remains of a much larger 
nation; but about four years ago a disorder, to which till 
then they had been strangers, but which seems from their 
description to have been smallpox, destroyed four chiefs 
and several hundred of the nation. The dead are depos- 
ited in canoes, a few miles below us on the t>ay, and the 
survivors do not number more than 14 houses and about 
200 souls. 

Next to them, along the southeast coast, is a much larger 
nation, the Killamucks [sec note, p. 744], who number 50 
houses and 1,000 souls. Their first establishment is the four 
huts at the mouth of Ecola [or Whale] creek, 35 miles from 
Point Adams; two miles below arc a few more huts; but 
the principal town is situated 20 miles lower, at the entrance 
of a creek called Nielee [Niamij, into the bay which wc 
designate by the name of Killamuck bay [Tillamook bay]. 
Into the same bay empties a second [not identified] 
creek, five miles further, where is a Killamuck vilLigc 
called Kilherhiirst ; at two miles is a third creek [Wilson's 
river], and a town called Kilhcmer ; and at the same distance 
a town called Chishuck, at the mouth of Killamuck river 
[or Trask's]. Towerquotton and Chucktin are the names 
of two other towns situated on creeks which empty into the • 
bottom of the bay, the last of which is 70 miles from Point 
Adams. The Killamuck river is about 100 yards wide, and 
very rapid ; but, having no particular fall, is the great avenue 
for trade. There arc two small villages of Killamucks set- 
tled above its mouth, and the whole trading part of the tribe 
ascend it [Trask's river?], till by a short portage they carry 
their canoes over to the Columbian \^llcy, and descend the 
Multnomah to Wappatoo island. Here they purchase roots, 
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which they carry down the Chockalilum '* or Columbia, and, 
after trafficking with the tribes on its banks for the various 
articles which they require, either return (/. tiS) up the 
Columbia, or cross over through the country of the Clatsops. 
This trade, however, is obviously little more than loose and 
irregular barter on a very small scale ; for the materials for 
commerce are so extremely scanty and precarious that the 
stranding of the whale was an important commercial inci- 
dent, which interested all the adjoining country. The Killa- 
mucks have little peculiar, either in character or manners, 
and resemble, in almost every particular, the Clatsops and 
Chinnooks [but arc of Salishan, not Chinookan. stock]. 

Adjoining the Killamucks, in a direction S.S.E., are the 
Lucktons," a small tribe inhabiting the seacoast. They 
speak the same language as the Killamucks, but do not 
belong to the same nation. The same observation applies 
to the Kahunklc nation, their immediate neighbors, who 
are supposed. to consist of about 400 souls; 

The Lickawis," a still more numerous nation, who have 
a large town of 800 souls; 

The Youkone '* nation, who live in very lat^c houses^ 
and number 700 souls; 

'* Spelled Shocatilcun) before. For other nRroes in this p*nigraph. 8e« note \ 
p. 751, Jan. 8Lh. 

'*A tribe known only through this notice of Lewis anci Ctarlc. We nwy 
coDJecturc some connection between " Luckton," u a word, and ^estoctcm^ 
present name of a town on Tillamook river. 

'* Elsewhere Lukawis ; more correctly Yilc'>qaics. A Yakwina or Yaqoina 
sub^tribc (of the Yakonan family), uii the north side of the Yaquina rirer, 
opposite where is now Elk City, Ore. Sec next note. 

" The Youkones. elsewhere called YouJkcones by Lewis and Clark, are here 
wrongly clo&sed with the " Killamucks," or TillamookK. Their proper name 
is Yakwina (same word as Yaquina, name of ihe river on which they chiefly 
li^xd, and, according to Evcrette, meaning "spirit"). They were the principal 
tribe of the Yakonan nation, which once inhabited Western Oregon from the 
Yaquina south to the Umpqtia river. This nation reckoned, beudes the 
Yakwina tribe, three otheni who&e names are now given as Al&ea <on Atseya 
river). Kuitc, and Siuslaw, The few surviving Yakwinas arc on the Silctz Res- 
erralion. Tillamook Co., Ore., with some Abteas and other remnants of many 
diflereat tribes — altogether less than 600 persons. The Yakonan family 
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The Necketo" nation, of the same number of persons; 

The Ulseah" nation, a small town of 150 souls; 

The Youitts," a tribe who live in small towns, containing 
150 souls; 

The Shiastuckle" nation, who have a large town of 900 
souls ; 

The Killawats" nation, of 500 souls, collected into one 
large town. 

ihcIikIcs Ihe tribes called VftkanM, Iskons, uiil lj>ver or Southern Kil- 
hmucks, by Hale, U. S. Expl. Exped. VI. 1846. pp. 19S, 3iS, 579 ; Jacon or 
Jflkon. by GalUHn, Trant. Amer. Ethn. Soc. tl. 1848 ; Vakon, SaJnstskla. and 
Killiwa&hat, by Latham, Nat. llt&t. Man. 1S50, pp. 334, 333. Several of the 
YakoaoQ tribes are enumerated by Lewis and Clark among their " Killaraucks," 
thoiijili under names not easy to recognue on sight. 

'•The Necketo [ndian», in the Estimate printed Neckeloos, were a K)b- 
tribe or gens of the Alsea tribe (Yaknnnn stock), who lived on the north aide of 
the Alsea or At&eya river, at Seal Rock, on the Pacific coast of Oregon. They 
are now called KQ-tau-wa. 

" A tribe of the Yakonan stock on Alseyft or Abea river to Ongoo. and 
now called by thin name, fwme aUo inhabited the adjacent coast Their 
remnants ore on the Sileu Resenraiion, and it is supposed a few are on the 
Grande Ronde Reservation. 

'* A iribe of the Yakonan family, whose name is now spelled Kuitc They 
•re also kno\^'n as Lower Umpqna Indians, from having their villages on that 
river for about 30 miles up from its mouth, though the Indians of the upper 
Umpquawere of a diflerrnt (Athapascan) stock. A few of the Kuitc tribe still 
Uvc on the Siletz Reservation. 

" Also called by Lewis and Clark " Sheastnckles " ; one of ihe four principal 
tribes of the Yakonan family. These are the Sainstskia Indians of Latham. 
the Sayusklaof Gatschet (Mag. Amer. Hist. i83z. p. 357). who inhabited the 
lower Umpqua, Sayuskla, and Stnith's rivers. They are mentioned by Drew. 
under his Kalla-woi-»ett bands (Rep. V. S. Indian Aflairt, 1857, p. 359). The 
DanM) is now spelled Siuslaw. "The Sayu&klon language has usually been 
aasumcd lo be distinct from all others, and the comments of Latham and others 
all tend in thii^ direction. Mr. Gatschet, as above quoted, finally classed it as a 
distinct stock, at the same time finding certain strong coincidence!; with the 
Yakonan family. Recently, Mr. Dorscy has collected cxlenure vocabularies of 
the Yakonan, SaynskU, and Lower Umpqun languages, and finds onqaestioned 
evidence of relationship." (Powell, Aon. Rep. Bureau of Ethnol. for 1885-86, 
pub. 1891, p. 134.) 

** Yet another tribe or band of the Yakonan famHy. These are the Killiwashat 
Indians of Latham, Nat. Hist, of Man. 1850, p. 325. whose habitat is given at 
the mouth of the Umkwa fUmpqaa) river. The name is also spelled Katla- 
wotsctl. 
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With this last nation ends the language of the Killa- 
mucks.*' The coast, which then turns toward the south- 
west, is occupied by nations whose languages vary from 
that of the Killamucks, and from each other. Of these, 
tlie first in order are: 

The Cookoooose," a large nation of 1,500 souls, inhabit* 
ing the shore of the Pacific and the neighboring moun- 
tains. We have seen several of this {p.iig) nation who 
were taken prisoners by the Clalsops and Killamucks. 
Their complexion was much fairer than that of the Indians 
near the mouth of the Columbia, and their heads were not 
flattened. Next to these are: 

*' >i\lien Lewis and Clark tute thai the above tribes speak the same langoaga 
as the Killaniucks (TiUaincx>ks], we are to ujiden>laii(l a certain degree u( suni- 
larilyonly. The Tillamooks are a tribe of the great Sali&han linguistic family, 
white the other tribes mentioned by Levris and Clark are now daiosd as Yako- 
nan. But we must also remember thai it '\s only recently that anything like the 
classification which I follow tn these notes was established. Our authors aUo 
stile explicitly that their personal observation extended to none of these tribes 
beyond the Killamucks. so that what they have to say is entirely opon Indian 
information. Under the drcumstaDces, it is a remarkable piece of pioneering in 
ethnography. 

"The " Cookoooose," also spelled " Cookkoo-oose" by Lewis and CUrk, 
are the Indians mentioned by Hale (U. S. Expl. Exped. VL 1846, p. 23i), 
under the name of the " Kauo or Kwokwoos " tribe, as living on a river of the 
same name, between the Umpqua and the Clamct, and the " Kaus " of 
tAlham (Nal. Hist. Man. 1850, p. J25). No classification of these Indiana 
was then attempted. On the authority of a letter from Milhaa to Gibfas, in 
the U. S. Bureau of Ethnology. "Coos," in one of the Rogue river dialects, 
U said to mean "lake, lagoon, or inland bay." Mr. A. S. Gatschet (Mag, 
Amer. Hist. 1S83, p. as7) makes the word " Kusa." and distinguishes the lan- 
guage as forming a distinct stock, "ipoken on the coast of middle Oregon, 00 
Coos river and bay, and at the mouth of CoquUle river in Oregon. Major 
J. W. Powell makes this linguistic distinction the basis of his Kusan Family, 
which he divides into four tribes, Anuilcb, Melukitz, MuUuk (or Lower Coquille 
Indians), and probably the Nacu. Most of the survivors of this family are 
now on the Siletz Reservation in Oregon, but their number cannot be staled. 
as the Agency returns arc not given by tribes. (Report U. S. Bureau Ethnol. 
for 1935-86, pub. 1S91, p. 39.) Coos or Cookoooose is a collective name, 
usually indtiding two villages, viz., the Melukitz and Anasitch — names meaning, 
respectively, "northern" and "southern." In 1884 Dorsey found two other 
villages at the mouth of Coquille river^-NA'-cu-mi, or Aiuuitch, and MQ14uk, 
or Mclukiu. 
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The Shalalahs," of whom we know nothing except their 
numbers, which are computed at 1,200 souls. 

Then follow: 

The Luckasos," of about the same number ; and 

The Hannakalals," whom we estimate at 600 souls. 

This is the extent of our Indian information, and judging, 
as we can do with considerable accuracy, from the number 
of ** sleeps," or days' journey, the distance which these tribes 
occupy along the coast may be estimated at 360 miles. 

On the north of the Columbia, we have already seen the 
Chinnooks, of 400 souls, along the shores of Haley's bay, 
and on the low grounds of Chinnook river. Their nearest 
neighbors to the northeast are : 

The Killaxthokle," a small nation on the coast, of not 
more than eight houses and 100 souls. To these succeed : 

The Chilts," who reside above Point Lewis, and who are 
estimated at 700 souls and 38 houses. Of this nation, we 
saw, transiently, a few among the Chinnooks, from whom 
they did not appear to differ. Beyond the Chilts we have 
seen none of the northwest Indians, and all that we learned 
consisted of an enumeration of their names and numbers. 

The nations next to the Chilts are: 

The Clamoitomish," of 12 houses and 260 souls; 



*>"Slu}uU" or "ShaUU" or "Shalalah" is n coUectire nime by which 
Lewiii and Cl&rk cover four tribes of Chinookan litock, frum the Cascade* of the 
Columbia lo the mouth of the Multnomah (or Wilhunette). In the Etlimate at 
the end of the volume these four tribes are named as : I. Yehuh. 3. Ctah- 
clcllah. 3. Wahclcllah. 4. Necrchokinon. Compare especially note *, p. tsst. 

** The Luckasos, elsewhere Luckkarsos, are known only Ihroagh Lewis and 
Clark. The name is probably from Yu-qaii", an Alsea village (\'8konan family), 

** The Hannakalal or Hanoakallal are doubtful ; probably a SalishAn iribe. 
They are mentioned only by Lewis and Clark. 

•• Or Killaxthocle; prc^rly Oailikstjtoke. These were a tribe of Chehalis. of 
Chinookan stock, who resided at the entrance of Shoalwater bay. 

" Or Chillz : sec note ", p. 717. 

** The Cl&moilomi&h ue !>pclled in the F..stinnate Clamoctomichft. They are 
also called Klumailumish, the name of an abandoned village on the soath side of 
Gray's harbor. The name is derived from Tlemaitemc, an island near the 
entrance of this harbor. These Indians were a band who U%-ed on Shoalwater 
bay, on or about Nasal river. They were of Chinookan stock. 
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The Potoashccs,** of lo houses and 200 souls ; 

The Pailsk," of lo houses and 200 souls ; 

The Quinults/' of 60 houses and r.ooo souls ; 

The Chtllates," of 8 houses and 1 50 souls ; 

{p. 120) The Calasthortc," of 10 houses and 200 souls; 

The Quinnechant,** consisting of 2,000 souls. 

A particular detail of the characters, manners, and habits 
of these tribes must be left to some future adventurers, who 
may have more leisure and a better opportunity than we had 
to accomplish this object. Those who first visit the ground 
can only be expected to furnish sketches, rude and imper- 
feet." 

January i^th. Two hunting-parties intended setting out 
this morning ; but they were prevented by incessant rain, 
which confined us all to the fort. 

The Chinnooks, Clatsops, and most of the adjoining 
nations dispose of the dead in canoes. For this purpose a. 
scaffold is erected, by fixing perpendicularly in the ground 
four long pieces of split timber. These arc placed two by 
two, just wide enough apart to admit the canoe, and sufH- 
ciently long to support its two extremities. The boards are 
connected by a bar of wood run through them at the height 

** The Potoashees or Potoashes were a band of SoUshan stock (not ChinookanX 
known only by the notice in this work. 

** I'ail^k, as here, I*aihh of the Euimate, is probably the same as Copalis, a 
SoliUiftn village on the river of the Karae name, i3 miles north of Gray's harbor. 

" For the name Quinults, printed Quiaiilts in the Estimate, we note ', 
p. 669. The tribe here name<l was nf Salishan stock. 

** The Chillates are not identifiable. We know nothing of them beyond this 
mention and the corresponding one in the Estimate. They were located oa 
the coast of Washington. They are not the Chiltz or Chilts already mentioned. 

" CaUsthode in the Estimate. A Salisbaa tribe ; 00 more known of them. 

** Quinnrchart in the Estimate. This appears to be for Quenaitsath, pmsibly 
a Salbhan tribe. Nothing further is known of these Indians than Lewis and 
Clark give. 

•* The candid reader will doubtless agree with a sorely tried editor and proof- 
reader that Lewis and Clork'ii tikctchcH are neither radcr nnr more imperfect than 
their subjects. The Babylonian Tower of IJabel was a Pardee Tower of Silence 
in comparison with the confusion of tongues that bombarded the explorers' ears 
on the Columbia river and the coasts of Oregon and Washington. The then 
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of six feet, on which is placed a small canoe containing the 
body of the deceased, carefully wrapped in a robe of dressed 
skins, with a paddle, and other articles belonging to him, by 
his side. Over this canoe is placed one of a larger size, 
reversed, with its gunwale resting on the crossbars, so as to 
cover the body completely. One or more lai^e mats of 
rushes or flags are then rolled round the canoes, and the 
whole is secured by cords, usually made of the bark of the 
white cedar. On these crossbars arc hung different articles 
of clothing, or culinary utensils. The method practiced by 
the Killamucks [Tillamooks] differs somewhat from this ; 
the body being deposited in an oblong box of plank, which, 
with the paddle and other articles, is placed in a canoe rest- 
ing on the ground. With the religious opinions of these 
people we are but little acquainted, since we understand 
their language too imperfectly to converse on a subject so 
abstract; but it is obvious, from the different deposits which 
they {p. I2i) place by their dead, that they believe in a 
future state of existence.* 

January x6th. To-day we finished curing our meat, and 
having now a plentiful supply of elk and salt, and our houses 
being dry and comfortable, we wait patiently for the moment 
of resuming our journey." 

" future adventurent," who have since then been the sabseqnent explorers of 
these linguistic 6clds, 50 yellow to the lexicographic scythe, have struggled with 
each " gugling kind of langiiajc spoken mostly thro* the throoght," as Captain 
Clark says, till weare enabled to sort the tribes out with some confidence. From 
this results that modem classification which I have attempted to supply, in its 
main features at least. Nothing worse than this has happened since we began 
the book ; and the reader may rest assured that nothing so bad will occur again. 
We will iihed a sympathetic tear for the recording angel whose business obliged 
him to hear and write down all the had words of the Chilluckittequaw^ Weock- 
80ckwi[licum>>, Killaxthokles, and Cookoooose^, and pus on. 

• This fact if. much too equivocal to warrant an inferenceso important. These 
deposits miiTht have been intended for nothing more than the testimonials of 
sunriinng affection. Amongst those savages, where the language was better 
understood, it docs not appear that the Indians intended anything more by such 
sacrifices than to testify their reverence for the dead. — EniTOR. (OrigimU note.) 

** Lewis J 27 and Clark I l3t. both this date, have further reflections on the 
situation. I cite the fonner : the language of the two ts nearly identical : " Hav> 
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The implements used in hunting by the Ctatsops, Chin- 
nooks, and other neighboring nations, arc the gun, bow and 
arrow, deadfall, pits, snares, and spears or gigs. The guns 
are generally old American or British muskets, repaired for 
this trade; and though there are some good pieces among 
them, they arc constantly out of order, as the Indians have 
not been sufficiently accustomed to arms to understand 
the management of them. The powder is kept in small 
japanned tin Basks, in which the traders sell it ; and when the 
ball or shot fails, they make use of gravel or pieces of metat 
from their pots, without being sensible of the injury done to 
their guns. These arms arc reserved for hunting elk, and the 
few deer and bears in this neighborhood ; but as they have 
no rifles, they arc not very successful hunters. The most 
common weapon is the bow and arrow, with which every 
man is provided, even though he carries a gun, and which is 
used in every kind of hunting. The bow is extremely neat ; 
and being very thin and flat, possesses great elasticity. It 
is made of the heart of the white cedar, about 2% feet in 
length, and 2 inches wide at the center, whence it tapers to 
the width of half an inch at the extremities; the back is cov- 
ered with the sinews of elk, fastened on by means of glue 
made from (/. 122) the sturgeon. The string is formed of the 
same sinews. The arrow generally consists of two parts ; the 
first is about 20 inches long, and formed of light white pine, 
with the feather at one end, and at the other a circular hole, 
which receives the second part, formed of some harder wood, 

ing made np our minds to renuun uolitl the 1st oE April, ererf one Rppcftn coiv< 
tent with his situntioa and his fare, it is true that we could even travel now on 
our return as far as the timbered country reaches, or to the falls of the river, but 
further it would be inadnc&a for ua to attempt to proccede until April, as the 
Indians mform us that the soows lye knee deep in the plains of Columbia during 
the winter, and on these plains we could scarcely get as much fuel as would cook 
our provisions as we descended the river ; and even were we happyly over these 
plains and again ia the woudy country at the foot of the Rocky mountains 
[Bitter-root ranges], wc could not possibly pass that immence barrier of moun- 
tains on which the snows 1y in winter to the debth in many places of 30 feet." 
This wax sound; leaving Clatsop March 33d, as they did, thev had to fall back 
from the Bitter-root mountains and wait for the snows to mell. 
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about five inches long, secured in its place by means of 
sinews. The barb is either of stone or else of iron or copper; 
in which latter case, the angle is more obtuse than any we 
have seen. If, as sometimes happens, the arrow is formed 
of a single piece, the whole is of a more durable wood ; but 
the form just described is preferred, because much of the 
game consists of wild fowl on the ponds, and it is desirable 
that the arrows should be constructed so as to float if they 
fall into the water. These arrows arc kept in a quiver of elk 
or young bear-skin, opening not at the ends, as the common 
quivers do, but at the sides; which, for those who hunt in 
canoes, is much more convenient. These weapons are not, 
however, very powerful, for many of the elk we kill have 
been wounded with them ; and, though the barb with the 
small end of the arrow remains, yet the flesh closes and the 
animal suffers no permanent injury. The deadfalls and 
snares arc used in taking the wolf, the raccoon, and the fox, 
of which there are, however, but few in this country. The 
spear or gig employed in pursuit of the sea-otter (which they 
call spuck), the common otter, and beaver, consists of two 
points of barbs, and is like that already described as common 
among the Indians on the upper part of the Columbia. The 
pits arc chiefly for the elk, and are, therefore, usually large 
and deep cubes 12 or 14 feet in depth, and are made by the 
side of some fallen tree lying across the path frequented by 
the elk. They are covered with slender boughs and moss, 
and the elk either sinks into the hole as he approaches the 
tree, or, in leaping over the tree, falls into the pit on the 
other side. 

January \yth. Comowool and seven other Clatsops spent 
the day with us. He made us a present of some roots and 
ber- {p. i2j) ries, in return for which we gave him an awl 
and some thread, which he wanted for the purpose of 
making a net. We were not able to purchase any more of 
their provisions, the prices being too high for our exhausted 
stock of merchandise. One of the Indians was dressed in 
three very elegant skins of the sea-otter, for which we were 
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very desirous of IraflRcking; but he refused every exchange 

except that of blue beads, of which he asked six fathoms 
for each skin, and as we had only four fathoms left, he 
would accept for the remaining two neither a knife nor any 
quantity of beads of another sort. 

In fishing, the Clatsops, Chinnooks, and other nations near 
this place employ the common straight net, the scooping or 
dipping-net with a long handle, the gig, and the hook and 
line. The first is of different lengths and depths, and is used 
in taking salmon, carr [char], and trout, in the deep inlets 
among the marshy grounds, and at the mouths of deep 
creeks. The scooping-nct is used for small fish in the spring 
and summer season ; in both kinds the net is formed of silk- 
grass or the bark of white cedar. The gig is used at ail 
seasons, and for all kinds of fish they can procure with 
it ; so too is the hook and line, of which the line is made 
of the same material as the net, and the hook is generally 
brought by the traders, though before the whites came the 
Indians made hooks out of two small pieces of bone, 
resembling the European hook, but with a much more 
acute angle where the two pieces joined." 

January \%th. We were all occupied in dressing 
skins and preparing clothes for our journey home- 
ward. 

The houses in this neighborhood arc large wooden build- 
ings, varying in length from 20 to 60 feet, and from 14 to 20 
in width. They arc constructed in the following manner: 
Two posts of split timber or more, agreeably to the number 
of partitions, are sunk in the ground, above which they rise 
to the height of 14 to 18 feet. Tliey are hollowed at the top, 
so as to receive the ends of a round beam or pole, stretching 
from one to the other, and forming (/>. 124) the upper point 
of the roof for the whole extent of the building. On each 
side of this range is placed another, which forms the eaves 
of the house, and is about five feet high ; but as the building 
is often sunk to the depth of four or five feet, the eaves come 
** Sketches of these hooks, Lewis J 38, Clark I laa. 
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very near the surface of the earth. Smaller pieces of timber 
are now extended by pairs, in the form of rafters, from the 
lower to the upper beam, where they are attached at both 
ends with cords of cedar-bark. On these rafters two or 
three ranges of small poles are placed horizontally, and 
secured in the same way with strings of cedar-bark. The 
sides are now made with a range of wide boards, sunk a 
small distance into the ground, with the upper ends project- 
ing above the poles at the eaves, to which they are secured 
by a beam passing outside, parallel with the eaves-poles, 
and tied by cords of cedar-bark passing through holes made 
in the boards at certain distances. The gable-ends and par- 
titions are formed in the same way, being fastened by beams 
on the outside, parallel with the rafters. The roof is then 
covered with a double range of thin boards, except an aper- 
ture of two or three feet in the center for the smoke to pass 
through. The entrance is by a small hole cut out of the 
boards, just large enough to admit the body. The very 
lai^est houses only are divided by partitions ; for though 
three or four families reside in the same room, there is quite 
space enough for all of them. In the center of each room 
is a space six or eight feet square, sunk to the depth of 
twelve inches below the rest of the floor, and inclosed by 
four pieces of square timber. Here they make the fire, for 
which purpose pine-bark is generally preferred. Around 
this fireplace mats are spread, which serve as scats during 
the day, and very frequently as beds at night; there is, how- 
ever, a more permanent bed, made by fixing, in two or some- 
times three sides of the room, posts reaching from the roof 
down to the ground, at the distance of four feet from the 
wall. From these posts to the wall itself one or two ranges 
of boards are placed so as to form shelves, on which they 
el- (/./.?5) ther sleep, or where they stow away their various 
articles of merchandise. The uncured fish is hung in the 
smoke of their fires, as is also the flesh of the elk, when 
they are fortunate enough to procure any, which is but 
farely. 
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Sunday , January 2oM [19th"]. This morning we sent out 
parties of hunters in different directions. Soon after, we two 
were visited by two Clatsop men 3J\d a woman, who brought 
several articles to trade ; we purchased a small quantity of 
train-oil for a pair of brass armbands, and succeeded in ob- 
taining a sea-otter skin, for which we gave our only remain- 
ing four fathoms of blue beads, the same quantity of white 
ones, and a knife ; we gave a fish-hook also in exchange for 
one of their hats. 

These hats are made of cedar-bark and bear-grass, inter- 
woven together in the form of a European hat, with a smalt 
brim of about two inches, and a high crown widening 
upward. They are light, ornamented with various colors 
and figures, and being nearly water-proof, are much more 
durable than cither chip or straw hats. These hats form a 
small article of traffic with the whites, and their manufacture 
is one of the best exertions of Indian industry. They arc, 
however, very dexterous in making a variety of domestic 
utensils, among which are bowls, spoons, scewers [skewers], 
spits, and baskets. The bowl or trough is of difl'erent shapes 
— round, semicircular, in the form of a canoe, or cubic, and 
generally dug out of a single piece of wood ; the larger 
vessels have holes in the sides by way of handles, and all are 
executed with great neatness. In these vessels they boil 
their food, by throwing hot stones into the water, and 
extract oil from different animals in the same way. Spoons 
are not very abundant, nor is there anything remarkable in 
their shape, except that they are large and the bowl broad. 
Meat is roasted on one end of a sharp scewer, placed erect 
before the fire, with the other end fixed in the ground. The 
spit for fish is split at the top into two parts, between which 
the fish is placed, cut open, with its sides extended by 

" Re»d iglh. In their long isoUtion. the caplnins have gol miic<l on the 
dajrs of ihe week and month. Lewis J 33 hu " Monday, January 19th." cor- 
rected to " Sonday." Clarlcl lajhas" Sunday, lyih January"; p. ia6, " Mon- 
day, l8Ul January, "etc., for many days, before he discovers and adjusts the error. 
The Biddlc text has Sunday 20th, which was the 19th, and next Monday 30th, 
which is correct.. 
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means of small splinters. The usual plate is a small mat of 
rushes or flags, on which (/. ij6) everything is served. The 
instrument with which they dig up roots is a strong stick, 
about 3|^ feet long, sharpened and a little curved at the 
lower end, while the upper is inserted into a handle, stand- 
ing transversely, and made of part of an elk's or a buck's 
horn. But the most curious workmanship is that of the 
basket. It is formed of cedar-bark and bear^rass, so closely 
interwoven that it is water-tight, without the aid of cither 
gum or resin. The form is generally conic, or rather the 
segment [frustum] of a cone, of which the smaller end is the 
bottom of the basket ; and being made of all sizes, from that 
of the smallest cup to the capacity of five or six gallons, they 
answer the double purpose of a covering for the head or to 
contain water. Some of them are highly ornamented with 
strands of bcar^rass, woven into figures of various colors, 
which require great labor ; yet they are made very expedi- 
tiously and sold for a trifle. It is for the construction of 
these baskets that the bear-grass forms an article of consid- 
erable traffic. It grows only near the snowy region of the 
high mountains ; the blade, which is two feet long and about 
three-eighths of an inch wide, is smooth, strong, and pliant; 
the young blades particularly, from their not being exposed 
to the sun and air, have an appearance of great neatness, and 
arc generally preferred. Other bags and baskets, not water- 
proof, are made of cedar-bark, silk-grass, rushes, flags, and 
common coarse sedge, for the use of families. I n these manu- 
factures, as in the ordinary work of the house, the instrument 
most in use is a knife, or rather a dagger. The handle of it 
is small, and has a strong loop of twine for the thumb, to 
prevent its being wrested from the hand. On each side is a 
blade, double-edged and pointed ; the longer from nine to 
ten inches, the shorter from four to five. This knife is 
carried habitually in the hand, sometimes exposed, but 
mostly, when in company with strangers, is put under the 
robe. 

Monday, January 20th. We were visited by three Clat- 
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sopSf who came merely for the purpose of smoking and con- 
versing with (/. 12^) us. \Vc have now only three days' 
provision ; yet so accustomed have the men become to live 
sparingly and fast occasionally, that such a circumstance 
excites no concern, as we all calculate on our dexterity as 
hunters. 

The industry of the Indians is not confined to household 
utensils ; the great proof of their skill is the construction of 
their canoes. In a country, indeed, where so much of the 
intercourse between different tribes is carried on by water, 
the ingenuity of the people would naturally direct itself to 
the improvement of canoes, which would gradually become, 
from a mere safe conveyance, an elegant ornament. Wc 
have accordingly seen on the Columbia canoes of many 
forms, from the simple boats near the mountains to those 
more highly decorated, because more useful, near the mouth 
of the Columbia. Below the grand cataract there arc four 
forms of canoes. The first and smallest is about 15 feet 
long, and calculated for one or two persons ; it is by no 
means remarkable in its structure, and is chiefly employed 
by the Cathlamahs and Wahkiacums, among the marshy 
islands. The second is from 20 to 35 feet long, about z% 
or 3 feet in the beam, and 2 feet in the hold. It is chiefly 
remarkable in having the bowsprit, which rises to some 
height above the bow, formed by tapering gradually from 
the sides into a sharp point. Canoes of this shape are 
common to all the nations below the grand rapids [Cas- 
cades]. 

But the [third kind, the] canoes most used by the Colum- 
bia Indians, from the Chillukittequaws inclusive, to the 
ocean, are about 30 or 35 feet long. The bow, which looks 
more like the stern of our boats, is higher than the other 
end. and is ornamented with a sort of comb, an inch in thick- 
ness, cut out of the same log which forms the canoe, and 
extending 9 or 1 1 inches from the bowsprit to the bottom of 
the boat. The stern is nearly rounded off, and gradually 
ascends to a point. This canoe is very light and convenient, 
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for though it will (/. 128) contain ten or twelve persons, it 
may be carried with great ease by four. 

The fourth and largest species of canoes we did not meet 
till we reached tide-water, near the grand rapids below, in 
which place they are found among all the nations, especially 
the Killamucks and others residing on the seacoast. They 
are upward of 50 feet long, and will cany from 8,000 to 
10.000 pounds* weight, or from 20 to 30 persons. Like all 
the canoes we have mentioned, they are cut out of a single 
trunk of a tree, which is generally white cedar, though the 
fir is sometimes used. The sides are secured by crossbars, 
or round sticks, two or three inches in thickness, which are 
inserted through holes made just below the gunwale, and 
made fast with cords. The upper edge of the gunwale itself 
is about five-eighths of an inch thick, and four or five in 
breadth, and folds outward so as to form a kind of rim, which 
prevents the water from beating into the boat The bow 
and stern are about the same height, and each is provided 
with a comb, reaching to the bottom of the boat. At each 
end, also, are pedestals, formed of the same solid piece, 
on which are placed strange, grotesque figures of men or 
animals, rising sometimes to the height of five feet, and 
composed of small pieces of wood, firmly united with great 
ingenuity, by inlaying and mortising, without a spike of any 
kind. The paddle is usually from 4^ to 5 feet in length, 
the handle being thick for one4hird of its length, when it 
widens and is hollowed and thinned on each side of the 
center, which forms a sort of rib. When they embark, one 
Indian sits in the stern and steers with a paddle; the others 
kneel in pairs in the bottom of the canoe, and, sitting on 
their heels, paddle over the gunwale next to them. In this 
way they ride with perfect safety the highest waves, and 
venture without the least concern in seas where other boats 
or seamen could not live an instant. They sit quietly and 
paddle, with no other movement, except when some lai^e 
wave throws the boat {p. 12^) on her side, and, to the eye of a 
spectator, she seems lost ; the man to windward then steadies 
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her by throwing his body toward the upper side, and sinkii^ 
his paddle deep into the wave, appears to catch the water 
and force it under the boat, which the same stroke pushes 
on with great velocity. In the management of these canoes 
the women are equally expert with the men, for in the 
smaller boats, which contain four oarsmen, the helm is gen* 
erally given to the female. As soon as they land, the canoe 
is generally hauled on shore, unless she be very heavily 
laden ; but at night the load is universally discharged, and 
the canoe brought on shore. 

Our admiration of their skill in these curious constructions 
was increased by observing the very inadequate implements 
with which they are made. These Indians possess very few 
axes, and the only tool employed in their building, from fell- 
ing of the tree to the delicate workmanship of the images, is 
a chisel made of an old file, about an inch or an inch and a 
half in width. Even of this too, they have not yet learned 
the management, for the chisel is sometimes fixed in a large 
block of wood, and being held in the right hand, the block 
is pushed with the left without the aid of a mallet. But 
under all these disadvantages, these canoes, which one would 
suppose to be the work of years, are made in a few weeks. 
A canoe, however, is very highly prized ; in traffic, it is an 
article of the greatest value, except a wife, which is of equal 
consideration ; so that a lover generally gives a canoe to the 
father in exchange for his daughter. 
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INDIANS OF THE VICINITY : CONTINUED. 

KQLunuclu. Clauopt, Chinnoolu, and C«thlamah>— Their penonml appeannc*— Tliuf flu 
head*, how produced— Dm* uid oroAincou — Eaty viiiue of ihe fetriAlct— Prevalence o( 
veacrval diuasv — luobdunkcjr and treat nieni — Loquactly aod inquitiiivcBC^of the Indtam 
— TK«ir good trcaim«at afwumeaand uld pemons— Their tnaScnuTc but beggarly and 
thidruh diipoaitlon — TribAJ and doractlic economy— Noaddiciioa lo liquor— Vic« of t»a^ 
bliag — Sharp bars»iniag— Cunning talctilaiiun — Traffic wjih glher lodiani — Cured &ah and 
wappatoo ihe (taplet — The white infeden, Eagliih or Aracricaa, who vitJt ibcie Indianc 
— Nu wart among the [Ddian tribe*. 

UESDAY» January 21st, 1806. Two of the hunters 
lannon, Labiche] came back with three elk, which 
formed a timely addition to our stock of provisions. The 
Indian visitors left us at twelve o'clock. 

The Kitlamuck-s, Clatsups, Chinnooks, and Cathlamahs, 
the four neighboring nations with whom we have had most 
intercourse, pr. serve a general resemblance in person, dress, 
and manners. They are commonly of a diminutive stature, 
badly shaped, and their appearance is by no means prepos- 
sessing. They have broad, thick, flat feet, thick ankles, and 
crooked legs ; the last of which deformities is to be ascribed, 
in part, to the universal practice of squatting or sitting on 
the calves of their legs and heels, and also to the tight band- 
ages of beads and strings worn round the ankles by the 
women, which prevent the circulation of the blood, and 
render the legs, of the females particularly, ill-shaped and 
swollen. The complexion is the usual copper-colored 
brown of the North American tribes, though rather lighter 
than that of the Indians of the Missouri and the frontier 
of the United States ; the mouth is wide and (/. ijl) the 
lips are thick ; the nose is of a moderate size, fleshy, wide 
at the extremity, with large nostrils, and generally low 
between the eyes, though there are rare instances of 
high acqueline [sic — aquiline] noses ; the eyes are generally 
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black, though we occasionally see them of a dark yellowisli> 
brown, with a black pupil. 

But the most distinguishing part of their physiognomy is 
the peculiar flatness and width of the forehead, a peculiarity 
which they owe to one of these customs by which nature is 
sacrificed to fantastic ideas of beauty. The custom, indeed^ 
of flattening the head by artificial pressure during infancy 
prevails among all the nations we have seen west of the 
Rocky mountains. To the east of that barrier, the fashion 
is so perfectly unknown that there the western Indians, 
with the exception of the Alliatan or Snake nation, are des- 
ignated by the common name Flatheads.' This singular 



' A significant remarlc. The name " Flathead " is used with scaroelr less lati- 
tude by authors than by Indians themselves. In a comprehensive yet correct 
sense, the Flatheadq are the great Salishan family, of which Powell names no 
fewer than 64 principal tribes. As originally employed by Gallatin (Trans. 
Atner. Antiq. Soc. 11. 1836, pp. 134. 30&), the name Salish included only the 
Flathcad-s in the strictest sense, being the single tribe (Ootlashoots) met with 
by Lewis and Clark on the headwaters of CUrk's river (p. 583). The Saltsh 
or Flatheads of Keanc (1878) i& a composite group, inexactly synonymous witb 
theSalishan family. The Salish of Bancroft (Nat. Races, III. l6S3, pp. 565. 61S} 
is the whole Salishau family of Powell. The SeUsh of Gatschet (Mag. Amer. 
Hist. 1877, p. 169) likewise corresponds lu Powell's Sallshan family. The 
Tsihaili-Selish of Hale(U. S. Expl. Kxped. VI. 1846, pp. 305, 535, 5O9) includes 
eight tribes of Saiishans. The Ainahs of Gallatin (Trans. Am. Aniiq. Soc 

II. [836, pp. 134, 135, 306) are Saliithanii of Fnuer'tt river, considered by him as 
distinct. The Atnas of Latham (Trans. Philol. Soc. London, 1856, p. 71) lire 
the Tsihaili-Sclt^h of Hale. Til* Tsihaili nf Latham (Xat, Hist. Man. 1850, 
p. 310) inctndcs ten tribes of Salishans, from lower parts of Fraser's river and 
thence to the Columbia. A tribe of Salishans from the mouth of Salmon river is 
given by Latham {"Sax. Hi&t. Man. 1850, p. 3cx})as Billcchula, a name also spelled 
by him UiUcchooIa, and by others Bellacoola. Bilchula, and Bilhoola. The 
Noolka-Columbia group of Scouler (Journ. Roy. Geog. Soc. London. XI. 1841, 
p. 324) is a composite, exactly synonymous with no stock now recognized, but 
includes various Salishan tribes. The Nootka Indians nf Itancrofi (Vat. Races, 

III. 1883, p. 564) is to some extent heterugeneoufi, but contains 18 Salishan 
tribes. The Puget Sound group of Keane (187S), with the exception of one 
tribe (Chinakum). is entirely Salishan. The above are the leading names of this 
one much diversified linguistic stock, as recogimed by Powell. Of their geo- 
graphical distribution Major Powell writes (Rep. U. S. Boreau Ethnot. for iftBj- 
&G, pub. 1891, p. 104); 

" Since Gallatin's time, through the labors of Rlggs, Hale, Tolmie, Dawson, 
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usage, which nature could scarcely seem to suggest to remote 
nations, might perhaps incline us to believe in the common 
and not very ancient origin of all the western nations. Such 
an opinion might well accommodate itself with the fact that 
while on the lower parts of the Columbia both sexes are 
universally Hat-headed, the custom diminishes in receding 
eastward, from the common center of the infection, till 
among the remoter tribes near the mountains nature recovers 
her rights, and the wasted folly is confined to a few females. 
Such opinions, however, are corrected or weakened by con- 
sidering that the flattening of the head is not, in fact, pecu- 
liar to that part of the continent, since it was among the 
first objects which struck the attention of Columbus.* 

Etoat. «nH others, our knowletlge of the territorial limits of this linguistic fnmity 
has been greatly extended. The most southern outposts of the family, the 
Tillamook and Kestacca, were established on the coast of Oregon, at>out 50 
miles 10 the south of the Columbia, where they were separated from their kin- 
dred to the north by the Chinookaii tribes. Bcginuiu|f on the nurth side of 
Shoalwater Bay, Salishan tribes held the entire oorthwe^tem part of Wwiliington, 
including the whole of the Pugct Sound region, except only the Macaw territory 
about Cape Flattery, and two irBignifioint spots, one near Port Townsend, the 
other on the Pacitic coa&t to the Mnith of Cape Flattery, which were occupied by 
Chimakuan tribes. IDostcm Vancouver lUand to about midway of its length 
wa-s also held by Sali.Oian tribes, while the great hulk of iheir territory lay on 
the mninlond opposite, and included much of the upper Columbia. On thetouth 
they were hemmed in mainly by the Shahaptian tribe*. [Xez-pcrces, etc. ]. Upon 
the ea«t Salithan tribes dwelt to a little t>«yond the Arrow lake« and iheir feeder, 
one of the extreme north lorVa of the Columbia. Upon the southeast Sali<ihiin 
tribes extended into Montana, including the upper drainage of the Columbia. 
They were met here in 1804 [read 1805J by Ixvris and Clark. On the northeast 
Sali«h territory extended to about the fifty-third parallel. In the northwest it 
did not reach the Chilcnl river. 

" Within the territory thus indicated there iscoosidenble diventty of castoms 
and ■ greater diversity of language. The language is split into a great number 
of dialects, many of which arc doubtless mutually unintelligible." 

T^e t>ame authority gives the tfilal Salish population in 1891 as 12,335 in 
British Columbia. Most of the .Salish in the United States are on reservations, 
to the number of about 5,500, including a dozen small tribes on the Ytkatna 
Reservation, amalgamoted with the Clickatat (Shohaptian). They are all dis- 
tributed among the three Agencies, Colvillc, Puyallup, and Tulalip, 10 Washing- 
ton, excepi a few Tillamooks at Grande Ronde Agenc>-, in Oregon. 

* I have somewhere heard or read of the ingeoious suggestion that the Indians 
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But wherever it may have begun, the practice is now uni- 
versal among these nations. Soon after the birth of her child, 
the mother, anxious to procure for her infant the recom- 
mendation of a broad forehead, places it in the compressing- 
machine, where it is kept for ten or twelve months, though 
the females remain longer than the boys. The operation is 
so gradual that it is not attended with pain ; but the im- 
pression is deep and permanent. The heads of the chil- 
es. /?^) dren, when they are released from the bandage, are 
not more than two inches thick about the upper edge of the 
forehead, and are stili thinner above; nor with all her efforts 
can Nature ever restore the shape ; the heads of grown per- 
sons being often in a straight line from the nose to the top 
of the forehead. 

The hair of both sexes is parted at the top of the head, 
and thence falls loosely behind the ears, over the back and 
shoulders. They use combs, of which they are very fond, 
but contrive without the aid of them to keep their hair in 
very good order. The dress of the men consists in a small 
robe, reaching to the middle of the thigh, tied by a string 
across the breast, with its corners hanging loosely over their 
arms. These robes are generally composed of the skins of 
a small animal, which we have supposed to be the brown 
mungo.' They have, besides, those of the tiger-cat [lynx], 
deer, panther [cougar], bear, and elk, which last is principally 
used in war-parties. Sometimes they have a blanket woven 
with the fingers from the wool of their native sheep ; 
occasionally a mat is thrown over them to keep off rain : but 
except this robe, they have no other article of clothing 
during winter or summer, so that every part of the body, but 
the back and shoulders, is exposed to view. They are very 

flatten the head to facilitaile labor in childbirth. But no Indian intellect 
would £Tup the idcft of heredity u a means of facititntiog any future pb)-uo- 
logical procesMs. 

* Meaning the mongosi or mungocse, an old-world animal of the genus H*r- 
ptttts and family Viverrida, found in no part of America. The animal of whose 
skins thc» robes arc made is the sewellel, Hapiodan rm/m, a rodent. See the 
natural history chapter. 
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fond of the dress of the whites, whom they call pashisheooks 
(cloth-men) ; whenever they can procure any clothes, they 
wear them in our manner; the only article, indeed, which 
we have not seen among them is the shoe. 

The robe of the women is like that worn by the men, 
except tliat it docs not reach below the waist. Those most 
esteemed arc made of strips of sea-otter skin, which being 
twisted arc interwoven with silk-grass, or the bark of the 
white cedar, in such a manner that the fur appears equally 
on both sides, so as to form a soft and warm covering. The 
skins of the raccoon or beaver arc also employed in the same 
way, though on other occasions these skins are simply dressed 
in the hair and worn without further preparation. The gar- 
ment which covers the body, from the waist as low as the 
{p. ijj) knee before and the thigh behind, is the tissue 
already dci^cribcd, and is made either of bruised bark of 
white cedar, of twisted cords of silk-grass, or of flags and 
rushes. Neither leggings nor moccasins are ever used, the 
mildness of the climate not requiring them as a security 
from the weather, and their being so much in the water 
rendering them an incumbrance. The only covering for the 
head is a hat made of bear.grass and the bark of cedar, inter- 
woven in a conic form, with a knob of the same shape at the 
top : it has no brim, but is held on the head by a string pass- 
ing under the chin, and tied to a small rim inside of the hat. 
The colors arc generally black and white only, and these are 
made into squares, triangles, and sometimes rude figures of 
canoes and seamen harpooning whales. This is all the usual 
dress of females; but if the weather be unusually severe, 
they add a vest formed of skins like the robe, tied behind, 
without any shoulder-straps to keep it up. As this vest 
covers the body from the armpits to the waist, it conceals 
the breasts, but on all other occasions these arc suffered to 
remain loose and exposed, and present, in old women espe- 
cially, a most disgusting appearance. 

Sometimes, though not often, they mark their skins by 
puncturing and introducing some colored matter; this orna- 
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ment is chiefly confined to the women, who imprint on thetr 
legs and arms circular or parallel dots. On the arm of one 
of the squaws wc read the name of J. Bowman, apparently a 
trader who visited the mouth of the Columbia. The favor- 
ite decorations^ however, of both sexes arc common coarse 
blue or white beads, which arc folded very tightly round 
their wrists and ankles, to tlic width of three or four inches, 
and worn in large loose rolls round the neck, or in the shape 
of ear-rings, or hanging from the nose; which last mode is 
peculiar to the men. There is also a species of wampum 
very much in use, which seems to be worn in its natural 
form without any preparation. Its shape is a cone, some- 
what curved, about the size of a raven's quill at the base, 
and ta-(^. /j^)pering to a point, its whole length being from 
one to 2^4 inches, and white, smooth, hard, and thin.* A 
small thread is passed through it, and the wampum is cither 
suspended from the nose, or passed through the cartilage 
horizontally, thus forming a ring, from which other oma^ 
mcnts hang. This wampum is employed in the same way as 
the beads, but is the favorite decoration for the noses of the 
men. The men also use collars made of bears' claws, the 
women and children those of elks' tusks, and both sexes are 
adorned with bracelets of copper, iron, or brass, in various 
forms. 

Yet all these decorations are unavailing to conceal the 
deformities of nature and the extravagance of fashion ; nor 
have we seen any more di^usting object than a Chinnook 
or Clatsop beauty in full attire. Their broad, flat foreheads, 
their falling breasts, their ill-shaped limbs, the awkwardness 
of their positions, and the filth which intrudes through their 
finer>' — all these render a Chinnook or Clatsop beauty, in 
full attire, one of the most disgusting objects in nature. 
Fortunately this circum.stance conspired with the low diet 
and laborious exercise of our men to protect them from the 
persevering gallantry of the fair sex, whose kindness always 

* Tbis wunpum appears lu be a species of toolh-shcU, beloikgiog to Dtnlalimim 
or t relBted geniu. 
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exceeded the ordinary courtesies of hospitality. Among 
these people, as indeed among all Indians, the prostitution 
of unmarried women is so far from being considered criminal 
or improper, that the females themselves solicit the favors of 
the other sex, with tlie entire approbation of their friends 
and connections. Her person* is, in fact, often the only 
property of a young female, and is therefore the medium of 
trade, the return for presents, and the reward for services. 
In most cases, however, the female is so much at the dis- 
posal of her husband or parent that she is fanned out for 
hire. The Chinnook woman who brought her six female 
relations to our camp had regular prices, proportioned to the 
beauty of each female; and among all the tribes a man will 
lend his wife or daughter for a fish-hook or a strand of beads. 
To decline an offer of this sort is, indeed, to disparage the 
charms of the (/. t^$) lady, and therefore gives such offense 
that, though we had occasionally to treat the Indians with 
rigor, nothing seemed to irritate both sexes more than our 
refusal to accept the favors of the females. On one occasion 
we were amused by a Clatsop, who having been cured of 
some disorder by our medical skill, brought his sister as a 
reward for our kindness. The young lady was quite anxious 
to join in this expression of her brother's gratitude, and 
mortified that we did not avail ourselves of it ; she could 
not be prevailed on to leave the fort, but remained with 
Chaboneau's wife, in the next room to ours, for two or three 
days, declining all the solicitations of the men, till, finding at 
last that we did not relent, she went away, regretting that 
her brother's obligations were unpaid. 

The little intercourse which the men have had with these 
women is, however, sufficient to apprise us of the prevalence 
of venereal disease, with which one or two of the party have 



'A certain Parisiin demimonder, sammoned u wiloess in a sait Kt law, was 
harried b^ ibc opposing counsel, with the view of disconcerting her, and requtred 
to swear to her " state," i.e., occapation or profession. With charming inno- 
cence »he replied : " L'etat, c'est tnoi 1 " The Grand Monarch was less felicitou 
when he made that remark. 
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been so much afflicted as to render salivation necessary. 
The infection in these cases was comoiunicated by the Chin- 
nook women. The others do not appear to be afflicted with 
it to any extent ; indeed, notwithstanding this disorder is 
certainly known to the Indians on the Columbia, the num- 
ber of infected persons is very inconsiderable. The exist- 
ence of such a disorder is very easily detected, particularly 
in the men, in tlieir open style of dress; yet in the whole 
route down the Columbia, we have not seen more than two 
or three cases of gonorrhoea, and about double that number 
of lues venerea [syphilis]. There do not seem to be any 
simples which are used as specifics in this disorder, nor is 
any complete cure ever effected. When once a patient is 
seized, the disorder ends with life only ; though from the 
simplicity of their diet and the use of certain vegetables, 
they support it for many years with but little inconvenience, 
and even enjoy tolerable health ; yet their life is always 
abridged by decrepitude or premature old age. The Indians 
who are mostly successful in treating this {p. ij6) disorder 
are the Chippeways. Their specifics are the root of the 
lobelia \Lobeiia inj{ata\ and that of a species of sumac 
\Rhus\ common to the United States, the neighborhood of 
the Rocky mountains, and the countries westward, which is 
readily distinguished by being the smallest of its kind, and 
by its winged rib or common footstalk, supporting leaves 
oppositely pinnate. Decoctions of these roots are used 
very freely, without any limitation, and are said to soften 
the violence of the lues, and even to be sovereign in the 
cure of gonorrhea. 

The Clatsops and other nations at the mouth of the 
Columbia have visited us with great freedom, and we have 
endeavored to cultivate their intimacy, as well for the pur- 
pose of acquiring information as to leave behind us impres- 
sions favorable to our country. Having acquired much 
of their language, we are enabled with the assistance of 
gestures to hold conversations with great ease. We find 
them inquisitive and loquacious, with understandings by no 
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means deticient in acuteness, and with very retentive mem- 
ories. Though fond of feasts, and generally cheerful, they arc 
never gay. Everything they sec excites their attention and 
inquiries; but having been accustomed to see whites, noth- 
ing appeared to give them more astonishment than the air- 
gun. To all our inquiries they answer with great intelli- 
gence, and the conversation rarely slackens, since there is 
a constant discussion of events, trade, and politics, in the 
little but active circle of Killamucks, Clatsops, Cathlamahs, 
Wahkiacums, and Chinnooks. Among themselves the con- 
versation generally turns on the subjects of trade, or smok. 
ing, or eating, or connection with females; before whom 
this last is spoken of with a familiarity which would be in 
the highest degree indecent, if custom had not rendered it 
inoffensive. 

The treatment of women is often considered as the 
standard by which the moral qualities of savages are to be 
{p. ijy) estimated. Our own observation, however, induces 
us to think that the importance of the female in savage life 
has no necessary relation to the virtues of the men, but is 
regulated wholly by their capacity to be useful. The Indians 
whose treatment of the females is mildest, and who pay 
most deference to their opinions, are by no means the most 
distinguished for their virtues ; nor is this deference attend- 
ed by any increase of attachment, since they are equally will- 
ing with the most brutal husband to prostitute their wives to 
strangers. On the other hand, the trit>es among whom the 
women are very much debased possess the loftiest sense of 
honor, the greatest liberality, and all the good qualities of 
which their situation demands the exercise. Where the 
women can aid in procuring subsistence for the tribe, they 
are treated with more equality, and their importance is pro- 
portioned to the share which they take in that labor; while, 
in countries where subsistence is chiefly procured by the 
exertions of the men, the women are considered and treated 
as burdens. Thus, among the Clatsops and Chinnooks, who 
live upon fish and roots, which the women are equally expert 
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with the men in procuring, the former have a rank and influ- 
ence very rarely found among Indians. The females are 
permitted to speak freely before the men, to whom indeed 
they sometimes address themselves in a tone of authority. 
On many subjects their judgments and opinions are respected^ 
and in matters of trade their advice is generally asked and 
pursued. The labors of the family, too, are shared almost 
equally. The men collect wood and make fires, assist in 
cleansing the fish, and make houses, canoes, and wooden 
utensils ; and whenever strangers are to be entertained, or a 
great feast prepared, the meats are cooked and served up by 
the men. The peculiar province of the female is to collect 
roots, and to manufacture the various articles which are 
formed of rushes, flags, cedar-bark, and bear-grass ; but the 
management of the canoes, and many of (/. ij8) the occu- 
pations which elsewhere devolve wholly on the female, are 
here common to both sexes. 

The observation with regard to the importance of females 
applies with equal force to the treatment of old men. 
Among tribes who subsist by hunting, the labors of the 
chase, and the wandering existence to which that occupation 
condemns them, necessarily throw the burden of procuring 
provisions on the active young men. As soon, therefore, as 
a man is unable to pursue the chase, he begins to withdraw 
something from the precarious supplies of the tribe. Still, 
however, his counsels may compensate his want of activity; 
but in the next stage of infirmity, when he can no longer 
travel from camp to camp, as the tribe roams about for sub- 
sistence, he is then found to be a heavy burden. In this 
situation he is abandoned among the Sioux, the Assiniboins, 
and the hunting tribes on the Missouri. As they are setting 
out for some new excursion, where the old man is unable to 
follow, his children or nearest relations place before him a 
piece of meat and some water ; tell him that he has lived 
long enough ; that it is now time for him to go home to his 
relations, who could take better care of him than his friends 
on earth ; and leave him, without remorse, to perish when 
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his little supply is exhausted. The same custom is said to 
prevail among the Minntrtarees, Ahnahawas, and Ricaras, 
when they are attended by old men on their hunting-excur- 
sions. Yet in their villages we saw no want of kindness to 
old men. On the contrary, probably because in villages the 
means of more abundant subsistence renders such cruelty 
unnecessary, the old people appeared to be treated with 
attention, and some of their feasts, particularly the bufTalo- 
danccs, were intended chiefly as a contribution for the old 
and infirm. 

The dispositions of these people seem mild and inoffen- 
sive, and they have uniformly behaved to us with great 
friendship. They are addicted to begging and pilfering 
small articles, when it can be done without danger of detec- 
tion, but do not (/. ijp) rob wantonly, nor to any large 
amount. Some of Ihcm having purloined some of our 
meat, which the hunters had been obliged to leave in the 
woods, they voluntarily brought some dogs a few days after, 
by way of compensation. Our force and great superiority 
in the use of firearms enable us always to command ; and 
such is the friendly deportment of these people, that the 
men have been accustomed to treat them with the great- 
est confidence. It is, therefore, with difficulty that we can 
impress on our men a conviction of the necessity of being 
always on guard, since we are perfectly acquainted with the 
treacherous character of Indians in general. We are always 
prepared for an attack, and uniformly exclude all large par- 
tics of Indians from the fort. 

Their large houses usually contain several families, con- 
sisting of the parents, their sons and daughters-in-law, and 
grandchildren, among whom the provisions are common, 
and whose harmony is scarcely ever interrupted by disputes. 
Although polygamy is permitted by their customs, very few 
have more than a single wife ; she is brought immediately 
after marriage into the husband's family, where she resides 
until increasing numbers oblige them to seek another house. 
In this state the old man is not considered as the head of 
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the family, since the active duties, as well as the respon- 
sibility, fall on some of the younger members. As these 
families gradually expand into bands or tribes or nations, 
the paternal authority is represented by the chief of each 
association. This chieftain, however, is not hereditary; 
his ability to render service to his neighbors, with the 
popularity which follows it, is at once the foundation 
and the measure of his authority, the exercise of which 
does not extend beyond a reprimand for some improper 
action. 

The harmony of their private life is secured by their igno- 
rance of spirituous liquors, the earliest and most dreadful 
present [except syphilis] which civilization has given to the 
other natives of the continent. Although they have had so 
much intercourse with whites, they do not appear to possess 
any (/. 140) knowledge of those dangerous luxuries; at 
least they have never inquired after them, which they prob- 
ably would have done if once liquors had been introduced 
among them. Indeed, we have not observed any liquor of 
intoxicating quality among these or any Indians west of the 
Rocky mountains, the universal beverage being pure water. 
They, however, sometimes almost intoxicate themselves by 
smoking tobacco, of which they are excessively fond, and 
the pleasures of which they prolong as much as possible, by 
retaining vast quantities at a time, till after circulating 
through the lungs and stomach it issues in volumes from 
the mouth and nostrils. 

But the natural vice of all these people is an attachment 
for games of hazard, which they pursue with a strange and 
ruinous avidity. The games are of two kinds. In the first, 
one of the company assumes the oflfice of banker and plays 
against the rest. He takes a small stone, about the size of 
a bean, which he shifts from one hand to the other with 
great dexterity, repeating at the same time a song adapted 
to the game, and which serves to divert the attention of the 
company ; till, having agreed on the stake, he holds out his 
hands, and the antagonist wins or loses as he succeeds or 
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fails at guessing in which hand is the stone.* After the 
banker has lost his money, or whenever he is tired, the stone 
is transferred to another, who in turn challenges the rest of 
the company. The other game is something like the play 
of ninepins/ Two pins are placed on the floor, about the 
distance of a foot from each other, and a small hole is made 
behind them. The players then go about ten feet from the 
hole, into which they try to roll a small piece resembling the 
men used at draughts; if they succeed in putting it into the 
hole they win the stake; if the piece rolls between the pins, 
but docs not go into the hole, nothing is won or lost ; but 
the wager is wholly lost if the checker rolls outside of the 
pins. Entire days are wasted at these games, which are 
often continued through the night round the blaze of the 
fires, till the last article of clothing or even the last blue bead 
is won from the desperate adventurer. 

(/. 141) In traffic they are keen, acute, and intelligent, 
and they employ in al! their bargains a dexterity and finesse 
which, if it be not learnt from their foreign visitors, may 
show how nearly the cunning of savages is allied to the little 
arts of more civilized trade. They begin by asking double 
or treble the value of their merchandise, and lower the 
demand in proportion to the ardor or experience in trade of 
the purchaser ; if he expresses any anxiety, the smallest arti- 
cle, perhaps a handful of roots, will furnish a whole morn- 
ing's negotiation. Being naturally suspicious, they of 
course conceive that we are pursuing the same system. 
They, therefore, invariably refuse the first offer, however 
high, fearful that they or we havu mistaken the value of the 
merchandise, and cautiously wait to draw us on to lai^cr 
offers. In this way, after rejecting the most extravagant 
prices which we have offered merely for experiment, they 



* A similar ^axne of equal simplicity, asort of odd-or-erm, is o{ pvat antiquity, 
being tigured on same classic inonaments whidi have come down to us. The 
corresponding games of our own are thimbk-rigging and three-card nionte. 

* Perhaps rather to be compared to our games of pool, the object being to pat 
ft rotling object into a certain liule, not to knock down pint, 
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have afterward importuned us for a tenth part of what they 
had before refused. In this respect, ihcy differ from almost 
all Indians, who will generally exchange in a thoughtless 
moment the most valuable article they possess for any 
bauble which happens to please their fancy. 

These habits of cunning, or prudence, have been formed 
or increased by their being engaged in a large part of the 
commerce of the Columbia ; of that trade, however, the 
great emporium is the falls, where all the neighboring na- 
tions assemble. The inhabitants of the Columbian plains,' 
after having passed the winter near the mountains, come 
down as soon as the snow has left the valleys, and arc occu- 
pied in collecting and drying roots till about the month of 
May. They then crowd to the river, and fixing themselves 
on its north side, to avoid the incursions of the Snake 
Indians, continue fishing till about the first of September, 
when the salmon are no longer fit for use. They then bury 
their fish and return to the plains, where they remain to 
gather quamash till the snow obliges them to desist. They 
come back to the Columbia, and taking their store of fish, 
{p. 14J) retire to the foot of the mountains and along the 
creeks, which supply timber for houses, passing the winter in 
hunting deer or elk which, with the aid of their fish, enables 
them to subsist till in the spring they resume the circle of 
their employments. During their residence on the river, 
from May to September, or rather before they begin the 
regular fishery-, they go down to the falls, carrying with 
them skins, mats, silk-grass, rushes, and chappelell [jiV] 
bread. They are here overtaken by the Chopunnish and 
other tribes of the Rocky mountains, who descend the 
Kooskooskee and Lewis* river for the purpose of selling 
bear-grass, horses, quamash, and a few skins which they have 
obtained by hunting, or in exchange for horses with the 



*Bjr this we are to understand the country along the ColumbiA cut of th« 
C«c»de range, which, though flit, is higher thon that between the Cascade and 
Cout nnges ; the latter being the Columbia valley of Lewis and Clark {other- 
wise Wappttoo valley, Clark H no. and map). 
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Tushepaws. At the falls, they find the Chilluckittequaws, 
Eneeshurs, Echeloots, and SktUoots, which last serve as 
intermediate traders or carriers between the inhabitants 
above and below. These tribes prepare pounded fish for 
the market, and the nations below bring wappat 00- roots, the 
fish of the seacoast, berries, and a variety of trinkets and 
small articles which they have procured from the whites. 

The trade then begins. The Chopunnish and Indians of 
the Rocky mountains exchange the articles which they have 
brought forwappatoo, pounded fish, and beads. The Indians 
of the plains, being their own fishermen, take only wappatoo, 
horses, beads, and other articles procured from Europeans. 
The Indians, however, from Lewis' river to the falls, con- 
sume as food or fuel all the fish which they take ; so that 
the whole stock for exportation is prepared by the nations 
between the Towahnahiooks and the falls, which amounts, 
as nearly as we could estimate, to about 30,000 [pounds'] 
weight, chiefly of salmon, above the quantity which they use 
themselves or barter with the more eastern Indians. This is 
now carried down the river by the Indians at the falls, and is 
consumed among the nations at the mouth of the Columbia, 
who in return give the fish of the seacoast, and the articles 
which they obtain from the whites. The neigh- (^ i^j) 
boring people catch large quantities of salmon and dry them, 
but they do not understand or practice the art of drying and 
pounding fish in the manner used at the falls ; and being 
very fond of it, are forced to purchase it at high prices. 
This article, indeed, and the wappatoo, form the principal 
objects of trade with the people of our immediate vicinity. 
The trafllic is wholly carried on by water; there are no 
roads or paths through the country, except across the port- 
ages which connect the creeks. 

But the circumstance which forms the soul of this trade 
is the visit of the whites. These arrive generally about the 
month of April, and cither remain until October, or return 
at that time; during which time, having no establishment 
on shore, they anchor on the north side of the bay, at the 
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place already described, which is a spacious and commodi- 
ous harbor, perfectly secure from all except the south and 
southeast winds; and as they leave it before winter, they do 
not suffer from these winds, which, during that season, 
are the most usual and the most violent. This situation is 
recommended by its neighborhood to fresh water and wood, 
as well as to excellent timber and repairs. Here they are 
immediately visited by the tribes along the seacoast, by the 
Cathlamalis, and lastly by the SklUoots, that numerous and 
active people who skirt the river between the marshy islands 
and the grand rapids, as well as the Coweliskees, and who 
carry down the fish prepared by their immediate neighbors 
the Chilluckittcquaws, Eneeshurs, and Echeeloots, residing 
from the grand rapids to the falls, as well as all the other 
articles which they have procured in barter at the market 
in May. The accumulated trade of the Columbia now con- 
sists of dressed and undressed skins of elk, sea-otter, common 
otter, beaver, common fox, spuck, and tiger-cat. The articles 
of less importance are a small quantity of dried and pounded 
salmon, biscuits made of chapclell [sic] roots, and some of 
the manufactures of the neighborhood. In return they 
receive (/. /^) guns, principally old British or American 
muskets, powder, ball, and shot, copper and brass kettles, 
brass tea-kettles and coffee-pots, blankets of from two to 
three points, coarse scarlet and blue cloth, plates and 
strips of sheet copper and brass, large brass wire, knives, 
tobacco, fish-hooks, buttons, and a considerable quantity of 
sailors' hats, trousers, coats, and shirts. But as wc have had 
occasion to remark more than once, the objects of foreign 
trade most desired are common cheap blue or white beads, 
of about 50 or 70 to the pennyweight, which are strung on 
strands a fathom in length, and sold by the yard, or the 
length of both arms; of these, blue beads, which are called 
tia commashuck [chief beads], hold the first rank in their 
ideas of relative value ; the most inferior kinds arc esteemed 
beyond the finest wampum, and are temptations which can 
always seduce them to part with their most valuable eficcts. 
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Indeed^ if the example of civilized life did not completely 
vindicate their choice, we might wonder at their infatuated 
attachment to a bauble in itself so worthless. Yet these 
beads are, perhaps, quite as reasonable objects of research 
as the precious metals, since they are at once beautiful orna- 
ments for the person, and the great circulating medium of 
trade with all the nations on the Columbia. 

Those strangers who visit the Columbia for the purpose 
of trade or hunting, must be either English or American. 
The Indians inform us that they speak the same language 
as we do, and indeed the few words which the Indians have 
learned from the sailors, such as musket, powder, shot, knife, 
61c, heave the lead, damned rascal, and other phrases* of that 
description, evidently show that the visitors speak the Eng- 
lish language. But as the greater part of them annually 
arrive in April, and either remain till autumn, or revisit them 
at that time (which we could not clearly understand), the 
trade cannot be direct from either England or the United 
States, since the ships could not return thither during the 
remain- (/. /^j) der of the year. When the Indians are 
asked where these traders go on leaving the Columbia, they 
always point to the southwest, whence we presume that they 
do not belong to any establishment on Nootka Sound. They 
do, however, mention a trader by the name of Moore, who 
sometimes touches at this place, who, last time he came, had 
on board three cows, and when he left them continued 
along the northwest coast; which renders it probable that 
there may be a settlement of whites in that direction. The 
names and description of all the persons who visit them in 
the spring and autumn are remembered with great accuracy* 
and wc took down, exactly as they were pronounced, the 
following list: The favorite trader is Mr. Haley, who visits 
them in a vessel with three masts, and continues some time. 



* The oodicec extend thi« choice Tocabalaiy beyond (he point where Mr. 
Biddle hidted pnidenlty. with consignments to perdition, ospenions on mAtemftl 
ancestry, and "other j^rues" which are happily or unhappily too familiai to 
require cilation. 
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The others are : Youens, who comes also in a three-masted 
vessel, and is a trader ; Tallamon, in a three-masted vessel, 
but is not a trader ; Callalamet, in a ship of the same size ; he 
is a trader and they say has a wooden leg ; Swipton, three- 
masted vessel, trader; Moore, four-masted vessel, trader; 
Mackey, three-masted vessel, trader; Washington, three- 
masted vessel, trader ; Mesship, three-masted vessel, trader ; 
Davidson, three-masted vessel; does not trade, but hunts 
elk; Jackson, three-masted vessel, trader; Bolch, three- 
masted vessel, trader ; Skelley, also a trader. In a vessel with 
three masts, but he has been gone for some years. He had 
only one eye. 

It might be difficult to adjust the balance of the advan- 
tages or dangers of this trade to the nations of the Colum- 
bia, against the sale of their furs, and the acquisition of a 
few bad guns and household utensils. 

The nations near the mouth of the Columbia enjoy great 
tranquillity, none of the tribes being engaged in war. Not 
{p. 14.6) long since, however, there was a war on the coast to 
the southwest, in which the Killamucks took several pris- 
oners. These, as far as we could perceive, were treated very 
well, and though nominally slaves, yet were adopted into the 
families of their masters, and the young ones placed on the 
same footing with the children of the purchaser. 

January 22d to March 22</, i8o6. The month of Feb- 
ruary and the greater part of March were passed in the same 
manner. Every day parties, as large as we could spare them 
from our other occupations, were sent out to hunt, and we 
were thus enabled to command some days* provision in 
advance. It consisted chiefly of deer and elk ; the first is 
very lean, and the flesh by no means as good as that of the 
elk, which, though poor, is getting better ; it is, indeed, our 
chief dependence." At this time of the year it is in much 

'^"I madeacalculadonof the number of elk and deer killed by the party from 
the 1st of Dec., 1805 to the 30th March, 1806, which gave 131 elk and 20 deer," 
Gass, p. 189, Mar. 2olh. 
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better order on the prairies near the point [Adams], where 
the elk feed on grass and rushes, considerable quantities of 
which arc yet green, than in the woody country up the 
Nctul. There they subsist on huckleberry bushes and ferns, 
but chiefly on an evergreen called shallun [salal, Gaultheria 
skaUon\ resembling the laurel, which abounds through all the 
timbered lands, particularly along the broken sides of hills. 
Toward the latter end of the month, however, they left the 
prairies near Point Adams and retired back to the hills; but 
fortunately, at the same time, sturgeons \Acipenser trans- 
montanus\ and anchovies [eulachon, TluxUichtkys pacijicus] 
began to appear, and afforded us a delightful variety of food. 
In the meantime the party on the seacoast supplied us with 
salt; but though the kettles were kept boiling all day and 
night, the salt was made slowly; nor was it till the middle 
of this month [February], that we succeeded in procuring 20 
gallons, of which 12 were put in kegs for our journey as far 
as the deposits on the Missouri. 

The neighboring tribes continued to visit us for the pur- 
pose of trading or merely to smoke with us. But on the 
2ist [of February] a Chinnook chief, whom we had never 
seen, came over with 25 of his men. His name was Tahcum, 
a man of about 50 years of age, with a larger figure and a 
(/. r^f) better carriage than most of his nation. We received 
him with the usual ceremonies, gave the party something to 
eat, smoked most copiously with them all, and presented the 
chief with a small medal. They were all satisfied with their 
treatment ; and though we were willing to show the chief 
every civility, could not dispense with our rule of not suffer- 
ing so many strangers to sleep in the fort. They therefore 
left us at sunset. On the 24th, Comowool, who is by far 
the most friendly and decent savage we have seen in this 
neighborhood, came with a large party of Clatsops, bringing, 
among other articles, stui^con and a small fish [the eulachon 
or candle-fish, Thaleichthys pa<ifiau\ which has just begun, 
within a day or two past, to make its appearance in the 
Columbia. 
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From this time, as the elk became scarce and lean, we 
made use of these fish whenever we could catch them or 
purchase them from the Indians. But as we were too poor 
to indulge very largely in these luxuries, the diet was by no 
means pleasant, and to the sick, especially, was unwholesome. 
On the 15th of March we were visited by Delashilwilt, the 
Chinnook chief, and his wife, accompanied by the same six 
damsels, who in the autumn had camped near us, on the 
other side of the bay, and whose favors had been so trouble- 
some to several of the men. They formed a camp close to 
the fort, and began to renew their addresses very assidu- 
ously ; but we warned the men of the dangers of intercourse 
with this frail society, and they cautiously abstained from 
connection with them. 

During the greater part of this month [March] five or six 
of the men were sick ; indeed, we have not had so many 
complaining since we left Wood river. The general com- 
plaint is a bad cold and fever, something in the nature of an 
influenza, which, joined with a few cases of venereal, and 
accidental injuries, completes our invalid corps. These dis- 
orders may chiefly be imputed to the nature of the climate. 



^ CHAPTER XXIV. 

FORT CLATSOP IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH. 

MEDNESDAY.Jan. 22d, 1806.' The party sent for the 
meal this morning returned with it in the evening- 
The elk were poor, and the meat was ver>' inferior. R. Fields 
remained out with the other hunters, Shannon and Labiche. 
Our supply of salt is exhausted. We have no word from 
the other two hunting-parties, who are out below, in the 
direction of Point Adams and the prairies. Some rain fell 
at intervals. 

Thursday^ Jan. 2},d. We dispatched Howard and Werner 
to the camp of the salt-makers for a supply of salt. The 
men of the garrison are busily employed in dressing elk- 
skins for clothing. They have great difficulty, from the 
want of brains with which to soften the skins. We have no 
soap to supply this deficiency, nor can we procure ashes to 
make lye. None of the pines we use for fuel affords ashes; 
singular as it may seem^ the green wood is consumed 
without a residuum. 

Friday, Jan. 24/A, Drcwyer and Lepage returned this 
morning with Comowoot and six Clatsops, in a lar^e canoe. 

' Up to this point, the last Tornia] entry in the Biddle text U of date Tuesday, 
Jan. 3l6t, 1S06. This stands in Lewis J 34 as " VVrdne»Hay," interlined cor- 
rectly " Tuesday." Tt stands in Clarlc 1 131 as" Thursday, 2isl," not corrected. 
I^wis was one day of the week ahead, and Clark two days, on the aist of January, 
The Biddle text disposes of Jan. 33d-Mar. 33d in the foregoii^ two pages, 
then brings in the natural history chapter, and rciiumai the narrmlivc with Mar. 
33d, in the next chapter. I think tt important, with the original manuscripts 
before tne. to intercalate the regular diary for this period, even though certain 
incidents be consequently restated. Most of the journals of Lewis and of Clark, 
during the rest of their stay at Fort ClaLtop, are occapied with natural history. 
All this of cooi^ I omit, merely giWng ■ diary in brief. This I do, in longu^e 
exactly of neither of the explorers, but digesting their text, as the original editor 
did. Of the two codkes before me, Clark 1 and Lewis J, I follow the latter. 

7M 
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They brought two deer, the flesh of three elk, and one 
elk-skin, having given the flesh of another elk, and three 
elk-skins, to the Indians for their assistance in transporting 
the rest of the meat to the fort. The game had been killed 
near Point Adams, and the Indians carried it on their backs 
about six miles before they reached a place where the waves 
permitted it to be shipped on board the canoe. These Indi- 
ans remained with us all day. They saw Drewyer shoot 
some of the elk, and formed an exalted though not exagger- 
ated opinion of his skill as a marksman, as well as of the 
superiority of our rifles over their poor guns. This may 
be of service to us in preventing any acts of hostility they 
may have meditated. Our air-gun simply astonishes them ; 
they cannot understand how it is dischai^ed so often with- 
out reloading, and fancy it is great medicine — by which they 
mean anything that is incomprehensible to them. 

Saturday, Jan. 25M. Comowool and the Clatsops de- 
parted early this morning. Colter returned and reported 
that Willard, with whom he had been, had continued to hunt 
from Point Adams toward the salt-makers, and that they 
had together killed only those two deer which were brought 
in yesterday. In the evening Collins came from the salt- 
works and reported that about a bushel of salt had been 
made ; he also said that he, with two others, had hunted 
from the salt-camp for five days without killing anything, 
and had been obliged to subsist on some whale-flesh, pro- 
cured from the natives. 

Sunday^ Jan. 26///. Werner and Howard, who were sent 
for salt on the 23d, have not yet returned, and we are 
apprehensive lest they have missed their way. Neither of 
them is a very good backwoodsman, and in this heavily 
timbered pine country, where the weather is constantly 
cloudy, it is difficult even for one skilled in woodcraft to 
keep his courses. We ordered Collins to rejoin the salt- 
workers early next morning, and gave him some small arti- 
cles with which to purchase provisions from the Indians in 
the event of being unsuccessful in the chase. 
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Monday, Jan. 2yth. Collins set out for the salt-works. 
Shannon returned, and reported that his party had killed ten 
elk. He had left Labiche and R. Fields with those elk, two 
of which he informed us were about nine miles distant, near 
the top of a mountain. The route by which they would 
have to be brought in was at least five miles through a 
country almost inaccessible on account of windfalls and sink- 
holes, now hidden under the snow. We therefore con- 
cluded to relinquish those two elk for the present, and 
ordered every man that could be spared from the fort to go 
early in the morning in search of the other eight, which lay 
at no great distance from the NetuI river, on which we are. 
Goodrich has recovered from the lues veneris which he con- 
tracted from a Chinnook damsel ; he was cured by the use 
of mercury, as Gibson was last winter at Fort Mandan. 

Tuesday, Jan. 2Sfk. Drewyer and Lepage set out this 
morning to hunt. About noon Howard and Werner re- 
turned from the salt-works with a supply of salt ; the bad 
weather and worse road had caused their delay. They 
informed us that the salt-makers were very short of provi- 
sions, having killed only two deer in the last six days, and 
that there were no elk in their vicinity. The party that was 
sent this morning up the Netul for the eight elk returned in 
the evening, bringing three only. They had all been killed 
just before a fall of snow, which so altered the face of the 
country that even the hunters who had killed them could 
not find their game again. 

Wednesday, Jan. 29//;. Nothing notable occurred to- 
day. Our fare is lean elk boiled, with very little salt. The 
whale-blubber we have used sparingly, but that is now ex- 
hausted. On such food we do not feel strong, but enjoy 
fair health — a keen appetite answers well instead of sauces 
and other luxuries, and meal-time is always interesting. 
Sometimes we find ourselves asking the cook when break- 
fast or dinner will be ready. 

Thursday, Jan. yyth. We are agreeably disappointed 
in the character of our fuel. Being entirely green pine, we 
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supposed it would bum badly ; but we find that when split it 
burns very well. 

Friday, Jan. %\5t. Sent a party of eight men up the 
NetuI to renew the search for the lost elk, and to hunt for 
others to kill. They had gone but few miles before they 
found the river so obstructed by ice that they were obliged 
to return. Joseph Fields, who arrived this evening, said 
that he had been hunting with Gibson and VVillard for the 
last five days, to procure some meat for themselves and for 
the other salt-makers. He had, however, been unsuccessful 
until yesterday, when he was so fortunate as to kill two elk, 
about six miles from the fort and eight from the salt-works. 
He had left Gibson and VVillard to dry the meat, and had 
come for help to cany it to the salt-works. For this pur- 
pose we ordered four men to accompany him next morning. 
We discovered that M'Neal had the pox, and gave him 
mercury. We also discovered that though the days of the 
month for January arc right in our journal, the days of the 
week arc wrong, Captain Lewis being one day out and Cap- 
tain Clark two. This error we now correct. 

Saturday, February is/, 1 806. The party of four men set 
out with J. Fields, as ordered yesterday. Sei^eant Gass, 
with a party of five, again went up the Netul in search of 
the elk killed several days ago, which had not been found in 
consequence of the snow. 

We opened and examined all our ammunition, which had 
been sealed in leaden canisters. We found that we had 27 
of the best rif!c-powder, four of common rifle, three of 
glazed, and one of musket, perfectly dry and in as good 
order as when first put in the canisters, though the whole 
of it, from various accidents, has been altogether some hours 
under water. The canisters contain four pounds each of 
powder, and eight pounds of lead. Had it not been for that 
happy expedient which we devised, of securing the powder 
by means of the lead, we should not now have a dry chaise 
left. Three of the canisters, which had been accidentally 
bruised and cracked, one which was carelessly stopped, and 
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a fifth that had been penetrated by a nail, were damaged ; 
these wc gave to the men to dry. But even exclusive of 
these live, we have a stock of powder amply sufficient to 
last us during our homeward journey. Wc are always care- 
ful to put a portion of ammunition in each canoe, so that, 
should one or more of these be lost, we should not be entirely 
out of ammunition. This is our only resource for subsist- 
ancc and self-defense on a journey of over 3.000 miles we 
have to make through a country inhabited only by savages. 

Sunday, February 2d. There is no occurrence to note 
to-day. All arc pleased that one month of the dreary time 
that separates us from home and friends, and binds us to 
Fort Clatsop, has now elapsed. 

Monday^ February yi. About three o'clock Drewyer and 
Lepage returned, the former having killed seven elk in the 
point below us, several miles distant, but approachable within 
less than a mile with canoes by means of a small creek* which 
discharges into the bay on this side of the Clatsop village. 
We ordered Sergeant Pr>'or to go in quest of the meat. The 
wind was so high that the party were unable to set out until 
a little before sunset. At ten o'clock they returned exceed- 
ingly cold, and reported that they could not make land on 
this side of the bay, or get into the creek, in consequence of 
an unusually low ebb-tide. We apprehend that the Clat- 
sops, who know where the meat is, will rob us of some if not 
all of it. At half.past four Sergeant Gass returned with his 
party. They brought back with them the flesh of four other 
elk which the hunters had found, these being some of the 
ten which were killed up the Netul river the other day. 
Two of these having been recovered before, only four others 
are now missing. He had left R. Fields, Shannon, and 
Labichc to continue the hunt for those, making an appoint- 



'Doubtleis eitber Alder or Tuisy acelc, two small ttrcami discharging into 
Meriwether bajr, close ti^ether and near Tansy point, more than halfway from 
Fort Cl&tsop to Point Adams. Tlic Skeppemawin is the much larger creek, 
which empties into the same hay. nc«rcr the Fort, and would doubtless have 
been specified had it been meant. 
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ment to meet them next Friday. Late m the evening, the 
four men who had been sent to assist the salt-makers in 
transporting meat which the latter had killed, to their own 
camp, also returned, and brought with them all the salt 
which had been made — about a bushel. With only such 
means as we have, we find it a tedious operation to boil the 
sea-water, though we keep the fires going day and night. 
We estimate that wc shall require three bushels to supply us 
on the journey hence to the deposit of the article which we 
made on the Missouri. 

Tuesday, February 4M. Observed meridian altitude of 
the sun's upper limb with the sextant by direct observation. 
The latitude deduced is 46*^ 10' 16" 3'" N. By means of sev- 
eral observations we found the error of the sextant to be 
subtractive 0° 5' 45". [This observation is a very close one.] 

Sergeant Pryor, with a party of five men, set out again in 
quest of the elk which Drewyer had killed. Drewyer and 
Lepage also went to continue their hunt in the same direc- 
tion. The elk are in much better order in the point near the 
prairies than they are in the woody country about us, or up 
the Nctul. In the prairies they feed on grass and rushes, 
considerable quantities of which are still green and succu- 
lent. In the woody country, their food is huckleberry 
bushes, ferns, and an evei^recn shrub {Cauitkeria shalhn\ 
which resembles the laurel in some measure. This last, 
which constitutes the greater part of their food, grows abun- 
dantly all through the timbered country, particularly on the 
hill-sides and other broken ground. 

Wednesday, Feb. ^th. Late this evening one of the hunt- 
ers whooped and fired his gun across the swamp of the 
Netul opposite the fort, and we sent Sergeant Gass and a 
party over there. The tide being in, they took advantage 
of a little creek which makes up in that direction nearly to 
the highlands, and on their way fortunately recovered our 
Indian canoe, so long lost and lamented. "The hunter 
proved to be Reuben Fields, who reported that he had killed 
six elk on the east side of the Nctul, a little above us; and 
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that yesterday he had heard Shannon and Labichc fire six 
or seven shots after he had separated from them ; he there- 
fore supposed that they had also secured some game. 

Thursday, Fib. t>th. We sent Sergeants Gass and Ord- 
way this morning with R, Fields and a party of men to 
bring in the elk which Fields killed yesterday. Late in the 
evening Sergeant Pryor returned with the flesh of only two 
elk, and four skins, the Indians having purloined the balance 
of the seven elk which Drew>-er had killed the other day. 

Friday, Feb. yth. This evening Sergeant Ordway and 
Wiser returned with a part of the meat which R. Fields had 
killed. The balance of the party remained with Sergeant 
Gass in order to bring the rest of the meat to the river at 
the point agreed upon. There the canoe is to meet them 
to-morrow morning. This evening we had what we called 
an excellent supper. It consisted of a marrow-bone apiece 
and a brisket of boiled elk that had an appearance of fat 
about it. This, for Fort Clatsop, is living in high style. 

Saturday, Feb. %(h. Sent Sergeant Ordway and two men 
this morning to join the party with Sergeant Gass and bring 
in the remainder of R. Fields' elk. In the evening they 
returned with the flesh of five ; but one had become tainted 
and unfit for use. Later Sergeant Pryor returned with Shan- 
non and Labiche and his party down the Netul. They 
brought with them the flesh of four elk which those two hun- 
ters had killed. We supped on tongues and marrow-bones. 

Sunday, Feb. gth. Collins and Wiser set out on a hunting- 
excursion. They took our Indian canoe and passed the 
Netul a little above us. In the evening Drcwycr returned. 
He had killed nothing but one beaver, though he saw a 
black bear, the only individual of this species observed since 
our arrival at this place. The Indians inform us that they 
are abundant, but at this season hibernating in their dens. 

Monday, Feb. \oth. Drewyer visited his traps to-day, 
but caught no beaver. Collins and Wiser returned with no 
elk. Wiilard arrived late from the salt-works; he had cut his 
knee badly with his tomahawk. He had killed four elk not 
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far from the salt-works, day before yesterday. These he had 
butchered, and taken a part of the meat to camp; but after 
the injury to his knee, being of no further use at the salt- 
works, he had returned. He informed us that Bratton was 
quite sick, and Gibson unable to sit up or walk without assist- 
ance; Willard had therefore come to the fort to request us 
to bring Gibson in. Colter returned this evening. We con- 
tinue the operation of drying our meat. 

Tuesday, Feb. wtk. This morning Sergeant Gass, R. 
Fields, and Thompson passed the NctuI opposite us on a 
hunting>excursion. We sent Sergeant Pr>*or with a party 
of four men to bring Gibson to the fort. We also detailed 
Colter and Wiser to continue the business at the salt-works 
with J. Fields. As Bratton was sick we desired him to 
return to the fort if he thought proper; but in the event of 
his not doing so, Wiser was directed to return. 

Wednesday, Feb. \2th. We were visited by a Clatsop who 
brought three dogs as remuneration for the elk which he and 
some of his people had stolen from us a few days ago, and 
we suffered him to remain in the fort all night. 

Thursday, Feb. X^tk. The Clatsops left us this morning 
at II a. m. Not anything happened to note. Yesterday we 
finished the operation of dr>'ing our meat, and think we now 
have enough to last us this month. The Indians inform 
us that we shall have a great abundance of a small fish 
[eulachon, Thaleichthys pacijicus] in March, which from 
their description must be the herring. These people also 
tell us that one More [Moore?], who sometimes touches at 
this place and trades with the natives, had three cows 
aboard his vessel, and that when he left them he continued 
his course along the northwest coast. We think this strong 
circumstantial evidence that there is a settlement of white 
persons on Nootka Sound, or at some point to the N.W. of 
us on the coast. 

Friday, Feb. \^th. We are very uneasy about our sick 
men at the salt-works. Sergeant Pryor and party have not 
returned, nor can we conceive what causes their delay. 
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Drcwycr visited his traps, and caught a fine, fat beaver, on 
which we feasted. 

On the nth inst. Captain Clark completed a map of the 
countr>' through which we have passed from Fort Mandan 
to this place. On tliis map, the Missouri, Jefferson's rivcFp 
the S.E. branch of the Columbia, the Kooskooskee, and the 
Columbia from the entrance of the S.E. branch (Lewis' river), 
as well as a part of Flathead (Clark's) river and our track 
across the Rocky [and Bitter-root] mountains, are laid down 
by celestial observation and survey. The rivers are also con- 
nected (as we observed them at their sources) with other 
rivers agreeably to the information of the natives, and to the 
most probable conjecture arising from their respective capaci- 
ties and the relative positions of their respective mouths, 
which last data have with few exceptions been established 
by celestial obser%'ations. We now find that we have dis- 
covered the most practicable and navigable passage across 
the continent of North America. It is that which we 
traveled, with the exception of that part of our route from 
the entrance of Dearborn's river into the Missouri to the 
entrance of Travelcr's-rest creek into the Flathead (Clark's) 
river. The distance between these two points would be trav. 
ersed more advantageously by land, as the navigation of the 
Missouri above Dearborn's river is laborious and 420 miles in 
length. No advantage is gained by this, as the route which 
we were compelled to travel by land from the source of Jef- 
ferson's river to the entrance of Traveler's-rest creek is 220 
miles ; being further by 500 miles than the distance from the 
entrance of Dearborn's river to the last mentioned, and a 
much worse route, also, if Indian information is to be relied 
upon. According to the same information, the Flathead 
(Clark's) river, like the S.E. branch (Lewis') of the Colum- 
bia, which heads with Jefferson and Madison rivers, cannot 
be navigated through the Rocky mountains, in consequence 
of falls and rapids. In confirmation of this, we discovered 
that there were no salmon in Flathead river, the contrary 
being the case in the S.E. branch of the Columbia, although 
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this is not navigable. The Indians inform us further that the 
Flathead river runs in the direction of the Rocky mountains 
for a great distance to the north before it discharges into 
the Columbia river; which last, according to the same infor- 
mation, is obstructed, from the entrance of the S.E. fork to 
that of Clark's river, by a great number of difficult and dan- 
gerous rapids. Considering, therefore, the danger and diffi- 
culty attending the navigation of the Columbia in this part 
of its course, as well as the circuitous and distant route 
formed by itself and Clark's river, we conceive that, even 
admitting Clark's river to be as navigable as the Columbia 
river below the entrance of Clark's — which is contrary to our 
information — the track by land over the Rocky mountains, 
usually traveled by the natives from the entrance of Travcl- 
ler's-rest creek to the forks of the Kooskooskee, is prefera- 
ble ; this track being a distance of 184 miles. The inference 
therefore deduced from those premises is, that the best and 
most practicable route across the continent is by way of the 
Missouri to the entrance of Dearborn's river, or near that 
point ; thence to Flathead (Clark's) river at the entrance 
of Travcler's-rest creek; thence up this creek to its forks; 
whence you pursue a range of mountains which divides the 
waters of the two forks of this creek, and which range, still 
pursuing its westeriy course, divides the waters of two main 
forks of the Kooskooskee river to their junction; thence 
you descend this river by water to the S.E. branch of the 
Columbia, thence down this S.E. branch to the Columbia, 
and down this last to the Pacific Ocean.' 

Saturday^ Feb. 15/A. Drewyer and Whitehouse set out 



• A masterly and consummate piece of geography, under the circumstances— 
one which the best modcni geographer would find it hard to improve upon in its 
main features. In their dismal huts at Fort Clatsop, living like muskials 10 a 
bole, but onlilce these animals, hal(-&tarved, the wonderful cxplorcn conquered 
the continent. The land route indicated is the most direct. Compared with that 
by which they came, it is almost like pauing from heel to heel of a horacshoe, 
instead of around the curve of the toe. l*he borMrshoc turned southward is 
Lewis' river and the Miisoari above Dearborn's ; turned northward, Clarlc'h river 
and much of the Columbia. They devised and accurately dc&cribed a short cut 
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this morning to hunt toward the prairies of Point Adams. 
W'c have heard our hunters over the Netul fire several 
shots, but they have not yet returned. About 3 p. m. 
Bratton arrived from the salt-works, and informed us that 
Sergeant Pryor and party were coming with Gibson, who is 
so sick that he cannot stand, and whom they are brinfjing on 
a litter. Bratton himself is much reduced by his late illness, 
but is recovering fast. He reports that sergeant Pryor's 
delay was caused by the winds, whicli had been so violent 
that it was impossible to take a canoe up the creek to the 
point where they were to cross with Gibson. The sergeant's 
party arrived with Gibson after dark. We are pleased to 
find him not so sick as we had feared, and do not consider 
him in any danger, though he has still a fever and is much 
reduced. We believe his trouble originated in taking cold 
while hunting elk through the swamps. He is very languid, 
but nearly free from pain. We gave him broken doses of 
niter, made him drink freely of sage tea, put his feet in hot 
water, and at 9 p. m. administered 35 drops of laudanum. 

Sunday, Feb. i6t/t. By several trials, made to adjust 
our octant and ascertain our error in direct observation, VfC 
found it to be 2° i' 45" + or additive, beyond the fracture. 
This error was detected by comparison with the sextant, the 
error of which had already been determined. The octant 
error next to zero, or below 55" 20' inclusive, is only 2** 
additive. 

Wc sent Shannon, Labiche, and Frazier this morning on 
a hunting excursion up the Kilhawanaklc river, which dis- 
charges into the head of Meriwether's Bay. No tidings as 



•cross from the mouth of Devlioni's river to the forks of the KoosVooskee — a 
route very nearly traversed by Lewis* party on the rcltim trip, when he passed 
from TravelerVrcst creek aioug the "River of the Ro«d to Buffalo" (Dig 
Blaclcfoot) antl so by Lewis and Clnrk's Foss of the Rockies to Medicine river. 
Had Lewis gooe but ten miles south of this pas&. he would have ma<Jc the 
still shorter Oulotle's I'ass. and gone down IJcarbom's river to the Missouri. 
An unpublished sketch map before me, plotted by Clark from Lcwi^' notes, and 
now on pp. 149, 150 of Codex. N, actually dots in the very shortest route from 
the mouth of Dearborn's river. It sboold have been published in 1814. 
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yet of Sergeant Gass and his party. Bratton is still weak 
and complains of lumbago, which pains him to move ; we 
gave him barks. Gibson's fever continues obstinate, though 
not very high ; we gave him a dose of Dr. Rush's pills, 
which have in many cases been found efficacious in fevers of 
a bilious type. The niter produced a profuse perspiration 
this evening, and the pills operated later ; after which the 
fever abated and he had a good night's rest. 

Monday, Feb. xjth. Collins and Windsor were sent to 
hunt on the prairies of Point Adams, in the hope of pro- 
curing fresh meat for the sick. A little before noon Shan- 
non, Labiche, and Frazier returned with the flesh and hide 
of an elk which had been wounded by Sergeant Gass* party 
and had taken to the water, where they pursued and killed 
it. They saw neither the sergeant nor any of his party, nor 
could they learn what success this party had had. We con- 
tinued the bark treatment of Bratton, and commenced it 
with Gibson, his fever being sufficiently reduced this morn- 
ing to indicate a tonic. We think, therefore, there is no 
further danger of his recovery [jiV.']. At 2 p. m. J. Fields 
arrived from the salt-makers and reported that they had 
about two kegs of salt on hand ; this, with what we already 
possess^ will suffice, as we suppose, to last us till we reach 
our deposit on the Missouri. We therefore directed a party 
of six to go with Fields in the morning to bring the salt and 
the kettles back to the fort.' 

Tuesday, Feb. \%th. A party under Sergeant Ordway 
left for the salt-works as directed yesterday, and another 
under Sergeant Gass was sent over the Nctul for the elk 
killed there. In the evening Sei^eant Ordway returned with 
the information that the waves ran so high in the bay he 
could not pass to the entrance of the creek we had directed 
him to ascend with the canoe. Collins and Windsor returned 
this evening with one deer they had kilted. The deer arc 
now very poor, and the meat is by no means as good as that 

* The code* coniinaes with two page« descriptive of the Califomian cx>ndor ; 
a well-execnted sketch of the hefld of which is drawn oa p. So. 
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of the elk. This is itself not prime, but has improved dur- 
ing the past few weeks. In the forenoon we were visited 
by eight Clatsops and Chinnooks, from whom we purchased 
a sea-otter's skin and two hats made of waj'tape \stc] and 
white cedar-bark. The Indians remained till late in the 
evening, when they departed for their village. They are 
people not easily hindered by waves from navigating their 
canoes. 

Wtdnesday, Feb, \()th. Sergeant Ordway set out this 
morning with a party to proceed to the salt-works by land. 
In the evening Sergeant Gass returned with the flesh of 
eight elk, and seven of their skins, having left one skin with 
Shannon and Labichc, who remained to continue the chase 
over the Netul. We divided the hides among the several 
messes, in order that they might be dressed for covering our 
baggage when we set out in the spring. Our sick men ap- 
pear to be improving, though they gain strength but slowly. 

Thursday^ Feb. 20/A. We permitted Collins to hunt this 
morning, but in the evening he returned unsuccessful. He 
brought some cranberries [ Vaecinium macrocarpo)i\ for the 
sick. Gibson is recovering fast ; but Bratton has an obsti- 
nate cough, besides the pain in his back, and seems to grow 
weaker. M'Neal is worse, from inattention to his disorder. 

This forenoon we were visited by Tahcum, a principal 
chief of the Chinnooks, with 2$ men of his nation. We had 
never seen this chief before. He is a good-looking man 
about 50 years of age, above the average stature of his 
tribe ; as he came on a friendly visit, we gave him and 
his people something to eat, and plied them plentifully 
with tobacco-smoke- We also presented to the chief a 
small medal, with which he seemed much gratified. At 
sunset, wc politely requested him to depart, as it is our 
custom to close the gates of the fort, and never permit a 
party of such numbers to remain inside all night. Notwith- 
standing their apparently friendly attitude, their greed and 
hope of plunder might lead to treachery; wc have deter- 
mined to be always on our guard, and never to place our- 
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selves in a situation where we should be at the mercy of 
these or any other savages. We well know that the treach- 
ery of the American aborigines, and the undue coniidencc 
our countrymen have often placed in their professions of sin- 
cerity and friendliness, have cost many a life.* But so long 
have our men been accustomed to friendly intercourse with 
these natives, that we 6nd it difficult to impress upon the 
minds of the garrison the necessity of eternal vigilance. 
Their confidence we can understand ; but wc know full well 
it is liable to be abused in an unguarded moment, and we 
must check its growth by reiterated warnings to our men. 
Our lives may depend upon being prepared for treachery at 
any moment, and in whatever form it may be encountered. 

Friday, Feb. 2\st. We were visited by three Ciatsops, 
who remained all day. They arc sad beggars. We gave 
them a few needles, with which they seemed pleased, and 
departed. Drewyer and Collins went in pursuit of some 
elk whose tracks Collins had discovered yesterday; but it 
rained so hard they could not follow the trail, and were 
obliged to return uns;jccessful. Drewyer saw a black fox or 
fisher [the pekan, Mustela pennanti], which, however, escaped 
him in the fallen timber. Sei^eant Ordway and his party 
returned from the salt-works, which are now abandoned, 
bringing the salt and the utensils. Our stock of salt is now 
about 20 gallons. Twelve of these we secured in two small 
iron-bound kegs and laid by for our voyage. We gave Wil- 
lard and Bratton each a dose of Dr. Scott's pills; they oper- 
ated on the former, but on the latter they did not. Gibson 
continues his tonic three times a day, and is recovering fast. 

Saiurdajfy Feb. 22</. We were visited by two Clatsop 
squaws and two boys. They brought a large lot of excel- 
lent hats, made of cedar-bark, ornamented with bear-grass. 
Two of these hats had been made to measures which we had 
given one of the women some time since, with a request to 

' True, and almost prophetic in the light of evenls of July 27, 1606, when 
Captain Lewis nearly lost hi>) life through the treachery of some lodUos whom 
he could not keep out of his camp at night. 
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make each of us a hat. They fitted very well, and were of 
the desired shape. We purchased the whole lot, and dis- 
tributed them among our men. The woodwork and camng 
of these people, as well as their hats and waterproof bas- 
kets, evince an ingenuity by no means common among the 
aborigines of America. In the evening they departed, 
accompanied in their canoes by Drewyer, who went to get 
the dogs they had promised to give us to pay for the elk 
they stole from us some weeks ago. These women informed 
us that the small fish already mentioned have begun to run ; 
and also that their chief, Comowool, had gone up the Col- 
umbia to purchase wappatoo, a part of which he intended 
to trade with us on his return. One of our canoes broke the 
cord with which she was moored, and drifted off with the 
tide; but she was recovered by Sergeant Pryor, whom we 
sent for the purpose. The men on the sick-list — Ordway, 
Gibson, Bratton, Willard, and M'Neal — are all recovering; 
we have not before had so many on ^ck-report since we left 
Wood river on the Mississippi. 

Sumiay, Feb. 2id. There is little to note to-day. Ser- 
geant Ordway does not seem quite so well. The men are 
now fully provided with leathern clothes and moccasins; 
being better off in this respect, indeed, than at any previous 
period of our journey. 

Monday, Feb. 24//1. The men on sick-report continue to 
do well. Shannon and Labiche returned: they had killed 
no elk, and said they believed the animals had returned from 
their winter haunts back into the country to a considerable 
distance. This is unwelcome intelligence; for, poor as it is, 
elk-meat is our main dependence for subsistence. This even- 
ing we were visited by Comowool, the Clatsop chief, with 
twelve men, women, and children of his nation. Drewyer 
returned as a passenger in their canoe, bringing two dogs. 
The party brought for sale the skin of a sea-otter, some hats, 
sturgeon, and the species' of small fish {TkaUichthys pacifi- 

' The codex has on p. 93 a fuU-leoeth picture, disgon&Ur from coraer to cor- 
ner, well executed uid (runed in an excellent description, from CUrlc R 80-84. 
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cus] which now be^n to run. We purchased all the articles 
which the Indians brought. We suflfered these people to 
remain all night, as it rained and blew violently and they had 
their women and children with them — a sure pledge of their 
pacific intentions. The sturgeon was good of its kind [Aci- 
penser transmontanus\ We determined to send a party up 
the river to procure some of those fish, and another in same 
direction to hunt elk, as soon as the weather would permit. 

Tuesday, Feb. 2%tk. It continued to rain and blow so 
hard that there was no movement of our party to<lay. The 
Indians left us in the morning on their return to their vil- 
lage. Willard is somewhat worse; the other invalids are im- 
proving. We are mortified at our inability to make more 
celestial observations since we have been at Fort Clatsop ; 
but the weather has been such as to render this impracticable. 

Wednesday, Feb, 26th. We dispatched Drcwyer and two 
men in the canoe up the Columbia to take sturgeon and 
anchovy; or, should they be unsuccessful in fishing, to pur- 
chase fish from the natives. For this purpose we furnished 
them with a few articles, such as please the Indians. We 
sent J. Fields, Shields, and Shannon up the Nctul to hunt 
elk; R. Fields, and some others, to the prairies of Point 
Adams. We hope thus to shortly replenish our stock of pro- 
visions, now reduced to a minimum. We have only suffi- 
cient for three days in store, and that consists only of inferior 
dried elk, somewhat tainted — no very pleasant prospect for 
the commissary department.' 

Thursday, Feb. zyth. R. Fields returned this evening 
empty-handed. He reports no elk toward Point Adams. 
Collins, who had hunted up the Netul, returned with one. 
Willard continues very sick. Goodrich and M'Neal, who 
have the pox, are improving ; the others on the sick-list arc 
nearly well. 

Friday, Feb. 28/A. R. Fields and Collins set out to hunt 
this morning. Kuskelar, a Clatsop, and his wife visited us. 

^Thc codex continues vrith « three-page descriptioD of the sewellel, Haphdon 
rufuty fnlly tremted in the next chapter. 
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They brought some anchovies, sturgeon, a bcavcr-robc, and 
some roots for sale ; but they asked such prices for every- 
thing they had that we purchased nothing but part of a stur- 
geon, for which we gave a few fish-hooks. We allowed them 
to remain all night. J. Fields, Shields, and Shannon returned 
late, having killed five elk, two of which were left on a moun- 
tain at a considerable distance. We ordered these hunters 
to resume the chase early to-morrow morning, and Sergeant 
Gass to take a party in quest of the elk the other men had 
killed. Elk were reported to be tolerably plenty near the 
mountains, ten or twelve miles distant. Kuskelar brought a 
dog which Cruzatte had purchased.* 

Saturday, March \st. According to their orders Sergeant 
Gass and his party set out in quest of the elk killed by the 
hunters yesterday. Late in the evening they returned with 
the flesh of three of them. Thompson had been left with 
the hunters to jerk and take care of the meat of the remain- 
ing two elk, Kuskelar and his wife left us about noon. He 
had with him a good-looking boy about ten years old, who 
he told us was his slave. This boy had been taken prisoner 
by the Killamucks from some nation at a great distance on 
the southeast coast. Like other nations, the Clatsops adopt 
their slaves and treat them very much as if they were mem- 
bers of their own families. R. Fields and Collins, who had 
been absent since yesterday morning, returned without hav- 
ing killed any game.* 

Sunday^ March 2d. The diet of the sick is so poor that 
they gain strength but slowly. All arc now convalescent, 
with keen appetites, but nothing to eat except poor elk- 
meat. Drewyer arrived with a most acceptable supply of 
fat sturgeon, fresh anchovies, and a bag of wappatoo hold- 
ing about a bushel. We feasted on these fish and roots." 

• The codcjc continaes with two pages descriptive of the hare, L^pm iampt$tri$. 

* Codex continues with Uie banning of the ornithology which is to occupy 
much of the oext chapter. 

" Codex continues with deKription of the cock-of-the-pUios. Ontmctrcus 
urophatianut^ and figure of the head on p. I07. 
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Monday ^ March yi. Two of our canoes have been much 
injured lately by stranding on the shore at ebb tide ; for 
when aground they split with their own weight. We had 
them drawn entirely out of the water for repairs. Lepage 
was taken sick. We gave him a dose of Scott's pills, which 
did not operate. There was no movement in the party ; 
everything jogs on in the same old way ; we count the days 
which separate us from April 1st, and still bind us fast to 
Fort Clatsop. 

Tuesday^ March 4//X. Nothing happened to note ; unless 
it be our better fare than usual, as the fresh fish and wappa- 
too arc not yet all gone. The anchovies are so delicate that 
they soon spoil unless pickled or smoked ; but there is no 
danger of their being kept too long in our case." 

Wednesday, March 5M. Visited by two parties of Clat. 
sops, who brought some fish, some skins, and a hat for sale. 
We purchased most of their stock, and they departed. In 
the evening the hunters returned from Kilhawanacklc 
[Young's] river, which discharges into the head of tliis bay. 
They had neither killed nor seen any elk, for these animals, 
as we had been before informed, were gone ofT toward the 
mountains. Wc made up a small assortment of articles to 
trade with the natives, and directed Sergeant Pryor to set 
out early in the morning in a canoe with two men, to ascend 
the Columbia as far as the resort of the native fishermen, and 
purchase some fish. We also directed a party of hunters to 
renew the chase to-morrow. If wc satisfy ourselves that 
the elk are really gone away, we must make up our minds 
to start soon, ascend the river slowly, endeavoring to find 
subsistence on the way, and thus finishing all the rest of the 
month in the woody country. 

Thursday, March 6th. The fishing and hunting parties 
set out according to yesterday's orders. During the fore- 
noon we were visited by Comowool and two of his children. 
He presented us with some anchovies, which had been well 
cured in native fashion and were very acceptable; we gave 
" Ornithology coatinues in the codex, two paiges. 
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the old man some small articles in return. This we have 
found to be the most friendly and decent savage tn the 
vicinity. Hall injured his foot and ankle seriously by the 
fall of a large stick of timber ; fortunately no bones were 
broken, and he will soon be able to walk again. Bratton is 
still the weakest of our convalescents; he has had a particu- 
larly hard time of it, though all the sick suffer for want of 
proper food, which we have it not in our power to procure, 

Friday, March yth. The wind was so high that Como- 
wool did not start till late to-day. Drewyer and Labiche 
returned at sunset, having killed one elk. They report some 
scattering bands of buck-elk near the place where this one 
was secured, about five miles up this side of the Netul. 
Bratton is much worse to-day, suffering great pain in his 
back. Wc gave him one of our flannel shirts and applied a 
flannel bandage to the parts, having rubbed him well with 
volatile liniment prepared from alcohol, camphor, and castile 
soap, with a little laudanum." 

Saturday, March 9/h. Bratton is improving. Collins 
returned early and reported that he had killed three elk 
about five miles off, on the edge of the Point Adams prairie. 
One of them fell in a deep pool of water where he could not 
get at it; the other two he secured and butchered. He had 
seen two large herds. Wc therefore sent Drewyer and J. 
Fields to hunt for these, at the same time dispatching a party 
with Labiche up the Netul for the flesh of the elk which had 
been killed there, and with which they returned next even- 
ing. The party from the Kilhawanacklc returned unsuccess- 
ful. M'Ncal and Goodrich are so far recovered from the 
lues veneris that the use of mercury in their cases was dis- 
continued." 

Sunday, March 9/A. The men set out at daylight for the 
elk-meat, with which they returned in the course of the fore- 
noon. Drewj'er and J. Fields returned unsuccessful. Ser- 
geant Pryor and the other fishermen did not arrive; we 

** Omithotogy continnes. indading * figure of the head of a fulmar petrel. 
^' Ornithology coatiaaes for several pages, at this and the next date. 
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suppose them detained by the wind. Bratton is still com- 
plaining. We were visited by three Clatsops with a dog, a 
sea-otter-skin, and some fish for sale. These Indians were 
permitted to stay all night. Shields was set to work making 
sacks of elk-skin to contain various articles. 

Monday, March loM. It became fair about one o'clock, 
and we directed two parties of hunters to proceed along the 
Netul, one up and the other down the river. Another party 
received orders to set out early to-morrow morning, cross the 
bay, and hunt beyond the Kilhawanakle. From the last 
quarter we have much hope of game, as it has been as 
yet but little hunted over. It blew hard all day, and the 
Indians did not leave till evening." 

Tuesday, March I i/A. Early this morning Sergeant Pryor 
arrived with his party in a small canoe loaded with fish, 
which he had obtained from the Cathlamahs for a very small 
part of the articles he had taken to trade. The wind had 
prevented his going to the fishery across the Columbia, above 
the Wahkiacums, and had also delayed his return. Some 
dogs at the Cathlamah fishery had chewed off the cord which 
confined his canoe and set her adrift ; so he borrowed from 
the Indians the small one in which he returned. But he 
found his own canoe on the way and made her fast. She 
wilt therefore be secure until we return the Indians their 
canoe and recover our own. We sent Sergeant Gass and a 
party to search for a canoe which was reported to have been 
sunk in a small creek on the other side of the Netul, a 
few miles below us, where she had been left by R. Fields, 
Shields, and Frazicr when they went to hunt over the river. 
But they returned without finding the canoe, which no doubt 
had parted her mooring and drifted away with the tide. 
Dre\vyer, Frazier, and J. Fields set out by daylight this 
morning to hunt, according to the orders previously issued. 
Once more we live in clover, with wappatoo, fresh sturgeon, 
and anchovies.'* 

" Boiary and ornithology follow. 

" Zoology contioues, wilh varitnu reptiles, mollusks, etc. 
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Wednesday, March 12M. Wc sent a party again to search 
for the sunk canoe, but they returned with no better than 
yesterday's result. A hunter who went along this side of 
the Nctul remained out. On taking an inventory of some 
of our effects, we find that the party is provided with 358 
pairs of moccasins, besides which we have a good stock of 
dressed elk-skins. 

Thursday, March i^fh. This morning Drewyer, Frazier, 
and J. Fields returned, having killed two elk and two deer. 
We were visited by two Cathlamahs, who remained all day. 
We sent Drewyer down to the Clatsop village to purchase, if 
possible, a couple of canoes. Sergeant Pryorand party made 
a search for the lost boat; but this also was unsuccessful. 
When engaged in that search Collins, one of the party, killed 
two elk near the NetuI, below us. We sent Sergeant Ord- 
way and a party for the flesh of one of the elk which had 
been killed beyond the bay, and with which they returned in 
the evening ; the other one of those two elk, and both the 
deer, were farther off. R. Fields and Thompson have not 
yet returned. At present the old horns of some of the elk 
have not been shed, but of others the new ones have shotten 
out some six inches. The latter are in the best order; from 
which it would appear that poor elk longest retain their 
horns." 

Friday, March 14/A. We sent a party after the two elk 
Collins killed last evening. They returned with the game 
about noon. Collins, Shannon, and J. Fields went in quest 
of the herd of elk of which the former had killed those two 
already mentioned. In the evening we heard upward of 
20 shots, whence we supposed our hunters had fallen in 
with their game, and killed a goodly number. R. Fields 
and Thompson returned unsuccessful, bringing only a 
brant. Later on DrcH-yer came back with a party of Clat- 
sops, who brought an indifferent canoe for sale, as well 
as some hats and roots. The latter we purchased, but 
could not make a satisfactory bargain for the boat, 
**Celestiai obserrations uid ichlbyology follow. 
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though Captain Lewis offered her owner a laced uniform 
coat." 

Saturday, March i$fh. This morning the hunters 
returned, having killed four elk only. It seems that 
Labiche was the only one who (ell in with the herd, and 
having lost the fore-sight of his gun, shot a great many times 
without effect. As the dead elk were lying some distance 
apart, we sent two details for them. Both returned in the 
evening, bringing the flesh of three and the skins of four, 
one carcass having become spoiled through the carelessness 
of the hunter, who had not removed the pluck and the liver. 
Wc were visited this afternoon by Delashelwilt and his 
wife, with six women of his tribe, whom the old Chinnook 
bawd, his wife, had brought to market. This was the same 
party who had last November infected so many of our men 
with venereal disease, from which not all are yet quite free. 
We therefore gave the men a particular charge, which they 
promised to keep. We were also visited by Catcl, a Clat- 
sop, with his family ; he brought for sale a sea-otter-skin and 
a canoe, neither of which we purchased. The Clatsops who 
last evening brought the indifferent canoe to sell left us 
early this morning, Bratton is still on sick-report." 

Sunday, March \6ik. Drewyer did not return with his 
party from the Cathlamahs, though we expected that he 
would be back by this evening. He has probably been pre- 
vented by the hard winds which have blown to-day. The 
Indians remained, but would not dispose of their canoe at 
any price which we could reasonably be expected to offer, 
considering how poor wc have become. All the small mer- 
chandise we possess might be tied up in a couple of hand- 
kerchiefs. The rest of our stock in trade consists of six blue 
robes, one scarlet ditto, five robes which we made out of our 
large United States flag, a few old clothes trimmed with rib- 
bons, and one artillerist's uniform coat and hat, which prob- 

" Ichthyology continues. 

"Celestial obsetvaUons and ornithology follow, the Istter including a cfaumc- 
tcristic figure of the head of tlie white-fronled gooc«, Anser alhifrpns gamitH. 
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ably Captain Clark will never wear again. We have to 
depend entirely upon this meager outfit for the purchase 
of such horses and provisions as it will be in our power to 
obtain — a scant dependence, indeed, for such a journey as is 
before us." 

Monday, March \jth. Catel and his family left us this 
morning. Old Delashelwilt and his women remain. They 
have camped close to the fort, and seem determined to 
besiege us ; but we believe that, notwithstanding all their 
graces and winning ways, our men are keeping the vow of 
celibacy which they lately made. We have prepared the 
canoes for our departure, and shall set out upon our voy- 
age as soon as the weather will permit. The weather is so 
precarious that we fear, should we wait till the 1st of April, 
we might then be detained several days longer before we 
could get as far as the Cathlamah village. We cannot 
double Point William unless the weather is settled fair and 
calm. Drewyer returned late this evening with our canoe — 
the one which Sergeant Pryor left some days ago with the 
Cathlamahs — and also brought another, which he had pur- 
chased from those people. For this one he had given Cap- 
tain Lewis* laced uniform coat, and nearly half a carrot of 
tobacco. Nothing short of this coat would have induced 
them to part with the canoe. In their scale of barter a 
canoe is the article of the greatest value, except a wife, with 
whom it is at par, being generally given to a father in 
exchange for his daughter. Captain Lewis came to the 
conclusion that the United States owed him a coat, on the 
strength of Drewycr's trade. We still need one more canoe ; 
and as the Clatsops will not sell on any reasonable terms, 
we intend to " borrow " one from them by way of reprisal 
for the six elk they stole from us last winter." 

Tuesday, March \%th. Drcwycr was taken last night with 



'* tcbtbyology continues, indudinfr a well-dnwn Sgnre of Uie white sdmoo- 
tnmt. extending diagonally the length of p. 133, with a long description. 

** Codex nmtinucs with the " pellucid jelly-like substance," etc., of Biddlc's 
p. 199, and list of the traden who viiit the Cotanibia, ai already g;iveii, p, 790. 
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a violent pain in his side, likeapleunsy. Captain Clark bled 
him. Several of the men arc complaining of being unwell, 
which is truly unfortunate on the eve of our intended depar- 
ture. We directed Sergeant Pryor to prepare the two canoes 
which Drewyer brought last night for the use of his mess. 
They needed to be strengthened with several knees, and be 
calked in some seams which had opened. The sergeant put 
them in partial order, but was prevented from finishing the 
operation by frequent showers in the course of the day. 
Comowool and two Cathlamahs visited us to-day. We suf- 
fered them to remain all night. This morning we gave Del- 
ashelwilt a certificate of his own good deportment, and 
furnished him with a hst of our names, after which we sent 
him home with all his female band. We have given such 
lists to several of the natives, and posted a copy in our own 
quarters. Our object in so doing we stated in the preamble 
of this muster-roll, as follows:" 

" The object of this list is, that through the medium of 
some civilized person who may see the same, it may be made 
known to the informed world, that the party consisting of 
the persons whose names are hereunto annexed, and who 
were sent out by the govenment of the U'States in May 

1804, to explore the interior of the Continent of North 
America, did penetrate the same byway of the Missouri and 
Columbia Rivers, to the discharge of the latter into the 
Pacific Ocean, where they arrived on the 14th of November 

1805, and from whence they departed the [blank — supply 
23d] day of March 1806 on their return to the United 
States by the same rout they had come out." 

On the back of some of these lists we added a sketch of 
the connections of the upper branches of the Missouri with 
those of the Columbia, and particularly of its main south- 

•' Here I copy Lewi* J 137 literally. One or more of these pieces of paper 
should be stilt in existence ; but if so, I have as yet no clew to what would be, 
considering the autograph signatures of the whole party, the most prcaous of all 
documents relating to the Expedition. See what Mr. Biddle says, p. 903, of 
that copy which reached Phikdelphia by way of Caatou, thus going nearly 
around the woi^d. 
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east branch. On the same lists wc also delineated the track 
by which we had come, and that which we meant to pursue 
on our return, in so far as these were not the same. 

There seemed to be so many chances that our Govern- 
ment would never obtain a regular report, through the 
medium of the traders and savages of this coast, that wc did 
not think it worth while to leave any such in their hands. 
Our party is also too few in number for us to think of leaving 
any of them to return to the United States by sea, particu- 
larly as we shall necessarily be divided into three or four 
parties, at some stages of our return journey, in order to the 
best possible accomplishment of the important objects we 
have in view." And, at any rate, in all human probability, 
, wc shall reach the United States much sooner than any man 
who should be left here could be expected to do, as he would 
have to wait and take his chances of some trader upon whom 
he would have to depend for a passage to the United States. 
Such a trader might be long in arriving, would probably 
spend some months with the natives, and then might not 
return to the United States direct. 

l/fdncsday, March 19/A. It continued to rain and hail, 
so that nothing further could be done to put the canoes 
in serviceable order. A party was sent out for an elk 
which Drewyer killed yesterday, and with which they 
returned in a few hours. Wc gave Comowool a certificate 
of good character, and witnessed the friendly intercourse 
he has maintained with us during our whole residence here. 
We also furnished him with the roster of our names." 

Thursday^ March 2Qth. Nothing could be done to expc- 



** Briefly ; Int. To try the shortest route from the mouth of Traveler's-rest 
crcfk to the Mi&souri, and then explore Maria's river, as was done by Captain 
Lewis and some of the men. ad. To swing amund from the same point by the 
shortest route to certain sources of Jeftcrson's river, down this, up the GaUatio. 
and ihence over to explore the Yellowstone, as was done by Captain Clark and 
his men — the parties thus separated to unite at some point on the Missouri. 
below the mouth of the YcUowstooe. All of which was duly and truly carried 
into effect 

** The codex, continues with ethnology and zoology, pp. I3ft-I44. 
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ditc our departure, in consequence of the violent wind and 
rain. We intended to dispatch Drcwyer and J. and R, 
Fields to hunt along the bay on this side of the Cathlah- 
mahs till wc should join them hence; but the weather was 
so unsettled that wc could not fix on a day for our depar- 
ture, and we were unwilling to send them out in such uncer- 
tainty. We still have several days' provision on hand, which 
we hope will suffice for our subsistence during the time we 
may be weather-bound. Although we have not fared sump- 
tuously the past winter and spring at Fort Clatsop, wc have 
lived quite as comfortably as we had any reason to expect, 
and have accomplished every end we had in view in staying 
at this place, except that of meeting any of the traders 
who visit this coast and the mouth of the Columbia. Our 
salt will amply suffice to last us till we reach the Missouri, 
where we have cached a supply. It would have been very 
fortunate for us if some trader had arrived before our depar- 
ture ; for in that case we should have been able to add 
to our stock of merchandise, and made a much more com- 
fortable homeward-bound journey." Several of our men 
still complain of sickness; but we believe that this is mainly 
due to want of proper food, and we hope that as soon as 
we get under way we shall be much better ofl in this 
respect. The men have always been in better health when 
traveling than when stationary. Finding that the guns of 
both Drewyer and Sergeant Prj'or were out of order, the 
first was fitted with a new lock, and the broken tumbler 
of the latter was replaced by a duplicate, which had been 
made at Harper's Ferry, where the gun itself had been manu- 
factured. But for our precaution in bringing extra locks, 
and duplicate parts of the locks, most of our guns would 

** The Experlilion dul not lack for means of purchasing anything (hat momfy 
could buy. When Ixwis and Clark were projected into space, as it were, and 
essayed that mighty >tissoari, coiled like n cnlos»it1 inlrrrc^ai inn- mark upon K 
continent, they were furnished hy President Jefferson with probably the most 
comprehensive letter of credit ever handed to any individuals. It was addressed 
to the world, on faith in the credit of the United Slates ; for neither Jeffenon 
nor anyone ebe could have »aid whether, should the Expedition ever retani, it 
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be now useless, in spite of the skill and ingenuity of John 
Shields in repairinjj them. Fortunately, as it is, we are able 
to record here that they are all in good order." 

Friday y March 2\st. As we could not yet take our depar- 
ture, wc thought it best to send out some hunters, and accord- 
ingly detailed Shields and Collins to hunt on this side of the 
Netul, with orders to return this evening, or sooner if they 
were successful. They returned late, without game; and 
now we have but one day's provision left. We therefore 
gave orders to Drewycr and J. and R. Fields to set out early 
to-morrow morning, and iry to find us something to eat on 
the bay beyond Point William. We were visited by some 
Clatsops, who left us in the evening. Willard and Bratton 
do not seem to improve ; the former had a bad turn, and the 
latter is so much reduced by long continued ill-health that 
we are somewhat uneasy concerning his ultimate recovery. 
But in both cases it may be nothing more serious than rheu- 
matism and lack of proper food. 

Saturday, March 22d. Drewyer and J. and R. Fields left 
early this morning, agreeably to yesterday's orders. We 
also sent seven other hunters out in different directions on 
this side of the Netul. About ten o'clock we were visited 
by four Clatsops and a Killamuck ; they brought some dried 
anchovies and a dog for sale, alt of which we purchased. 
The temperature is moderate, but it rained so hard that our 
canoes could not be put in readiness for our departure. At 
noon we were visited by Comowool and three Clatsops. To 
this chief we gave our house and furniture. He has been 
much more kind and hospitable to us than any other Indian 
in this vicinity. In the evening these Indians bade us fare- 
well, and we never saw them again. All the hunters re- 
turned, unsuccessful, except Colter, who did not arrive. We 

would be by the Ham or Good Hope. See this letter, as given in Jeffenon's 
Memoir of Lewis, anle^. What wts Uckitig at the mouth of the Columbia was 
simply a kUkIc uf kickshaws and tnimpcry for Clal&op barter. 

** With the above date Lewi^ J ends, so far as the journal is coQcerned, 
though there arc a few more pages, consisting of a meteorological register. The 
narrative paaies directly to Codex K, March 310. 
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have determined to move to-morrow in any event ; we can 
stop the canoes with mud for a makeshift, and halt the first 
fair day to put them in better order." 

*' This pragramtne was carried out, and Fort Clatsop was evacuated at i p. m., 
on Sunday, March 23d, 1806. 

Thus far in the Biddle edition of the History, the last formal entry by date is 
Tuesday, Jan. 21st, beginning Chap. vi. of Vol. II. This is merely fro forma ; 
for, after a few words of nanative, the chapter is occupietbwith ethnology to its 
last page, when a few more words resume the narrative, without date. Then 
Chapter vii. follows, entirely devoted to botany and zoOlc^y. Many have won- 
dered why this matter happened to be interpolated just here, and the M'Vickar 
ed. of 1842 rel^ates it to the Appendix. Mr. Biddle was quite right. This 
natural history chapter is in its logical order and proper connection. It was 
prepared by Lewis and by Clark during their enforced residence at Fort Clat- 
sop, as we have seen in studying Codices I and J, where usually a few words each 
day dispose of what little jonmalism the explorers had to indulge concerning their 
monotonous life, during which they had ample leisure to fill these codices with 
ethnology and natural history, on the basis of which were wrought Chaps, vi. , vii. 

After these, in the Biddle edition. Chap. viii. opens without date, but with 
a skillful r/sumi of the situation of the Expedition during the period from Jan. 
2ist to March 22d inclusive, and with an account of the way a copy of one of the 
muster-rolls left at the mouth of the Columbia reached Philadelphia from China. 
Whereupon, the regular narrative is resumed at date of March 23d. I think this 
was excellent editing of the Clatsop codices. If I have thought best now to do 
a little differently, and bring forward the dates seriatim from Jan. 21st to March 
23d, it may be attributed to the changeof historical perspective from 1814 to 1893. 
Neither Lewis nor Clark, nor Biddle himself, could fully realize at the beginning 
of this century the weight that their words would carry at its end. 

" Probably no two men ever bad a task given them of greater difficulty and 
magnitude, and involving the exercise of more skill, wisdom, intrepidity, discre- 
tion, and all manly attributes, and which after an * experience epic in the grand- 
eur of its unwitnessed valor,' was carried to a complete and successful termina- 
tion." (Symons.) 
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